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Preface 


This book gathers the work of many years. Some chapters are making 
their first appearance here, but others have long since seen the light 
of printed day. This has presented two problems as I have tned to knead 
them into a coherent whole. First, there have been occasions when the 
progress of scholarship—even my own Scholarship—since the origi- 
nal date of publication has caused me to want to update as I edited, and 
[have felt free to do so. Chapter.9 provides a dramatic example. When 
I framed ‘The Early Sursdgar and the Growth of the Sur Tradition’ for 
print in 1979, the contents of the earliest Surdas manuscript had not 
yet been fully revealed. Now they have, and it’s been not only possible 
but essential to revise the chapter’s content accordingly. I have tned 
to make those emendations without changing the spint of the orginal 
essay, which fortunately (I think) can still stand. Sometimes I have also 
thought it important to augment a chapter’s notes to reflect develop- 
ments that have affected a given area of scholarship since the time 
when an essay was first published, but largely I have relied on anno- 
tations included in the book as a whole to do this job. 

A second issue concerns these essays’ individual integrity as they 
don color-coordinated uniforms and line themselves up as chapters 
in a book. I have tried to strike a balance between the old and the 
new, making it still possible for a reader to approach an individual 
essay in its own terms, while at the same time pointing to the inter- 
connectedness of the whole. For this reason there is a bit more rep- 
etition than might be expected in a book exclusively intended to be read 
cover to cover. Individual chapters typically state the bases for the 
claims they make—the editions I am using, the poems [ accept as 
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relevant, the early narratives I feature—and there is some overlap from 
one chapter to the next as I try to spare selective readers the necessity 
of searching through prior chapters for the information they need to 
understand the one at hand. I have also sometimes wanted to preserve 
the mood or circumstance that gave rise to a particular essay, which 
means that readers will occasionally find themselves present after 
the fact at events they missed the first time around. The study of 
Sur's Sudama in Chapter 11, for instance, emerged from a conference 
honoring John Carman on the occasion of his retirement and was 
written to honor not just a scholarly but a personal connection, like 
Sudamiai in relation to Krishna. I hope this will add spice to the book, 
not distracuion. 

In pulling the volume together, I have been struck by the variety of 
settings in which these chapters first emerged. In the headnotes that 
begin each chapter, I have tried to record my gratitude to the friends, 
colleagues, and students who were involved as all of that transpired. 
1 am also grateful to persons associated with the presses and journals 
where earlier versions of certain chapters initially appeared, for per- 
mission to reprint them here: The Journal of Asian Studies, the Univer- 
sity of California Press, the State University of New York Press, 
Oxtord University Press of New York, the University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Beacon Press, Oneworld Press, the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, the Journal of Vaisnava Studies, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, the University of Washington Press, and the Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations. 

| am deeply indebted to the institutions where I have worked as 
various parts of this book developed: the University of Washington, 
Columbia University, and especially Barnard College. For the finan- 
cial and personal support that grants, fellowships, and academic leaves 
have provided through the years, I owe thanks to the American Institute 
of Indian Studies, the Andrew Mellon Foundation, Barnard College, 
the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, and the donors of the Ann 
Whitney Olin Chair at Barnard. Nitasha Devasar and the editorial team 
at Oxtord University Press, Delhi, have been wonderfully helpful in 
the final publication process. James Hare and Tynisha Rue enabled 
me to overcome the difficulties inevitably posed by being far from 


my New York office during most of the time when the book was in 
preparation. 
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Countless people have contributed cheer, good sense, and a gener- 
ous dose of humanity as I worked in India in the academic year 2003- 
2004. I would particularly like to mention the devoted staff of the 
Landour Language School in Mussoorie, the Sri Caitanya Prema 
Sansthana in Brindavan, and the India International Centre in Delhi, 
and to recognize the stimulating friendship of Mukund Lath, Sunil 
Kumar, Suman and Purushottam Agrawal, and Subhag and B. P. Singh. 
The Singhs transformed the environment in which the book took shape 
by offering me the chance to set up shop in their remarkable Landour 
retreat. Day by day, just beyond the computer screen I watched the 
intimate comforts of the monsoon give way to the vast, inspiring clarity 
of autumn. 

Finally, let me express my thanks to the handful of people whose 
contribution to this book has been so profound that it goes well beyond 
a Single chapter or even several: Ken Bryant and Vidyut Aklujkar, for 
their masterful handling of editorial problems connected with early 
manuscripts of the Sursdgar; Mark Juergensmeyer for help in trans- 
lating many of the poems that appear here, especially in the early 
stages; Krishna Chaitanya Bhatt and Shrivatsa Goswami for deep and 
illuminating discussions of compositions attributed to Surdas; and 
Laura Shapiro for a quality of perception that often brought my thoughts 
into an otherwise elusive alignment. To be married to such an editor 
is an amazing thing. 

The book is dedicated with great love to our daughter Nell, who 
defied every expectation by suddenly deciding to take her own sabbati- 
cal from the whirl of New York life in fall, 2003. She found the other 
side of the world so pleasurable and challenging—and somehow, so 
much her own—that she quickly determined to stay the whole year. I 
wonder what comes next. 


Transliteration and Abbreviation 


The task of transliterating various forms of Hindi from their Devanagari 
original into the Roman alphabet is a dangerous, delicate job, akin to 
tight-rope walking. Indological purists will expect true consistency and 
perhaps fealty to the system of transliteration that has become norma- 
tive for Sanskrit; speakers of Hindi will find this hopelessly arcane and 
ill-suited to the rhythms of their language; and readers of English will 
find it a bit much if words long familiar there are gussied up unnec- 
essarily with dots and macrons. What to do? 

This book has several layers and a range of possible readers. One 
of its aims 1s to present text from manuscripts many centuries old in 
a way that will enable readers to reconstruct the original. Fortunately 
this will not be necessary when entire poems are quoted: these appear 
in Devanagari. If they are derived from a single manuscript, that 
manuscript 1s conveyed verbatim, except that word boundaries have 
been introduced to make reading easier and indicate the basis for 
choices affecting translation and interpretation. If I am working 
from a critical edition—principally the Sarsagar edition of Kenneth 
E. Bryant—I make that clear. 

When I introduce Hindi or Sanskrit words into the main text, 
however, transliteration comes into play, bringing with it a series 
of challenges. For instance, a particular feature of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century manuscripts of Brajbhasa and related streams of 
Hindi is that they almost always represent the gutteral aspirant kh as 
s, which in other contexts can represent the lingual sibilant, as in 
Modern Standard Hindi. When quoting directly from manuscripts or 
the Bryant edition. I have followed this system so as to allow readers 
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‘to reconstruct exactly the critical edition or one of the manuscripts upon 
which it is based (e.g., musa, meaning ‘face’ or ‘mouth’ ). If I use this 
word while commenting on a poem, however, J will revert to the more 
familiar Hindi form mukh. Similarly, I retain the neutral a that appears 
at the end of words (e.g., badana) when [ am discussing poetry, since 
it would be pronounced in singing or reciting the poem in question and 
is necessary for its metrical structure. Yet when I depart from direct 
quotation, I hope to move to a level of discussion that would seem 
natural to speakers of Modern Standard Hindi, where the final vowel 
is unpronounced except after consonant clusters that demand it. Thus 
J present the name of Mathura’s usurper king as Kams, not Kamsa. 
Often this shift from direct quotation to general reference will appear 
on the page as a shift from words that are contained between paren- 
theses and words that take their place in the diction of the commentary 
itself. At a third level, finally, I present the name of Kams’s slayer as 
Krishna (not Krsna or Krsn) both because that form has become so 
familiar in English and because when the cluster sm is pronounced in 
Hindi or Brajbhasa, it takes a subsequent a to render it audible. The 
same is often true when the retroflex m appears by itself in the final 
position; hence, for example, I allow nirguna and saguna to alternate 
with nirgun and sagun. | 

Nasalization is normally indicated in early manuscripts by the 
simple practice of positioning of a dot above the vowel in question. In 
transliteration this is notoriously hard to reproduce. I have settled for 
the standard Sanskritized possibilities (m, m, n, n, n, mn) when the 
nasalized vowel precedes an interior consonant, but I give 7 uniformly 
when nasalization occurs at the end of a word. 

I have also tried to follow an appropriately layered approach when 
transliterating words that are not necessarily drawn from the manu- 
scripts themselves. With place names that have come into common 
usage, I accept the English spellings that are usually assigned: e.g.. 
Agra, Mathura, Dvaraka, Varanasi/Banaras. If such names are suffi- 
ciently unfamiliar that readers may not know the correct pronunciation, 
however, I do supply diacritics. In giving references, I spell the place 
of publication in a fashion that was standard at the time the work 
was published (e.g., Benares during British rule; Varanasi thereafter). 
I confess that I find the official spelling of the place hallowed by 
Krishna’s youth (Vrindaban) to be sufficiently far from its usual 
spoken sound (Brindavan) that I have preferred an anglicized rendering 
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which has largely gone out of tfashion—Brindavan—except when 
repeating others” usage. 

Similar patterns appear in other realms—for example, the naming 
of languages. If a language or dialect has achieved a standard English 
onl leave aside diacritics (Hindi, Avadhi); otherwise I retain them 
(Hindavi, Brajbhasa). With persons, the scale moves trom more or less 
standard English usages (Krishna, Shiva, Vishnu, Ganges) toward a 
realm that represents normal Hindi speech (Ram, Jiv Gosvami), even 
if the name in question occurs in a context that suggests Sanskrit 
conventions would also be appropriate (Rima, Jiva Gosvami). If the 
name is a title of a work written in Sanskrit, however, Sanskrit con- 
ventions apply (Bhagavata Purdna, Ramayana), as they do when San- 
skrit is being quoted or the context of discussion clearly concerns 
works composed in Sanskrit. Writers of Hindi or Brajbhasa are rep- 
resented with diacritics (Parasnath Tivari) unless they also write fre- 
quently in English and have established conventional spellings for their 
names in that milieu (Braj Vallabh Mishra). I have generally avoided 
w’ aS a means of transliteration even when it has often been used by 
others (Vishva—not Vishwa—Hindu Parishad). English words adopted 
into Indic titles are spelled in the English way (Sangit Natak Academy). 
The neutral vowel 1s dropped in compounds where it is generally 
inaudible in normal speech (Braj+bhasa>Braybhasa), unless that omis- 
sion might lead to a confused reconstruction of the Hindi original. 
Certain names appear So frequently in these pages that they are given 
without diacritics, starting with our ‘three bhakti voices’—Mirabal 
(Mira), Surdas (Sur), and Kabir—and extending to others connected 
with them: Ravidas, Nabhadas, and the Kasi Nagaripracarini Sabha. 
The diacritical marks visible in the previous sentence will not appear 
in the main text of the book, but will be retained for reference purposes 
in the notes. 

Obviously we are dealing here with an awkward series of compro- 
mises. I hope readers will quickly become accustomed to any conven- 
tions that seem strange at first, and will forgive me for any decisions 
that seem ill-advised. 


The following abbreviations have been adopted for frequently used 
terms: 


§ Designates a poem (pad) as numbered in the Bryant edition 
of the Stirsdgar 


AH 
BhP 
Brj. 
CE 


crit. ed. 


HV 
KJV 
KV 


MSH 
MSS 
NPS 


PC 


Skt. 
Varta 
varta 
VP 
VS 
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Introduces a more usually known form of a word, or a form 
from which it can be said to be derived 

After the Hijra (622 CE) 

Bhagavata Purdna 

Brajbhiasa 

Common Era (equivalent to AD) 

Critical edition 

Harivamsa 

King James Version of the Bible 

Kabir Vanmay, ed. Jayadev Simh and Vasudev Simh, vol. 3 
(1981) 

Modern Standard Hindi 

Manuscripts 

Nagaripracarini Sabha (1.e., Kasi Nagaripracarini Sabha). 
NPS may designate either the Nagaripracanni Sabha version 
of a poem that also appears in the Bryant edition of the 
Sursdgar or a poem that is absent there. 

ParaSuram Caturvedi’s edition of poems attributed to Miraba1: 
Miranbat ki Paddavali (1932) 

Sanskrit 

Caurdst Vaisnavan ki Varta, ed. Dvarikadas Pankh (1970) 
The account of an individual person featured in the Varta 

Visnu Purana 

Vikram Samvat, a lunar calendrical system that provides a 
date usually corresponding to CE+57 
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Note: This list is limited to poems of Mirabai, Surdas, and Kabir that 
are translated in their entirety, and to those with which I myself have 
been involved as a translator. In Chapter 16, in addition, I quote several 
sakhis of Kabir as translated by Charlotte Vaudeville. If it is known, 
the date of the manuscript in which the poem makes its earliest 
appearance 1s listed in the middle column. All dates are given in their 
CE (AD) equivalent. Dates are not known for many of the Mirabai poems 
listed here: these derive from the widely used edition of Parasuram 


Caturvedi [PC], Miranbai ki Padavali. 
Title 
Mirabai 


After making me fall for you so hard 

Dark One, listen compassionately 

Don't go, yogi, don’t go, don’t go 

Go to where my loved one lives 

He's bound my heart with the powers 
he owns, Mother 

How many cowherd girls have gathered, 
my friend? 

I have talked to you, talked, dark Lifter 
of Mountains 

I'm colored with the color of dusk, oh rana 

Last night a creature of darkness spoke 

Let us go to a realm beyond going 

Listen with care, consider my petition 


Date 


PC 49 
PC 94 
PC 46 
PC 153 


1604 
1685(+)? 


PC 51 
PC 37 
1656 
PC 193 
1769 


Page 


122 
123 
120 
125 


105, 168 
110 


126 

36 
114 
333 
108 
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My body is baked in the fever of longing 1656 107 
My dark one has gone to an alien Jand PC 68 12] 
My eyes are greedy. They’re beyond 

turning back 1656 111 
Never will I let myself let Hari be forgotten 1769 109 
Oh, the yogi—my friend, that clever one PC 117 124 
Sister, I had a dream that I wed PC 27 125 
This bad name of mine, oh king PC 33 127 
These eyes: like clouds they gather 1656 11] 
What connects? True love pre-1625 107 
Yogi, day and night I watch the road PC 44 119 
Your secret, yogi, I have still not found PC 188 12] 

Surdas 

Balaram’s brother saw him from afar 1624 226 
The Brahmin got confused as he 

looked at his house 1638 232 
Ever since your name has entered Hani’s ear 1582 17] 
Hail to Madhav’s Braid, the confluence 

of rivers 1624 214 
He looked, the poor Brahmin, but it 

left him at a loss 1582 231 
Hey, I’ve seen Hari naked, all naked 1695? [16409] 39 
If Mohan adopts someone as his own 1582 24] 
Master, my mind is drained of thought 1624 307 
Much I was able to grasp on my own 1624 73 
My eyes have become so greedy— 

they lust for his juice 1582 169 
My soul, abandon the blandishments 

of flesh 1582 308 
O cakai bird, flee to those feet, that lake 1582 186 
Nandanandan has bought me, redeemed me 1641 314 
Now I am blind; I’ve shunned 

Hari’s name 1736 253 
Now I have danced too much, Gopal 1582 316 
Syam is solely the patron of the poor 1624 312 
That ocean of mercy: the deeds he has done 1624 75 


They say you're So giving, 
so Self-denying, Ram 1582 237 
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There's still one thing I haven’t been 
able to say 
Those others with whom my 
heart sang out for help 
Turn away. mind, from those 
who turn from Hari 
With firmness of faith I cling to these feet 
Who else is there that knows me as 
he does? 
Yasoda, when will my topknot grow? 
Kabir 
At the edge of the lake a thirsty hams bird 
Fool] soul, jettison the flesh 
Go naked if you want, put on animal skins 
Is there a life without the love of Ram? 
‘My body is immortal.’ That’s 
what people know 
My mind is gone. My house gone too 
My mind’s gone mad forgetting Ram 
Now you're going to die, and 
where will you go? 
A person who fails to witness 
the love of Ram 
Ram is an arrow, the strangest arrow 
Ram, Ram—with those words 
The sun’s still here, but everything 
else is gone 
That taste: for its sake the moth heads 
for the fire 
That water, so rare, so beyond 
being carried 
Too many, many roles, these parts 
I've played 
What can I do? How can I cross? 
You're the snakebite curer. 
I'm a pot of poison 
You've got yourself a body, and 
you re mounting it for a ride— 


1582 
1582 


1638 
1695? [16402] 


1582 
1582 


1582 
1604 
1614 
1582 
1582 
1582 
1582 
1582 
1582 
1582 
1582 
1582 
1582 
1582 


1604 
1582 


1582 


1582 


223 
244 


310 
263 


233 
261 


301 
309 
275 
292 
296 
293 
289 
295 
294 
288 
287 
289 
288 
273,301 


315 
29 | 


299 


286 
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Note: This list is limited to poems of Mirabai, Surdas, and Kabir that 
are translated in their entirety, and to those with which J myself have 
been involved as a translator. The date of the manuscript in which the 
poem makes its first appearance is given in the list of Poems Trans- 


lated, by English Title. 
Title 
Mtirabai 


HOT AT Ba At 

aret md ara & adh cen wa face 
UA Aa Wa HMA At Wa | 

aeat sera at ta Get Set Sa 

Get det ta Wes Wat welt ae ca 
afta ot frafea atat art are 
ara A Hecat at aca 

art Ad At Aa oT Ad aT 

aed aq até wat % ant 

qel t dare ea stax Atel 

area TAIL atet 

va art t ae ot ab Feat aa 

as TSMl AIT AT Wea ctara 
qa 7 Met Ged aT 

wy Sa aig AT Hat AA AM WA 


V1 
125 
107 
104, 167 
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wi reta ar aearit at ater 

arat fifa a ar ard 

atahar a wat wn, arakar w wat 
Aarearayt ER ST Ta We 

Qe AA cart seit 


Surdas 


amt ef ay er am a ad 

aT AA F ged He 

at FoMay Bl Hed A ais sid 
afe + wala Ga at gH ad 

das 0 df aT ata Tet 7 YF fay 
ois wa, eft fay ar a7 

ay RA aT Re TMT 

Wa TWIT Fa AT as 

BT BT WWeT BT Ae 

a et Ft are at 

ea a okt aRaR 

Wea se FT TAA A 

Yea TA tad aT wes 

we wa Aire Tas 

wa Hela & as ae as 

t aa os fae a tae 

aaa Milas ef Hl Men 


Kabir 


107 
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aS 4 wT aM gadt aa Of wy A ale 
wife ars Sat oftaar fae wy via a ag 
Rife ac wa wnfa afe arch 

q mest F fag ar art 

oa Wie wi A ATE 

wT AT tT ae ay AT 

fr ary et Wq any Aq aur zt 

aa afa ae wy ferarat 

ta tat wa sae ae sor 

Ty TWA U uta WH faarata 

WA Wat star ak 

wre ud Ot afer ag 


273, 


XXI 


315 
292 
294 
299 
301 
293 
308 
288 
289 
287 
287 
301 
288 
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Introduction 


For twenty-five years it has been my privilege and challenge to think 
about the best known devotional poets of North India—the great bhakti 
voices who emerged on the stage of history in the course of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. This book focuses on three of these: Mirabai, 
Surdas, and Kabir. The trio has pride of place in my own mental altar- 
room, with Surdas, a poet’s poet and legendarily blind, standing at the 
center of the group. Known primanily and justly for his Krishna lyrics, 
Surdas is a poet of unusually wide range, flanked on one side by 
Mirabai, with her ecstatic devotion to Krishna expressed in a woman's 
voice, and on the other by Kabir, whose gripping first-person persona 
picks up where Sur’s leaves off. ‘Sur is the sun,’ as we hear at the 
beginning of a familiar Hindi couplet, and he is the sun in this collec- 
tion. But Mira and Kabir are a good bit more than ‘the moon and 
fireflies’ that come along to fill out the verse. They are famous in their 
own right; indeed, they have often generated a greater popular appeal 
than Sur. 

For five hundred years the lives and words of North India’s key 
bhakti poets—including these three and more—have served as major 
points of reference in religious celebrations and cultural debates that 
transpire in India itself. As the twentieth century yields to the twenty- 
first, this orbit is expanding to global proportions. Take my own city 
as an example: New York. Every year the Indian-American community 
sponsors numerous expositions of the Ra@mcaritmanas of Tulsidas and 
week-long bhdgavat kathas in which the songs of Surdas are apt to 
figure prominently. Every year on Baisakhi day the city’s Sikhs carry 
high the banner of Guru Nanak. As for Kabir, Philip Glass’s Fifth 
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Symphony, a choral work that came to Carnegie Hall from its Salzburg 
Festival debut in 1999, includes the poet’s verses juSt after translations 
from Rumi and St Paul. And the composer Douglas Cuomo, well 
known for the scores he contributed to the TV series ‘Sex and the City,’ 
enlists Kabir as a commentator on the immortal conflict portrayed in 
the Bhagavad Gitd. In his oratorio ‘Arjuna’s Dilemma,’ which is yet 
to premier, Cuomo has the tenor intone Kabir on Krishna’s behalf, as 
Krishna tries to persuade Arjuna to do his bidding. 

Meanwhile uptown at Barnard College and Columbia University, 
where I teach, there is a day each spring when women on campus take 
a huge long banner made of sheets sewn end to end and use it to obscure 
the eminent males whose names are carved into the outer walls of 
Butler Library. For a day, at least, these literary and philosophical 
founding fathers turn to mothers. Sappho takes the place of Sophocles 
as a paragon of ancient Greek poetry, and the list proceeds from there 
to a carefully selected galaxy of notable women. Mirabai joined the 
galaxy in 1994. 


Textual and Historical Criticism 


India’s classic bhakti poet-saints are fast becoming global personali- 
ties. Part of the reason is that scholarship on them is now also a global 
affair, with English serving increasingly as its primary medium among 
languages of European origin. This has had at least two important 
effects in the scholarly domain per se—especially in the realms of 
historical and literary criticism. I'll consider these in turn. 

Scholars writing in English and other European languages—many 
of them Westerners—have insisted that to understand a text one must 
know as much as possible about the historical circumstances that 
produced it. If the text in question does not provide direct information 
about those circumstances, then one must devise other ways to dis- 
cover them—not just in what people have always said and assumed, 
but on the basis of evidence as ‘hard’ as can be found. In regard to 
the bhakti literature of North India, this means a relentless search for 
dated or datable manuscripts that will reveal the evolution of the text 
in question. Almost invariably this process shows that the text is 
actually a series of texts, not just because the poetry of Mira or Sur 
or Kabir is constituted by a collection of individual, episodic lyrics and 
epigrams, but because these were collected over a considerable period 
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of time. Many compositions were added to the corpus long after the 
century when each of the poets is remembered to have flourished. The 
implications of this fact are revolutionary. When one speaks of Mira 
or Sur or Kabir with this historical background at hand, one has to ask 
just who one means: the poet as known in the sixteenth century or the 
eighteenth century or the present? They simply are not the same. 

I emphasize this point because it contrasts sharply with the general 
direction and widely-held assumptions of scholarship on the bhakti 
Saints that one typically finds in books written in Hindi. There has been 
immensely important manuscript and text-critical work in Hindi, but on 
the whole it has failed to condition the tenor of what is written subse- 
quently. Early editions such as those that emerged from the Kashi 
Nagaripracarini Sabha in 1920s and 1930s tend still to be taken as 
gospel unless an even more ample corpus of poems—whatever people 
sing—is assumed to be a valid starting-point for speaking about the 
poet in question. Relatively little effort goes into understanding how 
the currently remembered form of these poets emerges as the end-point 
of a long and sometimes convoluted historical stream. 

Of course, there are important exceptions to this rule. Parasnath 
Tivari’s critical assessment of Kabir manuscripts found in the Dadu- 
Panthi recension, published as Kabir Granthadvali in 1961, revolution- 
ized European scholarship in the field when Charlotte Vaudeville took 
it as the starting-point for future studies. But it failed to make a very 
deep impression in India itself. Rather, the Nagaripracarini Sabha’s 
Kabir Granthdavali (1928) tends still to be the fulcrum for what Hindi 
critics say about Kabir. ; 

Similarly, C. L. Prabhat (1965) and Kalyansimh Sekhavat (1974, 
1975) are responsible for overhauling the study of poems attributed to 
Mirabai by searching out the full range of manuscnpts that need to be 
brought to bear when one attempts to understand who ‘Mira’ was and 
is. Yet if one takes Prabhat’s recently published magnum opus as an 
example—Mira: Jivan aur Kavya (1999)—one sees that he stops short 
of accepting some of the most deeply significant implications of his 
own work. When it comes time to choose the poems that deserve to 
be associated with the historical Mirabai, Prabhat is willing to accept 
any poem emerging over time from ‘various traditions’ that correspond 
closely to one another. He does so irrespective of the dates when such 
poems entered the stream of manuscripts that contain poems attributed 
to Mirabai, believing that a linguistic criterion will be adequate to filter 
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out later ‘interpolations’ (praksipt ams) trom the real thing. mel 
language would have been possible in *Mira’s period?’ he asks.' Yet 
the real thing is actually very sparse. We have only a precious few old 
manuscripts that contain any poems of Mirabai at all. Prabhat knows 
this full well—his own work demonstrates it—but when he pursues the 
literary-critical portion of his fine book, he seems to ignore that fact. 
To me, at least, this is a radically truncated historicity. 

We meet something of the same pattern in studies of Surdas. As 
with Kabir, the Nagaripracarini Sabha edition of poems attributed to 
Surdas (Sarsdgar, 1936, 1948) remains the standard point of reference, 
the one that most scholars writing in Hindi assume as their basis 
when they launch into works of commentary and criticism. As in the 
case of both Kabir and Mirabai, however, there has been more recent 
work. 

The most significant example 1s the partially published critical 
edition undertaken by the eminent Mataprasad Gupta (1968-74, 1979), 
which was based on a renewed search for manuscripts. His team 
amassed 120—a very impressive number—and forty of these became 
the basis of his edition.” Of these forty, however, only four can claim 
a place among manuscripts dating to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and despite the large number of manuscripts they consulted, 
Gupta’s team never located another nine extant manuscripts belonging 
to that early period. Like Prabhat, moreover, Gupta does nothing in the 
way of prioritizing early manuscripts when he makes editorial deci- 
sions. Rather, he groups his forty manuscripts into twelve families 
according to the textual ‘defects’ (vikrti) they share in common, then 
proposes that when manuscripts vary, the reading supported by a 
majority of families—say, two out of three—will usually be given 
preference. In other cases he acknowledges the familiar editorial 
principle that a more difficult reading (lectio difficilior) must often be 
preferred to a simpler one, but generally he reverts to his own judgment 
about which beanies from any competing set are to be regarded as 
the most probable.° There can be no doubt about the value of Mataprasad 
Gupta’s seasoned expertise, but his approach plainly fails to take 
into account either the genealogical ouaienp between clusters 
of manuscripts or their relative dates.* Once again, we come only 
halfway down the road toward a view of our celebrated bhakti trio that 


would be based in the sources that emerge from or near their own 
times. 
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A keynote of the essays appearing in this book is that when I refer 
to Mira or Sur or Kabir, I try hard to separate out the historical layers— 
or at least to state that this is impossible when it is. Often | attempt to 
get as close as I can to the headwaters of the historical stream that 
constitutes the Mira or Sur or Kabir we remember. Not that I think we 
can arrive at any true source, a definite historica] person, in any of the 
three cases. But out of respect for them and their times, I think we 
should not shirk the effort of trying. Confucius spoke of the importance 
of the rectification of names. I may not believe there is any truly right 
‘name’ for any of these poets, but I am convinced we need at least to 
be aware of our limitations as name-givers. And, by the way, our 
strengths. We do possess dated manuscripts that can help guide us 
through this terrain—both for the poems themselves and for the lives 
of the poets—and we are able to ask what later poets meant when they 
spoke in the name of Sur, Kabir, or Mira. Evidently they felt completely 
comfortable in doing so, but as historians and critics we need to take 
a more complicated view. 

Tam sure that many readers—Indian readers in particular—will find 
this approach deeply unsatisfying, and I agree that it does impose 
constraints. Take Surdas, for example. It turns out that his most widely 
celebrated poem, maya mai nahin makhan khdyau (‘T didn’t eat the 
butter, Ma’), is nowhere to be found in manuscripts of the Sursagar that 
date to the sixteenth or seventeenth century. This is especially signifi- 
cant for Sur, since his situation, unlike that of Mirabal, gives us quite 
a number of early manuscripts to draw upon. Therefore when I speak 
of Surdas in this book in a context that refers to the poet who was active 
in the sixteenth century—the Surdas, so to say—I cannot mean the poet 
who framed the beloved words maya mai nahin makhan khavau. That 
poet, that ‘Surdas,’ evidently lived centunes later. 

This doesn’t mean that he or any other latter-day Surdas is irrelevant 
to the study of ‘the Sur tradition’ as it emerged over time.” To the 
contrary, he becomes important as one studies the contrasts that 
Separate early collections of poetry attributed to Surdas and later, larger 
Siirsdgars where poems of Krishna as butter-thief mushroomed.° That 
is an instructive and exciting exercise, and several ot the essays 
included in this collection pursue such contrasts. The chapters on 
Mirabai, for example, begin with questions of history and move in- 
creasingly toward analyses of the ‘vulgate’ Mirabai who is well known 
to people alive today: the Mira of one chapter is not necessarily the Mira 
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of another, and | try to keep them straight. Being careful about history 
in this way iS a critical aspect of understanding how the Sur, Mira, and 
Kabir traditions grew and flourished through the years, and it opens us 
to the possibility of recognizing ourselves as part of their flow. After 
all, we too participate in keeping these traditions alive—as conserva- 
tors. ves. but also because even in that very act we ourselves neces- 
sarily add to these traditions. This is true not only for performers and 
poets, but for scholars as well. 

Not all readers will accept this fact with equanimity. They will want 
a poem like ‘I didn't steal the butter’ to belong to the real Sur. 
Unfortunately, I can’t make that come to pass—not until I find a 
relatively old, reliably dated manuscript where the poem occurs. The 
recognition that this is so has Jed to some notorious twentieth-century 
instances in which certain scholars tried to produce manuscripts that 
would get around the problem, bearing early dates but containing all 
the poems modern-day readers would want to find. These can only be 
called forgeries. The Dakor manuscript of poems attributed to Mirabai, 
which I discuss in Chapter 4, 1s a case in point. 

In the fall of 2003, Purushottam Agrawal, the well-known authority 
on Kabir, discussed the Mahabharata before a knowledgable but largely 
non-scholarly audience.’ He began by noting just the sort of thing 
I have been stressing: the scholarly consensus that this text is the 
product of a considerable evolution. Its versions range from 8000 
verses (apparently the oldest) to 100,000 (the most recent), with im- 
portant regional variations. Agrawal then went on to make a very 
important point. He said he had no wish to search for the ‘authentic’ 
Mahabharata in the intention of any supposed author—presumably the 
creator of the earliest, leanest text. Rather, he preferred to locate its 
authority in the basic concern of the document as a whole. To make 


his point, he took Kabir as a means of comparison, quoting a verse in 
which the poet says, 


Hari has built a railway like this— 
Take your seat, brother, let’s ride.® 


Obviously the historical Kabir, whoever he was, can’t have said any 
such thing—we know when railbeds were first laid in India. Yet the 
Kabir sensibility is surely there, and the Kabir performer from Malwa 


who sang these lines in Agrawal’s hearing is perfectly aware of the 
difference.’ 
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I want to side with Agrawal when he says that the sensibilities 
associated with the names Kabir, Mira, and Sur—sensibilities that 
have developed over time, but probably did not emerge out of thin air 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—sustain and give focus to their 
respective traditions. But I doubt that in most cases performers are 
aware of changes in that sensibility over time. Their job, after all, is 
the performance of poetry, not of history. That’s where scholars come 
In, with a performative task that many people think of as dirty work. 
‘Dirtier perhaps in India, since the performance traditions strictly and 
legitimately associated with our ‘three bhakti voices’ are overwhelm- 
ingly concentrated there and continue to thrive: who needs carping 
scholars? Hence the Indian scholarly tradition, to maintain its bona 
fides with the public and to feel authentic to the scholars concerned, 
has been reluctant to float too free of the moods and canons that govern 
performance itself. 

One could argue that there is no reason it should. Postmodem 
critiques have raised doubts about whether a true division between text 
and interpretation or between performance and reflection is really 
possible anywhere. In this respect Indian bhakti scholarship is well 
ahead of the game. Postmodern criticism is Sometimes written in such 
a way as to render the distinction between scholarship and pertor- 
mance a blurry one, but scholarship of the pre-postmodern type makes 
the distinction much easier to defend. This is what one might call 
‘classical Western-style scholarship,’ remembering of course that 
some of its most distinguished practitioners, like V.S. Sukthankar 
for the Mahabharata, have been Indians. Such scholars regard them- 
selves as being spared the weight of performativity. They do not 
see themselves, for instance, as textbook writers, and therefore can 
disregard any expectation that the texts they treat will: match the texts 
that people hear. If it’s Kabir, as it was for Parasnath Tivan, there's 
no need for the fifteenth-century figure (remembered in the seven- 
teenth) to correspond to the Kabir performed all over North India 
today. 

When Purushottam Agrawal located authority in ‘the central con- 
cern of the text,’ he was speaking to an audience that expected some 
wisdom from him about what light the Mahabharata might shed on 
social and religious conflicts raging in India today. Believe me, they 
got all they hoped for and more. But with a characteristic twist. 
Agrawal insisted that the central concern of the Mahabharata, as 1t has 
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been appreciated through the centuries, works against the sort of 
unilinear connections that would provide direct answers to questions 
like ‘What does the Epic say we should do today?’ Rather, it empha- 
sizes the responsibility of all actors—individual and social, and rep- 
resenting different lived positions—to consider the conflicting demands 
of dharma as they present themselves. That, he urged, was the distinc- 
tive sensibility of this particular text, and a great deal of the reason it 
has been cherished for millennia. 

The bhakti poets we have before us now are also associated with 
certain distinctive sensibilities, which explains how the railroad got 
into Kabir. But I would argue that railroad or no, these bhakti sensi- 
bilities open more directly onto questions of historical authorship than 
do those of the Mahabharata. The perceived personality of a Kabir 
matters more to the reception of ‘his’ poetry than Vyas’s does in the 
parallel case. People care whether Kabir was really a weaver and they 
care about whether the Mahabharata war really occurred, but the image 
of Kabir sitting at his loom in Banaras or walking its streets 1s more 
important to the reception of his poetry than the image of Vyas dictating 
the epic to Ganesh. These poses appear in the poetry itself, and the very 
name of Kabir is expected as an element in countless poems, inviting 
the hearer to form and maintain a mental image of the poet. Vyas 
appears in his text too, but less centrally and more rarely. 

The subject also makes a difference. Bhakti is not dharma, and its 
literature often expects a certain individuality—even idiosyncrasy—of 
attitude and practice that defies the common body of problems and 
dicta that give orientation to the massive literature that comprises the 
Mahabharata. In this respect too, the core concerns that give authority 
to the bhakti poetry attributed to Mira, Sur, and Kabir lend themselves 
to a historical and therefore text-critical perspective in a way that goes 
well beyond what the Epic demands. 

Finally, these texts come to us from a period of time that is much 
easier to bring into historical and text-critical view than the Mahabharata. 
It's simply much more recent. Not that the task of historical and text- 
critical reconstruction is easy, but it’s certainly easier than it would be 
if we were approaching the Great Indian Epic. To my mind, this places 
a different kind of responsibility on us as critics. It increases the 
demand that we take history seriously. 

Hence I would accept Agrawal’s argument that the ‘central concern 
of the text’ articulates a certain kind of authority—the kind that perdures 
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and develops as the traditions of Mira, Sur, and Kabir grow through 
time. But I would insist, as he himself would, that this sort of authority 
or authenticity ought to be held in balance with the authority exerted 
by historical and text-critical research, in part because of the nature of 
these same ‘central concerns.’ And there is more. We really can know 
something about what separates Kabir as performed in the sixteenth 
century—and in particular ‘locales’ in the sixteenth century—from the 
Kabir we hear performed today (again, in different locales and circum- 
stances). We may not arrive at the voice of the historical Kabir himself. 
We may think we hear it as we root around in the oldest available 
manuscripts, but it is not possible to be absolutely sure just when. 
Nonetheless, we owe it to Kabir to respond to the magnetism of his 
fifteenth-century presence by pursuing our historical and text-critical 
search as far as it will take us.!° 


Literary Criticism 


The literary aspect of text criticism moves in a surprisingly parallel 
direction. Here too the Western, European-language embarrassment of 
standing at some remove from the performative traditions of India 
lends a special something—a particular masala, or spice—to Western 
scholarship on North India’s great bhakti poets. And part of the pe- 
culiar accent of this masdGld is that such studies often urge us to play 
closer attention to specific performative circumstances than does much 
of the bhakti scholarship that emerges from India. 

Back in 1978, for instance, Kenneth E. Bryant published a book 
called Poems to the Child-God: Structures and Strategies in the Poetry 
of Stirdés. One of his main purposes was to overturn a good bit of 
accepted wisdom about how Surdas should be read—all in the service 
of getting us closer to the ‘Surdas’ who seemed to emerge from poems 
attributed to him. To my mind Bryant demonstrated conclusively that 
for an impressive number of poems in the S uirsagar—often poems that 
have received critical acclaim—it required acts of omission or even 
misperception to read them as giving expression to a single dominant 
rasa (mood, taste, sentiment), as would be expected according to the 
reigning canons of Hindi-language criticism.'! 

What Bryant proposed instead was a broadly rhetorical approach— 
one that would expect a poem not to be in any stative sense, as the 
practice of rasa theory so often implied, but to develop, to become. The 
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conditions of a poem’s becoming were evidently set by the performative 
Circumstances in which it was composed—whether for the first time, 
as one might ideally want to hypothesize, or in some subsequent 
moment, aay the moment at which a text achieved a more or less 
standard form or at which it was committed to print in a given edition 
of the Sirsdgar. Whichever case one chose, Bryant was insistent that 
a poem should be understood as an event.!? In this he followed the lead 
of a host of twentieth-century critics writing in English: Northrop Frye, 
Daniel H.H. Ingalls, Stanley Fish, Barbara Herrnstein Smith, and 
Edward Said. If one looked closely, said Bryant, one could see a Sur 
poem develop as it moved from word to word and phrase to phrase, 
and one could infer from that process the intentions of the author/ 
performer as stimulated by his own expectations of what a ‘knowing 
audience’ would and would not expect. 

In this picture of how poetic compositions come to be, individual 
authorial intention was conditioned fundamentally by the genre into 
which a poem was ‘thrown’—in this case, the pad. Knowledge of that 
genre was shared between poet/performer and audience, and radically 
shared in their common singing of the poem’s refrain. But such sharing 
of expectation did not necessarily serve to dampen a poet’s creativity. 
Instead 1t Sometimes inspired subversions directed against what the 
audience might reasonably expect—or could be made to expect by a 
poet's skillful handling of the poem itself. Bryant depicted Surdas as 
a master of al] these things: sometimes gifted in irony, sometimes 
guilty of “intentionally misleading’ his audience, sometimes adept at 
spreading ‘distraction’ for the sake of ‘revelation.’!? 

I have been deeply influenced by this way of reading many Surdas 
poems, and | have found it often works for Mira and Kabir as well, 
though occasionally with rather different results. This sort of approach 
runs parallel to the text-critical canons I laid out earlier, in that it expects 
to find in an adequate reading of any poem a certain tension—a tension 
not unlike the tension in text-critical practice between what can be 
known historically about a poem’s earliest performance and the way In 
which it came to be performed later on. In regard to purely literary 
questions, one wants to get at the tension between the intention of the 
poet and the expectations and experiences of the audience (if one can 
Separate these two for analytical purposes), and one wants to observe 
the dynamics to which that tension might lead. In both these cases, the 
text-critical and the interpretive, both author and audience are involved, 
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but in neither do we meet them in pure form. Rather, they are guiding 
principles for critical perception—postulates, one might say. And in 
both cases manuscript variants and different performance practices 
may well come into play. 

This moves us in a different direction from what rasa theory has 
often produced, but I do not wish to give the impression that this sort 
of commentary is entirely foreign to canons of criticism that have 
developed in India itself. Consider, for example, the general analysis 
of sustained verbal utterance (vakya) that was articulated in the Mimamsa 
schoo] well over a millennium ago. The Mimamsakas demanded mean- 
ingful correspondence between an annunciatory beginning (upakrama) 
and a Summary conclusion (upasamhdara), giving special attention to 
structures of expectation (Gkdinksa) created by the former, fulfilled by 
the latter, and without which neither would make full sense. Along the 
way they also emphasized the roles played by novelty (apirvata), 
repetition (abhydsa), and an economy of challenge and response. In 
my view such features, though they are broadly rhetorical and not 
specifically poetic, bear significantly on the ways in which the bhakti 
poems of Mira, Kabir, and especially Sur can best be understood. They 
also help reveal the presuppositions according to which they were 
constructed.'* | 

Once the spotlight of rhetorical criticism is directed toward the 
important fact of how a poem will be received by its audience. still more 
questions emerge. After all, this hypothetical first reception 1s only the 
first of many; otherwise these poems could never have survived in 
memory. Several chapters in this book are devoted to exploring the 
longer history of the way in which these poems and the poets whose 
names they bear have been received. Generally speaking. I focus less 
on the literary domain than on the larger cultural and even political 
‘use’ to which our three bhakti poets have been put. and J often suggest 
that current uses stand at quite some distance from the performative 
worlds in which the poetry first developed. The same is true for the life 
stories associated with Mira, Sur, and Kabir, and these two elements— 
poem and life—often move in tandem. But even in the period of the 
bhakti poet-saints themselves, it 1s important to address the question 
of how life and word interact, from the point of view both of the poets 
themselves and of those who prize them. Two essays on Surdas 
(Chapters 10 and 12) get at some of the details of What might be 
involved. 
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Plan of the Book 


In forecasting the basic dimensions of this work I spoke of an altar- 
room, and sure enough, it is largely organized according to the indi- 
vidual images of the poet-saints who are under worship here. Yet as 
the metaphor would imply, these images stand on a certain shared 
surface. and the essays that appear in the first part of the book attempt 
to describe just what that surface is—or ought to be. Each of the 
chapters in this section ranges over the literature of North Indian bhakti 
as a whole. In different ways each of them draws attention to the fact 
that when we consider the figure of ‘the bhakti poet-saint’, we always 
need to keep an eye on both poetry and hagiography—economies of 
word and life. 

The first chapter, “Author and Authority,’ focuses on the ‘word’ side 
of the coin but keeps fingering it to see how the ‘life’ side, inscribed 
on the back, works its way through to ‘word’—and vice versa. The 
basic question this essay addresses 1s: What can one mean when one 
speaks of figures such as Mira, Sur, and Kabir as the authors of the 
poems attributed to them? The question has force not just because these 
poet's life stories are told with such obvious performative intent—that 
is the subject of the chapter that follows—but because the poems 
themselves share in the Same game. The literary genre called pad is at 
the core of the bhakti traditions of North India, and before each pad 
comes to its conclusion, we listeners expect to learn the name of the 
poet who composed that pad. Normally, in fact, it is the very mention 
of that name that signals to the audience that a pad is about to conclude: 
the poet is giving it his or her oral signature. | 

But what's in a name, as Shakespeare asked? The argument of this 
chapter is that such a question can best be answered not by thinking 
about an author in the way that has become conventional in modern 
Europe—Foucault has famously laid bare its culturally confined pre- 
suppositions—but by thinking of authority instead. The authors of 
bhaku poems such as the pad are authors in the sense that they give 
a poem authority before its audience. 

To what uses might such authority be put? That is the issue animat- 
ing the second chapter, ‘Morality beyond Morality.’ Here the literary 
genre is quite different; it’s the other side of the coin. We are speaking 
of hagiography now—hagiography written as poetry but not primarily 
celebrated for that fact. unlike the pad—and the text I explore is the 
most influential hagiography of its type. This is the Bhaktamal of 
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Nabhadas (ca. 1600 CE) as interpreted in the Bhaktirusabodhini com- 
mentary of Priyadas (1712 CE). As for the three Hindu saints featured 
in this chapter, only one of them appears among the ‘three bhakti 
voices’ that structure the book as a whole: Mirabai. The other two poet- 
saints whom I choose for this chapter are Narasi Mehta, the foremost 
exemplar of Gujarati bhakti poetry, and the Rajasthani royal pair 
Pipadas and his wife Sita. 

‘Morality beyond Morality’ was written for a comparative volume 
dealing with saintly exemplitude, and my purpose was to show how the 
Bhaktamal and its commentary depict bhakti as a moral economy that 
contrasts to and exceeds the demands of ‘ordinary’ dharma. No doubt 
people turn to the precepts of the dharmasastras for moral advice, but 
it is likely that narrative genres are even more important for this 
purpose, including those that tell the lives of the bhakti saints. So one 
must deal with the special problem of what dharma looks like in a 
bhakti mode. It is certainly more extravagant than any quotidian ana- 
logue, and the definition of the community that gives bhakti dharma its 
contextual meaning 1s quite different from what one encounters in a text 
like The Laws of Manu. As Nabhadas and Priyadas tell it, the lives of 
individual bhakti saints—each of them poets—adumbrate individual 
lessons, yet there 1s a common thread: the ethical extravagance of 
bhakti. This gives bhakti its special authority. 

The third and final chapter in this opening section of the book also 
takes up the issue of how the bhakti poet-saints of North India hang 
together as a group. This time, however, the issue is not authorship 
or authority, but taxonomy—how one ought to understand the group 
as a group. Ever since Ramcandra Sukla published his enduringly 
influential Hindi Sahitya ka Itihas (‘History of Hindi Literature’) in 
1929, it has been customary to refer to a ‘bhakti penod’ near the 
beginning of that history—Sukla dated it from VS 1395-1700 (1338- 
1643 CE)—and to divide authors identified with that penod into two 
‘currents’ (dharda): nirgun and sagun.'> Nirgun poets cultivate a style 
of speech to and about the Deity that stresses its ‘qualitylessness.’ 
insisting that every human formulation of what counts as divinity 
misses the mark, particularly those that depict God in the form of an 
image. They match this talk about God with an analysis of human 
existence that sticks to the plain facts rather than embroidering them 
with fancy. Sagun poets do just the opposite, addressing themselves 
to a Deity who stoops to devotees’ needs. taking on symbolic and 
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isual forms molded to suit the perceptual and emotional capacities of 
human beings. Such a Being has real attributes—attributes that are 
self-imposed. It—or more likely, he or she—is ‘qualified.’ Personal 
in torm, deities of this type inhabit narrative worlds that draw on but 
add something distinctive to the quotidian round of ordinary life, and 
sagun poets like nothing better than to adumbrate such narratives. 
They often do so by taking on voices that belong to those divine realms. 

The nirgun/sagun taxonomy goes far back in the history of Indian 
philosophy, figuring with special importance in the writings of the 
philosopher-theologian Samkara (ca. 800 CE). Sukla gave this formu- 
lation quite a different twist, however, by using it as a literary-historical 
tool. His purpose was to distinguish between someone like Kabir on 
the one hand (exemplarily nirgun) from someone like Mirabai on the 
other (incurably sagun). And he was also quite comfortable placing 
Surdas on Mira’s side of the ledger. 

In ‘The Nirgun/Sagun Distinction,’ I address myself to the question 
of just how adequate this taxonomy is. Obviously the question could 
be raised in strictly conceptual or stylistic terms, but I address it 
historically instead. If one moved back from Sukla’s time and ap- 
proached the period in which the bhakti poets were first grouped as a 
single, more or less coherent unit, would one find this same classifi- 
cation? If not, would Sukla’s latter-day effort still work, or would it 
make sense to adopt another taxonomy instead? I look at a certain range 
of hagiographies and anthologies (sphutkar pads) and observe that the 
nirgun/sagun taxonomy describes them less well than its propounders 
might have hoped. 

The textual record is very mixed. Rather than grouping the nirgun 
and sagun poets in separate anthologies—a practice that belonged 
rather to major sectarian communities—these more generic and often 
humbler anthologies typically jumble them together. Recently, for 
instance, | was looking at an eighteenth-century manuscript that began 
as a collection of poems bearing the name of the Marathi poet-saint 
Tukaram—clearly a sagun figure in Sukla’s terms. But after a score 
of Tukaram poems have been recorded, the manuscript turns into an 
anthology that spans the nirgun/sagun divide: Kabir, Mira, Ravidas, 
Sur, Namdev, Tulsidas, Malukdas, Ramdas—they all stand cheek by 
jowl. In later chapters of this book I will argue that it took quite some 
sectarian effort on the part of the Vallabha Sampraday to divide the life 
and poetry of Surdas so that his nirgun and sagun sides would stand 
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in clear opposition to one another, the sagun superseding the nirgun. 
The ‘real’ Surdas—the poet we meet in the old manuscripts—is much 
more of a mix, and I believe this was also true of Kabir and even 
Mirabai. When one looks at our trio as a whole, then, it makes good 
sense to remove the nirgun/sagun spectacles and take a fresh look at 
how they might be understood in relation to one another. Manuscripts 
of different types can be expected to give different answers, and they 
don’t always correspond to what Jater classifications allow. They 
encourage us to think of the spectrum of bhakti poet-saints as a single, 
complex, variegated spectrum. 

With this prolegomenon at hand we are ready to proceed to the heart 
of the book. Here we will find ourselves in a landscape organized 
around particular poets—Mira, Sur, and Kabir—but I hope the moods 
and motifs that connect them will still be visible on a cumulative 
reading. To Set these poets parallel, I have included in each subsequent 
section of the book a chapter that deals with the question of how they 
appear in their oldest manuscript traditions. The essays in question are 
‘Mirabai in Manuscript’ (Chapter 4), “The Early Sursagar and the 
Growth of the Sur Tradition’ (Chapter 9), and ‘Kabir in His Oldest 
Dated Manuscript’ (Chapter 15). In highlighting these old manuscripts, 
I hope to show that the written traditions associated with our bhakti tno 
actually vary considerably and in interesting ways. No cookie-cutter 
will do. Yet however different the results may be, I am convinced that 
the common exercise of searching out early sources is necessary in 
each case. 

For each of our ‘three voices,’ I also translate a number of poems 
that emerge from the earliest manuscript strata. Readers will some- 
times be meeting these poems for the first time, since they have not 
previously been published. I offer more translations of early. datable 
poems attributed to Surdas than to Mira or Kabir. In Mira’s case 
this has to do with the fact that very few poems associated with her 
name are extant in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century manuscripts. 
I translate the full range available—a measly six—in “Mirabai in 
Manuscript’ and ‘Krishna and the Gender of Longing’ (Chapters 4 and 
7). As explained in ‘Mirabai in Manuscript,” an additional store of 
seventeenth-century poems attributed to Mirabai apparently exists 
somewhere in the Gujarat Vidya Sabha Library in Ahmedabed, but the 
manuscripts containing them cannot be located at present. One hopes 
they—and perhaps others—will come to light soon. 
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visual forms molded to suit the perceptual and emotional capacities of 
human beings. Such a Being has real attributes—attributes that are 
self-imposed. It—or more likely, he or she—is ‘qualified.’ Personal 
in form, deities of this type inhabit narrative worlds that draw on but 
add something distinctive to the quotidian round of ordinary lite, and 
sagun poets like nothing better than to adumbrate such narratives. 
They often do so by taking on voices that belong to those divine realms. 

The nirgun/sagun taxonomy goes far back in the history of Indian 
philosophy, figuring with special importance in the writings of the 
philosopher-theologian Samkara (ca. 800 CE). Sukla gave this formu- 
lation quite a different twist, however, by using it as a literary-historical 
tool. His purpose was to distinguish between someone like Kabir on 
the one hand (exemplanily nirgun) from someone like Mirabai on the 
other (incurably sagun). And he was also quite comfortable placing 
Surdas on Mira’s side of the ledger. 

In ‘The Nirgun/Sagun Distinction,’ | address myself to the question 
of just how adequate this taxonomy is. Obviously the question could 
be raised in strictly conceptual or stylistic terms, but I address it 
historically instead. If one moved back from Sukla’s time and ap- 
proached the period in which the bhakti poets were first grouped as a 
single, more or less coherent unit, would one find this same classifi- 
cation? If not, would Sukla’s latter-day effort still work, or would it 
make sense to adopt another taxonomy instead? I look at a certain range 
of hagiographies and anthologies (sphutkar pads) and observe that the 
nirgun/sagun taxonomy describes them less well than its propounders 
might have hoped. 

The textual record is very mixed. Rather than grouping the nirgun 
and sagun poets in separate anthologies—a practice that belonged 
rather to major sectarian communities—these more generic and often 
humbler anthologies typically jumble them together. Recently, for 
instance, I was looking at an eighteenth-century manuscript that began 
as a collection of poems bearing the name of the Marathi poet-saint 
Tukaram—clearly a sagun figure in Sukla’s terms. But after a score 
of Tukdram poems have been recorded, the manuscript turns into an 
anthology that spans the nirgun/sagun divide: Kabir, Mira, Ravidas, 
Sur, Namdev, Tulsidas, Malukdas, Ramdas—they all stand cheek by 
jowl. In later chapters of this book I will argue that it took quite some 
sectarian effort on the part of the Vallabha Sampraday to divide the life 
and poetry of Surdas so that his nirgun and sagun sides would stand 
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in clear opposition to one another, the sagun superseding the nirgun. 
The ‘real’ Surdas—the poet we meet in the old manuscripts—is much 
more of a mix, and I believe this was also true of Kabir and even 
Mirabai. When one looks at our trio as a whole, then, it makes good 
sense to remove the nirgun/sagun spectacles and take a fresh look at 
how they might be understood in relation to one another. Manuscripts 
of different types can be expected to give different answers, and they 
don’t always correspond to what later classifications allow. They 
encourage us to think of the spectrum of bhakti poet-saints as a single, 
complex, variegated spectrum. 

With this prolegomenon at hand we are ready to proceed to the heart 
of the book. Here we will find ourselves in a landscape organized 
around particular poets—Mira, Sur, and Kabir—but I hope the moods 
and motifs that connect them will still be visible on a cumulative 
reading. To set these poets parallel, I have included in each subsequent 
section of the book a chapter that deals with the question of how they 
appear in their oldest manuscript traditions. The essays in question are 
‘Mirabai in Manuscript’ (Chapter 4), ‘The Early Sursa@gar and the 
Growth of the Sur Tradition’ (Chapter 9), and “Kabir in His Oldest 
Dated Manuscript’ (Chapter 15). In highlighting these old manuscripts. 
I hope to show that the written traditions associated with our bhakti tno 
actually vary considerably and in interesting ways. No cookie-cutter 
will do. Yet however different the results may be, I am convinced that 
the common exercise of searching out early sources 1s necessary in 
each case. 

For each of our ‘three voices,’ I also translate a number of poems 
that emerge from the earliest manuscript strata. Readers will some- 
times be meeting these poems for the first time, since they have not 
previously been published. I offer more translations of early, datable 
poems attributed to Surdas than to Mira or Kabir. In Mira’s case 
this has to do with the fact that very few poems associated with her 
name are extant in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century manuscripts. 
I translate the full range available—a measly six—in ‘Mirabai in 
Manuscript’ and ‘Krishna and the Gender of Longing’ (Chapters 4 and 
7). As explained in ‘Mirabai in Manuscript.’ an additional store of 
seventeenth-century poems attributed to Mirabai apparently exists 
somewhere in the Gujarat Vidya Sabha Library in Ahmedabed, but the 
manuscripts containing them cannot be located at present. One hopes 
they—and perhaps others—will come to light soon. 
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For Kabir too, I provide a list of translations that falls short of those 
belonging to Sur. This time, however, the reason is not that only those 
poems exist in old manuscripts. To the contrary, it’s that much of the 
early poetry attributed to Kabir has already been translated into En- 
glish. Therefore I give special attention to the Kabir poems that appear 
in the Fatehpur manuscript dated VS 1639 (1582 CE), which have not 
vel appeared in translation. This is in ‘Kabir in his Oldest Dated 
Manuscript’ (Chapter 15). Several further translations also appear in 
‘Vinava Crossovers: Kabir and Sur’ (Chapter 16). 

But let's be frank. An additional reason that Surdas gets star billing 
here is that Sur has stood closer to the center of my work over the years 
than Mira or Kabir. Translations from poems of Surdas that were 
known in the sixteenth century, to which he belonged, appear in “The 
Verbal lcon—How Literal?,’ “Creative Enumeration in Sur’s Vinaya 
Poetry, and the chapter that deals with the portrait of Sudama that 
emerges from the early strata of the Sarsagar (Chapters 10-12). These 
are the chapters where my approach to the analysis of individual poems 
is most clearly on display. A few additional translations and analyses 
show up in ‘Last Seen with Akbar’ and ‘Why Surdas Went Blind’ 
(Chapters 8 and 13). Hindi and English first-line lists of all poems 
translated in this book can be found in the front matter. 

As a complement to my focus on the earliest discoverable strata of 
poetry and hagiography relating to our ‘three bhakti voices,’ the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth sections of the book also contain essays on the 
development of poetic and hagiographical traditions since that time. 
‘Mirabai as Wife and Yogi’ and ‘The Saints Subdued in Amar Chitra 
Katha’ (Chapters 5-6) investigate major transformations in the Mirabai 
tradition over time. They draw a contrast between the picture of Mira 
that emerges in early traditions and what one finds in more recent, even 
contemporary representations. ‘Why Surdas Went Blind’ (Chapter 13) 
Is a similar essay, focusing on transformations of the poet’s life that 
seem to have been engineered chiefly in response to the needs and 
desires of the major sectarian community that has claimed Surdas as 
its own, the Vallabha Sampraday. Here, as the title would Suggest, the 
history or legend of Sur’s blindness is my primary subject. ‘Last Seen 
with Akbar’ (Chapter 8) focuses ona closely related aspect of Vallabhite 
hagiography: the specific effort to make Sur appear to have been a 
pupil of Vallabhacarya. I hope this essay also serves to present a more 
balanced perception of who the ‘real’ Surdas might have been. 
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A second concern of ‘Last Seen with Akbar’ is to evaluate this early 
Surdas against conflicting standards that are suggested by the religious 
politics of our own day. Was Surdas a person whose poetic perspec- 
tives align nicely with a specific and ‘pure’ form of Vaishnavism or 
was he someone more catholic—the sort of poet who could appear at 
the court of Akbar or Islam Shah and be celebrated not only by Hindus 
but by Muslims as well? In short, should he be seen through a sectarian 
lens or a Syncretic one? 

It turns out to be impossible to answer this question in the way it 
is posed, and this should come as no surprise: this is exactly the 
situation in which we find ourselves if we press the sagun/nirgun 
dichotomy into service. In both instances what we need instead is a 
dialectical approach, one that will help us get close to the poet as 
appreciated in the sixteenth century while simultaneously making us 
aware of the limitations of our own questions. The chapter on ‘Vinaya 
Crossovers: Kabir and Sur’ (Chapter 16) bears on this sagun/nirgun 
issue by Setting certain poems of Surdas, who is commonly viewed as 
sagun, alongside counterparts that are attributed to the famously nirgun 
Kabir. 

Like the essays on Mirabai and Surdas that we have just reviewed, 
there are also chapters in which I consider some of the uses to which 
Kabir has been put. There are two chapters of this sort, and they frame 
the last section of the book. The first in this pair, “The Received Kabir: 
Beginnings to Bly’ (Chapter 14), begins early, then jumps forward to 
Robert Bly’s adaptation of Kabir to the contemporary American scene. 
It’s a very different Kabir from some others we have come to know, 
and he comes to Bly by the improbable route of earlier translations 
made by Rabindranath Tagore on the basis of a somewhat idiosyncratic 
Bengali transmission. Consider the catholicity! 

The second chapter in the pair is quite different. Entitled “Bhaku, 
Democracy, and the Study of Religion’ (Chapter 17), it is particularly 
concerned with liberal or secularist uses of this great saint—Kabir as 
an apostle of ‘national integration’ by virtue of his supposed appeals 
to Hindu-Muslim unity. What difference would it make to such claims 
if we were to restrict our sense of Kabir to what can be learned about 
him from the oldest available manuscripts? A much more complicated 
picture would come into view, as it would in the case of other bhakti 
saints of his period. The chapter opens its lens to two other poet-saints 
as well—Mirabai and Ravidas—and raises the general question ot how 
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scholarship such as this book represents might matter when issues 
facing Indian democracy call for a reappropriation of North India’s 
bhakti past. 

The rigors of scholarship don’t imply that we should abandon the 
effort to relate Kabir or any other great bhakti poet to questions and 
concerns that emerge in our own day. We cannot avoid that task. For 
one thing, it is being forced upon us by the Hindu right, whose use of 
historical bhakti, especially in the person of Tulsidas, is exactly oppo- 
site to the tolerant. accommodationist use that earlier administrations 
tried to make of Kabir. Another recent initiative comes from quite a 
different quarter: Dharmavir’s effort in Kabir ke Alocak (1997) to 
reclaim Kabir for the oppressed of Indian society, its lower strata, its 
Dalits.'® But once scholarship comes into play, the purpose of such 
efforts cannot simply be to proof-text the past. Rather, it serves as an 
invitation to discover it—to use the bhakti past and its performative 
present as ways of contextualizing our own concerns. And why? So 
that we can see that ours are not the only concerns one could bring 
to these poet-saints and their times, and so that we can see that 
our present-day concerns, often seemingly at loggerheads, may fit 
together in a way that 1s more complementary than at first we might 
suppose. 

In its largest dimension, then, this book is an appeal to historical 
reason—seeing ourselves in the many streams of history and accepting 
the humility this implies. It 1s also an appeal to the virtue of imaginative, 
critical engagement—the challenge of conceiving interactions between 
poet/pertormers and audiences that may be quite different from what 
we assume in the present day. Furthermore, it challenges the compla- 
cency of sectarian and nationalist claims: these often turn out to be 
products of histories of their own rather than of the worlds in which 
our three bhakti poet-saints actually lived. Finally, the book is an appeal 
to the importance of seeing family—the bhakti family—as family, with 
all the diversity and interconnectedness that implies: Muslim, Hindu, 
low caste and high caste. and both and none of the above. 

These three bhakti poets—Mira, Sur, and Kabir—stand for a great 
deal in the self-perception of people living in North India today. Some 
of this perception, like the poets themselves. is deeply illuminating. 
Some of it. I think, could stand to change. And much reverberates 
beyond the borders of India itself, not just to Indians living abroad but 
to many of the deep concerns in any human life. 


THE BHAKTI POET-SAINT 


I 
Author and Authority 


This chapter originally appeared in The Journal of Asian Studies 47:2 (1988), 
pp. 269-90, as ‘Author and Authority in the Bhakti Poetry of North India’. 
Thanks are owed to David Shulman for beckoning me to its subject by 
organizing a panel on concepts of authorship at the Wisconsin Conference on 
South Asia in 1983; and to Norman Cutler, Hew McLeod, Philip Lutgendorf, 
and Frances Pritchett for their illuminating criticism of various drafts. 


In America we love to put our names on things. Everything from tree 
trunks to subway cars bears the evidence of our desire to announce 
what we are and own, and in the world of arts and letters the landscape 
is little changed. There the copyright expresses our instinct that even 
creativity has its property aspect: we claim what we have composed. 
There is a great tendency among us to be suspicious of anything 
unsigned, and pseudonymity is rare. 

Not every culture is this way. To Americans it may seem a law ot 
nature that books in libraries be catalogued by author’s name first and 
only secondarily by title, but in India it is often done the other way 
around. Indians usually do acknowledge authors, yet the reality of 
many well-known Indian texts seems to overshadow their authors’ 
identities, and even smaller, more personal works often betray the 
sense that an author’s job is to transmit something that has been 
given—to give it again—rather than to create and in that act possess 
it.’ Sometimes the author’s name is omitted from a title page or dust 
jacket, and when it appears it often receives smaller billing than it 
would in the West. 
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Given the relatively understated role that is assigned to many Indian 
authors, it is intriguing to find a genre of Indian literature in which the 
author's signature plays a prominent role indeed. I refer to the pad, 
probably the most influential medium for the expression of devotion 
(bhakti) in North India. Pads are rhymed lyric compositions of about 
six or eight lines in length (although occasionally they can be much 
longer) that center on religious themes; each pad bears a refrain and 
is intended to be sung. Pads have been composed in most of the major 
literary dialects that contribute to what can broadly be called the Hindi 
language family, including Brajbhasa, Rajasthani, and sadhukkart bhasa 
(a mixed argot of “holy men’s speech’), and some of the poet-saints 
who expressed themselves in pads in the fifteenth and following 
centuries did so in such compelling ways that their voices can still be 
heard today. What they said forms much of the foundation of Hindi 
literature. 

One is not left to infer the names of authors of these pads on the 
basis of what they said. It is virtual requirement of the genre—and in 
this the pad is not alone°-—that the poet’s name appear in the last one 
or two lines as a sort of oral signature. But the question then confronts 
us: what do these signatures mean? For the closer we look, the plainer 
it becomes that such signatures register more—and at the same time 
rather less—than the name of 4 poem’s author. Although many of these 
signatures express authorship in the familiar sense, others touch more 
on a meaning of ‘author’ that has lost its currency in modern English." 
They say less about the authorship side of ‘author’ than about the 
uuthor’s authority, and they invite us to reconsider our preconceptions 
about the relation between art and life. 


Poets Old and New 


Let me report an experience I had as I attempted to locate a series of 
poems attributed to the bhakti poet Ravidas, who is traditionally said 
to have been a younger contemporary of the great iconoclast Kabir. 
Forty of Ravidas’s compositions are included in the Gurtt Granth Sahib 
of the Sikhs.” which makes him the poet most frequently cited in the 
Gurtt Granth Sahib after Kabir and Namdey, if one leaves aside poems 
composed by the Sikh gurus themselves. Nor is his fame confined to 
the Gurti Granth Sahib: other poems of Ravidas are anthologized in the 
Sarvanget and Paticvani, which serve as the most important scriptures 
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of the Dadi Panth.? Indeed, his is one of the ‘five voices’ that give the 
last named work its title. Yet he remains one of the less-sung heroes 
of North Indian bhakti. 

For this reason I was most interested to learn that in present-day 
Punjab and in certain other localities across North India, Ravidas cuts 
quite a figure indeed. Temples are dedicated to him, cultural organi- 
zations and educational institutions bear his name, and a mission has 
been established in Delhi and the Punjab to discover more about his 
life and work in Banaras, his native city. The cause for all this stir in 
recent years is that Ravidas came from a caste that ranks below that 
of any of his compeers in the world of medieval North Indian bhakti. 
He was a caimar, a leatherworker, and his castefellows, anxious to 
cancel the opprobrium that traditionally attends their social status, are 
the ones chiefly responsible for giving his name the luster it has 
attained of late.® 

One of the most interesting activities of the Ravidas organizations 
falls into an area well known to many readers of this chapter. By means 
of a word borrowed into Hindi from English, this activity is called 
‘research,’ and it involves a series of investigations into the exact 
circumstances surrounding Ravidas’s life in Banaras. Most particu- 
larly, there has been a major effort to discover the place where he was 
born and grew up. B. R. Ghera, a vigorous man who had retired from 
a career as clerk in the Ministry of Labor and Works, managed to 
deduce that Ravidas must have been born in a little community called 
Sri Govardhanpur, where camars still live. This village is located just 
beyond the southern wall of Banaras Hindu University. Other tradi- 
tions about the poet’s home are current in Banaras,’ but Ghera rea- 
soned that Sri Govardhanpur must have been the true site since it 1s 
the only camdr settlement that lies between what is traditionally called 
the camdr ghat (in Assi) and the trade road to the south of the city that 
would have been used by the traveling merchants (banjdras) with 
whom Ravidas is said on occasion to have come in contact. 

Furthermore, there is a tree in Sri Govardhanpur that is believed to 
possess remarkable properties and is associated in local legend with 
an unnamed Dalit (i.e., ‘Untouchable’ ) wonderworker (candal jadugar). 
Ghera deduced that this association must represent a vague memory 
of the incident, reported elsewhere, in which the famous ascetic 
Gorakhnath came to hold discussions with Ravidas. Great yogi though 
he was, Goraknath suffered from the heat, so Ravidas took a twig from 
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a pile of sticks that had been gathered for firewood and plunged it into 
the ground near where Gorakhnath sat. Miraculously, a shade tree 
sprang up to shelter the yogi; that tree. Ghera reasoned, ts the tree still 
venerated today.* 

When Ghera's research led to such positive conclusions, he pro- 
ceeded to solicit funds from camdrs who had attained a measure of 
wealth either in the Punjab or in England, and before long the founda- 
tion was laid for a temple to Ravidas on the site of his birth. In the years 
since 1967 that temple has slowly been constructed, and in it the poems 
of Ravidas are recited on a regular basis. It was to see this place and 
hear these poems that I traveled to Sri Govardhanpur. I expected that 
I would at last have the chance to hear how the poems of Ravidas sound 
when they are actually recited by members of the community that holds 
them in special esteem. I was ready with my tape recorder and eager 
to check them against printed versions of the same poems, particularly 
those included in the earliest known corpus, that of the Gurit Granth 
Sahib. 

How great was my naiveté. When the Guru Ravidds Granth was 
opened in the temple at Sri Govardhanpur and the old liturgist began 
to chant. I found a text totally at variance with anything I had been led 
to expect. As far as I was able to determine, it contained not one of the 
lyrics of Ravidas that appear in the Gurit Granth Sahib. Instead, I was 
listening to a group of poems that are in a sense more about Ravidas 
than by him, even though he 1s their recorded author. These are poems 
about the greatness of the guru and the importance of one’s fealty to 
him, of which the following may serve as a typically turgid example: 


™ Hl Rd AA fs emt a eR a a 
qa tH Sea AU gat We IA 
mA aT ea Ha a Paes 
Wa a 7 sat ary feat wart 
AIR a ai was a fea we aA 
7] wa fad fae wat ae @ frat fact 
Aol West Wed Hel ha ahaa 

set WX at fat ax me teeta faa 


Project the guru’s image in your mind, 
hold it ever steady in your thought. 
Purity, charity, making yourself a name— 

these only bolster your pride. 
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But to mutter the name of the guru in your heart 
will make you unshakably wise. 
Hunger and thirst will never depart 
except by the name of God; 
No one will ever find the true guru 
who 1s self-concerned at heart. 
How shal] the mind be set aright? 
By telling what the guru has done. 
Tell me then, what’s the benefit 
in nurturing hosts of lies? 
Keep the guru’s commands in mind— 
so says Ravidas.” 


Now in a certain way this is just the sort of poem I should have 
expected. The recitation of many sacred texts in North India begins 
with obeisance to the relevant guru, and in a theological tradition in 
which the satguru, the ‘true guru,’ is sometimes all but indistinguish- 
able from God, this initial act of veneration becomes all the more 
important. But what is curious here is that the putative author and the 
subject of his praise are in an odd way one and the same. 

At the first, most obvious level, Ravidas is presumably singing the 
praises of his own guru, and there has been some pointed discussion 
in the community about who that was, since these Untouchables are 
loathe to accept the traditional suggestion that it was the famous 
Brahmin Ramanand.'° At a second level, he is simultaneously singing 
the praises of another guru—the satguru, God himself—and the term 
satguru often appears in the first hymns listed in the Guru Ravidas 
Granth. Finally, a third guru is implied. He is implied in the very name 
of the book, which quite definitely echoes the title that has come to 
be applied to the Sikh scriptures and was certainly chosen in part 
because it was hoped that this Granth would be seen as parallel and 
equal in validity to the Sikh Granth.'' The third guru implied in the 
opening poems of the Guru Ravidas Granth is, of course, Ravidas 
himself. It is his guru-ship at least as much as his authorship that gives 
the book the force it has for those who hear and recite it, and when 
they sing these lines, the guru they have most clearly in mind is none 
other than the author to whom the words are imputed: Ravidas. The 
tone, style, and form of the poetry have nothing whatever to do with 
the sort of poem that is attributed to Ravidas in the old anthologies, 
including the Gurii Granth Sahib, but that bothers no one. His author- 
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ship is only secondarily relevant to his presence here; it is his authority 
that counts. 

Since the 1980s the text read morning and evening at the temple of 
Ravidas has changed. Now Ravidas comes to the gathered worshipers 
from a little printed book in which are collected all the poems attributed 
to him in the Gurtt Granth Sahib. Ghera’s handwritten book is a thing 
of the past. But the authority of the author celebrated in either collection 
remains immense, and is not only audible but visible. Enshrined at the 
heart of the temple is an image of the poet; and oleographs, paintings, 
and maps depicting incidents in his life are spread about its walls. 
These listeners are hearing the words of the figure who symbolizes 
their collective identity before God and the world. In a number of 
censuses undertaken by the British in the years prior to India’s inde- 
pendence, many of the camars of North India preferred to identify 
themselves as Raedisis (that is, Ravidasis) rather than use the more 
customary designation of their caste, with its derogatory connotations. 
When the name Ravidas appears in a poem, then, it is far more than 
a footnote indicating authorship: the life and status of poet and audience 
are intimately involved. 

For Ravidas to urge veneration of the guru, as he did in Ghera’s 
Guru Ravidds Granth, may seem more than a little tautological if one 
takes into account who the guru 1s for those who hear the poem, but 
that does not make the utterance meaningless—merely complex. In 
reciting the line, the community reaffirms its loyalty to its own ideals 
and consolidates its sense of identity by repeating words it understands 
as given to it rather than invented from within. The name Ravidas 
indicates that givenness. True, there has been a change from the time 
when the camars who heard such poems would scarcely have ques- 
tioned their authenticity. Now the leaders, at least, feel that Ghera 
produced these compositions himself. But what has mattered all along— 
both with Ghera’s Granth and in the current substitute—is not so much 
the authenticity of these poems as their authority. If Ravidas is their 
author, they speak with the collective weight of the community’s 
history before God. That shared history is made more explicit nowa- 
days than ever before, in that the service ends with a recitation of 
the guru-lineage that links these present listeners to Ravidas him- 
self. 

Admittedly this case is a somewhat special one, involving as it 
does the authorial identity of a poet who is effectively the patron saint 
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of a community, its guru. But it is by no means unique: a similar 
phenomenon is to be seen in the Sikh community. As is well known, 
the aniconic impetus of Sikh religion has prevented any of the Sikh 
gurus, even Nanak himself, from becoming the object of veneration in 
the form of an image; no statue of Nanak will be found in any Sikh 
gurdvard. But if anything, this aniconic guard against the dangers of 
worshiping a human being has further increased the weight of Guru 
Nanak’s words, which are so generously represented in the Gura 
Granth Sahib. Moreover, when his signature is recorded there, it is 
perfectly clear that more is at issue than his authorship of a given verse. 
As used by the Sikh community in reference to its scripture, the name 
Nanak refers not only to the first guru but to all those who had served 
as leaders of the community up to the time when the Gurii Granth Sahib 
was assembled in its final form. One knows which guru was remem- 
bered to be the author of a given pad by means of the heading (mahald) 
under which it 1s listed—these number from one to five—but in the 
poems themselves the only name one hears is that of Nanak.'* Within 
the confines of a poem, then, Nanak’s name clearly serves as a symbol 
of authority rather than of personal identity: when leaders subsequent 
to him in the history of the Panth composed poetry for the community, 
they did so in his name. 

With Ravidas and Nanak, we are traveling in a sectarian world: 
these poets became gurus in a more or less well defined institutional 
sense. And one need not stop there. It is also possible to hear the poems 
of Kabir and Dadi recited with sectarian conviction, since panths 
(‘paths’) have been established to venerate their names, too.!* In 
certain expressions of the Kabir Panth, indeed, Kabir is understood as 
a transtemporal figure, so his words have a resonance larger than life 
and his signature a force that goes beyond any single historical context. 
Particularly in the Dharmadasi branch of the Kabir Panth, the term 
‘Kabir’ signifies more than the name of a man.'* But with other poets 
of the medieval period, this sectarian perspective, with its tendency to 
canonization and even apotheosis, is not so vividly present. Although 
Surdas, Mirabai, and Tulsidas have their special audiences, they are 
not primarily identified with a single sectarian community, nor 1s any 
of them revered as guru in an institutionalized way. Outside sectanan 
circles, however—and sometimes within as well—the names of these 
other bhakti poets are held in every bit as much esteem as 1s enjoyed 
by Ravidas, Nanak, and Kabir; hence it is worthwhile asking whether 
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in poetry their names too point in the direction of authority rather than 
strictly of authorship. 

The case of Surdas is especially instructive in this regard. Although 
Sur has been claimed by one community in particular—the Vallabha 
Sampraday—his appeal is a catholic one.'> People outside the sect do 
not usually dispute the claim that Sur received his teaching from 
Vallabha, but they tend to be much more interested in the poet than in 
his supposed teacher: Sur’s hymns are sung far beyond the confines 
of the Vallabha Sampraday. This seems to have been the case for a long 
time; only some of the manuscripts of the great anthology of poems 
attributed to him, the Siarsdgar (Sur’s Ocean), bespeak a Vallabhite 
provenance. And even within the Vallabhite community people hold 
him in special esteem. He is not the guru, of course—that role is 
reserved for Vallabha—but as a poet he has no peer. Just what is the 
weight and meaning of Sur’s signature, then, when it is encountered 
in one of the poems attributed to him? 

In brief. Sur’s name (or any of its several variations) appears as 
much to guarantee authority as to indicate authorship. In a sense this 
is obvious if one contemplates the thousands of poems that have been 
added to the Siuirsdgar since Sur’s own time. The currently standard 
Kashi Nagaripracarini Sabha edition of the Sursagar contains upward 
of five thousand pads, and one mammoth nineteenth-century manu- 
script adds thousands more to that sum. Yet if one examines the oldest 
manuscripts of the Sursdgar, one finds collections comprising only a 
few hundred poems. The number grew in the course of time as other 
poems—some of them originally ‘signed’ by other poets—were added 
to the corpus; and over the course of time there was a general shift in 
the tenor of the poetry, too. All this makes clear that what we have in 
the Siursdgar is not the monumental work of a single poet that was early 
dispersed and had to be reassembled over the generations, but a 
sprawling, gradually evolving tradition that undoubtedly includes po- 
ems composed by several authors.'® Yet each of these poems bears a 
single poet’s name. 

One factor to consider in attempting to understand how this is 
possible is the role played by middlemen in the process of transmitting 
an authorial tradition such as Sur’s. These are the performers and 
editors of the Siirsdgar. and in a certain number of cases they were 
doubtless responsible for altering the signatures of poems that came 
to them so that they conformed to the signature of the great figure in 
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whose name a tradition of devotional poetry of Krishna was being 
amassed.!’ But it is also likely that the composers themselves (if for 
a moment we may consider them as distinct from performers) felt little 
obligation to make use of their natural names in ‘signing’ what they 
sang. Even in the relatively Westernized reaches of modern Hindi 
literature, it is very common for a person to make use of a pseudonym 
when assuming an authorial role, and Surdas’s name must have pre- 
sented itself as a natural choice to be the signature of many authors. 
In the first place, Sur is traditionally held to have been a blind poet, 
and the name Surdas is often used in a generic sense to address 
blind people; hence it would have been natural for blind singers, of 
whom there are many in India, to identify themselves in poetry as 
‘Surdas’.!® 

Second, I suspect that many of the singers who fashioned these 
poems wanted to be perceived as singing compositions of some impor- 
tance and pedigree, and Sur, the greatest poet of the Brajbhasa dialect. 
could compose no other. Or to see the matter from still a third perspec- 
tive, there was doubtless often an element of homage to Surdas in the 
singing of these other ‘Surs,’ an homage expressed by affixing to a 
poem the name of the poet who inspired it. Perhaps we should even 
consider that some of these poets composed poetry in roughly the way 
that music students like to sit down at the piano and compose a 
movement for a Mozart sonata.!? Since the genre in which these poets 
wrote required a signature, it was natural for them to supply the name 
of the master of the form; in some circles the name Sur may have gone 
with the pad genre in the same way that Mozartian phrases go with the 
sonata. 

Of course, Sur had no monopoly on the pad: other poets used it as 
well. It is quite possible that folk poets discriminated among possible 
pseudonyms (the word is not altogether apt) on the basis of the devo- 
tional mood being evoked in the poem at hand. The name of Mirabai, 
for instance, would go naturally with poems that emphasized the 
importance of ranking service to God above the callings of home and 
family. Ravidas was one of several names to which one could appeal 
if the poem had a strong vein of social protest. And if one were 
composing a poem that had to do with the childhood of Krishna or with 
the conflict between Krishna’s lovesick milkmaids and the ascetic 
philosopher Udho, then at least after a certain point in the evolution of 
the Sirsdgar, Sur’s name would easily have come to mind.-? When any 
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of these names was adopted, much more was being added to a poem 
than a mere signature. The whole composition might well be tuned to 
such an authorial persona many verses before the name itself was 
uttered. 

It is well to keep in mind that such apparently protean poetic 
identities are by no means anomalous when considered against the 
background of North Indian culture generally. It is perfectly common 
for a person to bear more than one name in the course of a lifetime. 
The assuming of a new identity, whether by reason of age, initiation, 
or sheer personal preference, will often mean the taking of a new name. 

When one brings al] these factors to bear, it comes as no surprise 
that in the course of the half millennium since Surdas sang, many 
people evidently became ‘Surs’ as they gave voice to poetic utterance. 
And this being the case, it is little wonder that modern editions of the 
Stirsdear such as the large one published by the Nagaripracarini Sabha 
contain as many mediocre poems as they do. Yet one should under- 
stand that from the point of view of the Sabha’s editors—and certainly 
from the perspective of most readers, even most critics—these are not 
mediocre poems, since they bear Sur’s signature. For how could a 
poem bearing his name lack an element of exaltation? How could Sur 
have composed a bad poem? 

For all the effort that has gone into the creation of editions such as 
the Sabha's, there has been little willingness to cut away at the 
Stirsdgar as if it were the product of multiple authors. The basic 
meaning of edition in this context is that individual poems are edited, 
not that the entire corpus has been refined and repaired. For there is 
a magic in the name Surdas that makes even modern editors who 
possess more than a passing acquaintance with the principles of 
Western textual criticism reluctant to set aside as inauthentic many 
poems that bear Sur's signature. Even for such scholars the poet’s 
hame seems to figure less as a piece of a historical puzzle than as a 
sort of imprimatur, and the tradition that Sur was vastly prolific is still 
quoted to justify this habit of mind.7! 

As | have implied. Sur was not the only poet to become the post- 
humous beneficiary of a large corpus of poetry of which he had no 
knowledge. The same is true of many poets and is particularly evident 
in regard to Mirabai, the famed Rajput poet-princess of Rajasthan. 
Indeed. Mira’s case iS even more extreme than Sur’s. With Sur, we can 
cerufy on the basis of manuscript evidence that at least a certain 
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proportion of the poems found in the present-day Sarsdgar—upwards 
of 400, out of a total of about 5000 poems in the presently standard 
Nagaripracarini Sabha edition—had come into usage in or near the 
poet’s own lifetime, but with Mira this is hardly the case. It is true that 
one poem attributed to her appears to have been recorded in the 
Kartarpur recension of the Gura Granth Sahib, dating to 1604 CE. 
Certain difficulties surround this poem, however, and we cannot be 
absolutely sure it was incorporated into the Granth Sahib before vs 
1699 (1642 CE).”* A parallel set of circumstances attends another poem 
that may be datable to the sixteenth century—again, we cannot be 
sure—and as many as twenty more have been claimed for the century 
following.”? Only in manuscripts belonging to the latter half of the 
eighteenth century—fully two centuries after the time Mira is univer- 
sally supposed to have lived—do we have any substantial reference 
to the poet-princess of Rajasthan, and even there the sampling is 
remarkably sparse, considering her towering reputation in the present 
day.24 

As with Sur, this means we must revise our impression of what 
Mira’s signature means when it appears in the many poems that bear 
her name. It seems unlikely that all the poems attributed to her could 
have been composed by a single sixteenth—century princess. As in 
Sur’s case, there is much about Mira that would have attracted later 
poets to the use of her name. Because she was a woman. her signature 
may well have served as an umbrella for a number of other female 
poets, and the force of her life story doubtless drew poets of both 
genders to her banner. It is possible, of course, that any poems com- 
posed by a historical Mirabai were retained purely in oral tradition unul 
they began to be written down centuries later, but this seems improb- 
able when one considers that we have substantial written collections 
for other poets with whom she is supposed to be roughly contemporary. 
Despite the uniform signature, what we have in present-day collections 
of Mira’s poems is evidently not the work of a single author. 


Signature and Syntax 


In trying to arrive at a sense of what signatures such as those of Sur, 
Nanak, Mira, and Ravidas mean, we can learn a great deal by paying 
attention to the diction surrounding these names in the poems in which 
they appear. It is normal practice in the commentarial literature, both 
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oral and written, to understand the poet's name as connected to the 
syntax of the rest of the line in which it figures by means of the verb 
‘to say” or Some variant of it. This seems to imply ina straightforward 
way that the poet named is the author of the verse in question and of 
the poem that it concludes. When one looks at what is actually in- 
volved, however, one sees that the situation is more complicated. The 
discourse of these poems is telegraphic. One almost always has to 
supply a certain number of connections between words in order to 
render their meaning intelligible in prose, and the connecting element 
that has to be supplied more frequently than any other is the one tying 
the signature to the language of the rest of the poem. Only on rare 
occasions is such a signature accompanied by a second word that 
serves this function in an obvious, one-dimensional way. 

To get some sense of what 1s involved in supplying such connec- 
uions, let us consider two samples from the thousands of poems one 
could choose. The first 1s the concluding line of a poem bearing 
Nanak’s name. The words of the poem itself provide only the following 
information: 


nanaka | bhagata | sada / vigadsu | 

Nanak / the devotees / always / happiness [or, happy] / 
suntat | dukha papa ka@ ndsu | 

on hearing / destruction of pain [and] sorrow /*° 


The commentator is therefore obliged to expand in providing a gloss 
In prose, and most commentators do so unflinchingly by supplying the 
verb ‘to say’ in tying the poet’s name to the rest of his composition. 
Here is an example: 


Theretore the guru [1.e., Nanak] says that those who are devoted to the 
Name [ot God] continually grow and prosper; on hearing the name all 
varieties of difficulty and sin are cut away.7° 


Or take, for comparison, a line from Sur. It too is a concluding line 


and it too is sparse in its diction: 


stiraddsa | prabhu | yahai parekhau | 
Surdas / Lord / this challenge / 


gokula | kahain / bisare | 
Gokul / why / forgot /?’ 


In this case we can refer to the exposition of a very scrupulous 
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commentator, one who places in parentheses any words that he feels 
are not directly given in the text. His comment reads as follows: 


Surdas says that this (is) the test of the Lord 
(Krishna): why has (he) forgotten Gokul?” 


Even in so careful a rendering the commentator has not thought it 
necessary to place parentheses around the verb ‘says.’ Either he 
understands it as part of the plain structure of the line or he regards 
it aS So constantly and apparently in need of being added that it would 
be tedious to draw attention to it each time. 

For our purposes, however, what is noteworthy in all this is pre- 
cisely the grammatical hiatus that exists between the signature and the 
remainder of the verse in which it occurs. Only rarely does a verb of 
‘authoring’ appear in connection with the poet’s name. Among the 
poets we have been considering, it is only Kabir who gives such a verb 
with any frequency, and that may have to do in part with euphony. for 
the commonest way to Say ‘to say’ 1s with the verb kah-. Occasionally 
one finds the verb ‘to say’ in Ravidas too, but very rarely in the others.~” 
And there are many times when clearly it is not even implied. 

Such times are particularly frequent in the Mira corpus, for her name 
is often anchored to the rest of the signature line by means of a genitive 
postposition. The phrase that rings in memory, since it occurs so many 
times, is 


miran ke [or re] prabhu giridhara ndgura 
Mira’s Lord is the clever Mountain-Lifter 


and the Sarsdgar presents several instances of the same construction 
(siira ke prabhu or stiraddsa ke prabhu). Much more numerous, how- 
ever, especially in poems that can be dated to the earlier stages of the 
Stirsdgar’s development, are equivalent phrases in which the exphicit 
genitive marker is omitted. These implicit compounds, of which sura 
prabhu and sttiraddsa prabhu are the most common, all mean ‘Sur's 
Lord’ too, but the responsibility for forming the grammatical connec- 
tion is left to the hearer. And there is often sufficient room for ambi- 
guity even in such frequently occurring patterns. The line of Sur that 
we have most recently cited provides an instance. It will be recalled 
that the commentator chose to interpret the words suéradasa prabhu by 
inserting the verb ‘says’ between them. He interprets the line as 
meaning ‘Surdas says that this (is) the test of the Lord....’ But one 
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could equally well understand these two words as a compound mean- 
ing ‘Surdas’s Lord’, in which case the line means ‘This is the test of 
Surdas’s Lord.’ 

Even apart from questions of text criticism and the growth of literary 
traditions, then. more than a simple claim to authorship 1s involved 
when a medieval Hindi poet’s name appears in a poem. The relation 
between the signature and the line of which it is a part can be an 
intricate matter indeed—not at all so simple as the linear ‘Surdas says’ 
or ‘Ravidas says’ would suggest. 


Poetry and Biography 


At issue here is the relation between poetry and biography or, in the 
setting of North Indian bhakti, between hymnody and hagiography. 
In North India these two are very closely related.” It is probable that 
the first and greatest of the “Lives of the Saints’ to be composed in 
Hindi, the Bhaktamal of Nabhadas, was drawn together at just about 
the same time that the first anthologies of devotional poetry were 
being fashioned, around the turn of the seventeenth century,”! and 
many of the poets whose lives it highlights are also featured in these 
contemporary anthologies: the Gurii Granth Sahib** and the Fatehpur 
collection containing poems by Sur and some thirty-five other poets.>* 
As the poetic anthologies expanded and proliferated, so too did their 
hagiographical counterparts, and not merely as parallel genres. These 
hagiographies tend to be organized around poetic compositions at- 
tributed to the figures they describe, and substantial numbers of 
entries in the poetic anthologies take their inspiration from motifs 
associated with the lives of the poets who are said to have composed 
them. 

Quite a number of poems attributed to Mirabai, for example, display 
this biographical emphasis prominently. The episode that most fre- 
quently makes its way into Mira’s poetry is the one cited by Nabhadas 
when he introduces the devotee Mira to readers of his Bhaktamal. It 
is the incident in which the king (rand) of the family into which Mira 
marnied tries to poison her. Or apparently so: Nabhadas does not 
actually name the rdnd or specify his relationship to Mira. Subsequent 
tradition clarifies things. It reports, as does Priyadas, who composed 
an influential commentary on the Bhaktamal in 1712 CE, that the rand’s 
anger was aroused by Mira’s exclusive attention to Krishna and total 
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neglect of the duties and affections that would have made her a good 
wife. As Priyadas tells us, however, the poison’s effect was nil. Mira 
willingly drank, then continued to sing of her immortal Lord, and the 
poison merely improved the quality of her voice.*4 

If one compares Nabhadas’s explicitly hagiographical poem about 
Mira with one of a number of poems said to have been composed by 
her, one Sees that the distance between the two genres is not So great 
as one might expect. There is no denying that the poems are very 
different in mood, pace, and choice of words. But as one comes to the 
end of the contrasting compositions, one finds a common element. The 
story of the poison serves as the culminating episode for both, occur- 
ring in the penultimate verse, and it is followed in each poem by a 
concluding verse that makes reference to Mira’s special] attachment to 
Krishna in his role as the heroic lifter of Mount Govardhan. First let 
us hear Nabhadas’s poem about Mira: 


Wea aT He-jFaet aft Ara Pritay wait 
asa Mitr TH wre, afrsrte fear 
Praia ofa fez, Wan wa TAT ATT 
gefa ao fea, aq at afer stat 
a 7 atl wa, Ma aga vat Aat 
afad Fra aaa h, he A Aer cit 


Modesty in public, the chains of family life— 
Mira shed both for the Lifter of Mountains. 
Like a latter-day gopi, she showed what love can mean 
in this devastated, age-ending age. 
No inhibitions. Totally fearless. 
Her tongue sang the fame of her tasteful Lord. 
Villains thought it vile. They set out to kill her. 
but not a single hair on her head was harmed: 
The poison she was brought tumed elixir in her throat. 
She cringed before none. She beat bhakti's drum. 
Modesty in public, the chains of family ae 
Mira shed both for the Lifter of Mountains.*° 


And here, for comparison, is 2 poem that the signature identifies as 
having been composed by Mira herself: 
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ra a aret wn Bat seat A ata 
art t wy Prem arn, WAH AAT UT Arar 


I'm colored with the color of dusk, oh rand, 
colored with the color of my Lord. 
Drumming out the rhythm on the drums, I] danced, 
dancing in the presence of the saints, 
colored with the color of my Lord. 
They thought me mad for the Maddening One, 
raw for my dear dark love, 
colored with the color of my Lord. 
The rdnd sent me a poison cup: 
I didn’t look, I drank it up, 
colored with the color of my Lord. 
The clever Mountain-Lifter is the lord of Mira. 
Lite after life he’s trae— 
colored with the color of my Lord.*® 


Obviously the latter poem has more than a bit of hagiography in it, 
and in other poems attributed to Mira the ‘autobiographical’ emphasis 
is even more pronounced.*’ Hence it is not surprising to find that the 
two genres are not always kept separate in the minds of those for whom 
Mira has meaning. On one trip to Rajasthan, for example, I happened 
to encounter a wandering radvan-hattho player in Jodhpur and took 
advantage of the occasion to ask him to sing me a song or two by Mira. 
| did receive two songs in response, and both of them included Mira’s 
name quite prominently, but only the first contained her signature. The 
second, instead of being by her, was about her. Whether the performer 
himself would have been comfortable in making such a distinction, | 
do not know. 

If it is possible for poems presumably ‘by’ an author to shape 
themselves around events in or aspects of the life of the poet, the 
Opposite phenomenon can also occur, illustrating the proximity of 
poetry and biography from the other side.“* For accounts of the lives 
of these poet-saints seem frequently to take their impetus from poems 
these poets are thought to have composed. To show how this could 
happen, we may take an example from the literature of Sur—in this 
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case from literature about him rather than by him. I refer to the Caurdsi 
Vaisnavan ki Varta, a work probably composed in about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, which provides the most extensive traditional 
biography of Sur that has come down to us. The entire structure of the 
Varta’s account of Sur’s life appears to have been patterned after the 
arrangement used to organize certain collections of his poetry. Logi- 
cally enough, it proceeds mainly in a sequence determined by the life 
story of the god to whom most of Sur’s poetry is dedicated: Krishna. 
One moves from Krishna’s birth through the episodes of his childhood 
and adolescence in the Braj country to the culminating event, his ras 
dance with the gopis, and his departure from Braj. Poems with other 
emphases—compositions depicting Krishna’s life as king of Dvaraka 
or his role in events recounted in the Mahabharata, poems praising 
Ram or bemoaning the poet’s own sorry biography—are fitted in 
around the edges.”” 

The Varta adapts the basic pattern of Krishna’s life to Sur’s. When 
Sur arrives near Braj, he meets Vallabha, the guru tradition ascribes 
to him, and there at Gaughat on the banks of the Jamuna. Vallabha 
initiates him into the mysteries of Krishna. Initiation complete, Vallabha 
takes him off to Gokul, the site where Krishna is supposed by Vallabhites 
to have spent his early childhood. At both places Sur composes songs 
to Krishna. At Gaughat he celebrates the god’s birth on this earth, as 
if Sur were finding a language for Krishna’s birth in his heart. At Gokul 
he sings of the charms of Krishna in his infancy. After that Sur’s 
journey takes him to Govardhan, where he is introduced, in effect. 
to the heroic side of Krishna’s adolescence, for when Krishna lifted 
Mount Govardhan to protect the residents of Braj from Indra’s angry 
rainstorms, It signaled the conclusion of what was is many ways the 
culminating battle of his youth. Parasauli is the last stop on Sur's 
journey, and it too has a special significance in Krishna’s life story. 
In the Vallabha Sampraday it is thought to be the place where Knshna 
first danced his ras dance. Sur sings of these theres in Knshna’s life 
as his own passes by. 

One might think on the basis of the foregoing account that the 
Vartd’s purpose is to cast Sur’s life in the mold of Krishna's, but this 
is only secondarily so. The primary interest of the author of the Varta 
is to provide a framework within which the rough sequence that had 
come to be ascribed to Sur’s poems about Krishna would make bio- 
graphical sense. Because that sequence was determined by the order 
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of events in Krishna's life, it appears that the poet’s life follows the 
vod's, but the Varta’s true preoccupation is not the tie between life and 
life but between art and life. Sur's life is retroactively fashioned to 
follow the order that was given to the poet’s collected opus. In very 
short compass, the stirddas ki vartd mimics the Stirsdgar. Once that bond 
is established. it cancels any suggestion that Sur’s poems could have 
been composed on a purely random, occasional basis, each one appro- 
priate to an event in which the poet participated or to a mood that welled 
up within him at a given time. Instead, we get a picture of Sur as the 
author of a whole. sequentially ordered corpus. He becomes the author 
of the Sirsdgar in the form that it was known at the time the Varta was 
composed.*” Indeed. on one curious occasion the Varrd reports that the 
poet was actually called by the name of his work: Vallabha addresses 
Sur as none other than *Sirsdgar’.*! 

One of the most vivid of the vignettes in the Varta that seem 
calculated to demonstrate the intimate connection between Sur’s art 
and his life is an episode in which Sur’s poetry 1s put to the test. Sur 
was blind—this is his hagiographical hallmark, much as Mira’s is the 
drinking of poison—so the great question was always how he could 
have produced poems that depend so formidably on visual detail. Was 
he cheating in some fashion? Did he just make it up on others’ hearsay? 
Or was he endowed with a visual acumen of even greater Sensitivity 
than that possessed by ordinary mortals? 

To answer these questions the author of the Vartd relates an incident 
involving the mischievous children of Vallabha’s second son, 
Vitthalnath. Vitthalnath was in charge of the temple at Gokul and was 
punctihhous in his efforts to provide fresh, decorous clothing for the 
image installed there, a tiny icon called Sri Navanitapriyayji and depict- 
ing Krishna with a handful of newly churned butter. Seeing Sur in 
attendance among the spectators who had gathered to have a visual 
experience (darsan) of Sri Navanitapriyaji in the hot season, 
Vitthalnath’s children decided that they would exceed every norm and 
clothe the image in what amounted to no clothes at all. Pearls and 
flowers were to suffice as garments for the Lord on that devastatingly 
hot day. The urchins were sure that the blind poet would be unable to 
detect this daring departure, but as soon as the curtain was drawn back 
und the image revealed, Sur gave voice to a song that revealed his 
amazement at what he ‘saw’ and was clear evidence that he had passed 
the children’s test. He spoke, as he customarily did, through the 
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persona of the one of the gupis in Krishna’s world. She addresses a 
friend: 


ad Y aft ARTaTRT 
amr ait ofa stad areytt faa afeaa wa pile saz 


Hey, I’ve seen Hari naked, all naked! 
A garland of lotuses glistens on his limbs 

which, lacking their garments, send out waves of charm. 
Seeing the measureless sweetness of each limb, 

thousands of Passions and Limbless Ones feel shame. 
He burbles with joy, smearing butter on his mouth, 

and Sur says the girls of Braj join him in his laugh.*” 


One of the effects of the Varta’s providing etiologies such as this 
for poems in the Sur corpus 1s to emphasize the poet’s close involve- 
ment in what he sang. On the Vartd’s telling, Sur is not merely 
producing exclamations of wonder that could have come from the lips 
of Krishna’s milkmaid friends upon seeing their lover so scantily clad: 
he is reporting his own experience before an image of the Lord. In 
making this point, the Varta greatly reduces the potential distance 
between poetry and biography. After a certain number of such stones, 
the reader of the Varta should be able to hypothesize occasions on 
which Sur sang—and ‘saw’—every poem in the Sursdagar, not just 
those discussed in the Vartd itself. The poems of the Sursagar, then. 
become testimonies to the experience of a saintly person, not disem- 
bodied compositions of literary or even devotional worth. And the 
blindness traditionally attributed to Sur becomes the guarantor not 
only of the accuracy of what he saw but of the force of what he 
said. 

As in the case of Mira, moreover, things come full circle when Sur's 
poetry mimics his biography. It would have been possible for many 
poets to say ‘how blind, how base, how blank’ they have been in 
humbly lamenting their personal inadequacies before the Lord. but 
when Sur says it, as he does in these or similar words on more than 
a few occasions, it has a particular bite (NPS 198.3, cf. 138.6, 296.2). 
Not surprisingly, the references to Sur’s blindness in poems attributed 
to him tend to become proportionately more numerous in relatively 
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recent strata of a Sarsdgar than they are in poems old enough to have 
come from the lips of the original Sur. As legends of the poet grew, 
they—and particularly their emphasis on his blindness—became 
more and more a part of what the poet himself was supposed to have 
said. 


The Poet as Part of the Poem 


It is not hard to see how such autobiographical allusions contribute to 
the force of the poems in which they occur. The sanctity of the speaker 
makes the poem worth listening to regardless of its literary quality, and 
if a poem conveys beauty as well as truth, so much the better. Yet this 
is not just a case of having a poem’s reception potentially altered by 
the audience’s knowledge of a poet’s reputation and biography: the 
poem itself often changes at the moment that the identity of the author 
is revealed. So once again we see that more is involved in giving a 
signature to a poem than merely citing an author’s name. 

Let us turn to several poems of Ravidas for examples of the sort of 
shift that 1s apt to take place in a poem when the poet’s signature is 
revealed. Frequently the realignment one feels in these bhakti poems 
is a Subtle one, involving a slight shift of perspective such as one finds 
in the poem that follows. In this composition Ravidas speaks through 
a persona, as is customary for poets such as Sur and Mira, who often 
speak through the words of Krishna’s gopis. Here Ravidas assumes 
the identity of a young girl: 


aq a qet ae faerftat te Wat ae A fernfeait 
WZ Wade GA He A Was «oe A SY AA A Wa 


ay Aq Ae Gt Was Reale Fay Was 
Gat saat ante a ate mle tae haat Aa Art 


Mother, she asks, with what can I worship? 
All the pure is impure. Can | offer milk? 
The calf has dirtied it in sucking its mother’s teat. 
Water. the fish have muddied; flowers, the bees— 
No other flowers could be offered than these. 
The sandalwood. where the snake has coiled, is spoiled. 
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The same act formed both nectar and poison. 
Everything’s tainted—candles, incense, rice— 
But still I can worship with my body and my mind 
and I have the guru’s grace to find the formless Lord. 
Rituals and offerings—I can’t do any of these. 
What, says Ravidas, will you do with me?*? 


This is one of the Ravidas poems in which a verb of speaking 
appears: the signature line begins kahi raviddsa, ‘says Ravidas.’ That 
would seem to imply that one could simply subtract this phrase from 
the rest of the poem and end up with uninterrupted, unencumbered 
direct discourse comprising what the young girl said to her mother. 
Indeed, this is quite possible, as it is in so many poems—particularly 
the early ones—of the Sirsdgar.“ But more is involved. as is sug- 
gested by the fact that when a pad is given musical rendition. its 
intensity often builds to precisely the point at which the signature is 
announced. Far from engaging in an act of mental subtraction. many 
listeners experience a sense of heightened satisfaction when the per- 
former reveals who it was that gave utterance to the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the poem. 

In the poem we have just heard, such a sense of expanded meaning 
is almost inevitable because of the theme on which the innocent girl 
chooses to question her elder. The issue is ritual punty, a matter close 
to the heart of Untouchables since it has been so commonly used to 
exclude them from Hindu worship, and the point of the poem is to ask 
whether even the purest substances used in Hindu rituals are not 
themselves ‘untouchable’, having been polluted by prior use.*” With 
this question to the fore, when the poet’s signature 1s disclosed one can 
scarcely help recalling more about him than his name. Ravidas is a man 
with an unusually high investment in whatever answer might be given 
to the girl’s question. Hence after his name has been mentioned, one 
hears in the first-person utterance of the last line not only the girl’s 
question but that of the poet himself. ‘What will you do with me”’ refers 
not just to her but to him. Like bifocals, the last line takes on a different 
focus depending on how far back one stands from the colloquy of 
mother and child, and the presence of the signature indicates that both 
distances are possible.“ 

In other poems the signature verse makes such a reorientation in the 
direction of the author not only possible but necessary. Consider the 
following instance: 
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aa at fa wat ar a | Gh Oe HT OTT 


grit fear ar feet a | a aati aT 
ah aa art fax 3a 3e Ty ae way at ot 
Se Het Get are wa am faq ait art 


aa ofa aart ofa aa oer aay Sant 
TT Farid Ww wad ale taert Want 


The walls are made of water, pillared by air, 
sealed together with the mortar of blood, 
A cell of veins and meat and bones, 
a cage to hold this poor bird. 
Who cares what’s yours or mine?— 
tor we nest in this tree only briefly. 
As high as you can build, as low as you can dig, 
your size will never swell the dimensions of a grave; 
Those lovely curls, that turban tied so rakishly— 
they'll] soon be turned to ash. 
If you’ve counted on the beauty of your wife and home 
without the name of Ram, you've already lost the game. 
And me: even though my birth is mean, 
my ancestry by everyone despised, 
] have always trusted in you, King Ram, 
says Ravidas, a tanner of hides.*’ 


Here Ravidas begins with a diatribe of a general nature, the sort of 
speech that implies no particular persona. In the penultimate line, 
however, he introduces first-person adjectives, something appropriate 
to a particular speaker, and the subject that he addresses in that verse— 
lowness of birth—makes it plain well before one hears his signature 
in the following line that Ravidas is indeed referring to himself when 
he makes this seemingly personal statement. Here biography has an 
obvious impact on poetry—the poet announces his own caste—but the 
realignment this causes is not just one of subject matter. The tone 
changes, too. There is a confidence in the last two verses that implies 
that they provide an answer to the question that is implicitly raised in 
the rest of this poem: how to escape one’s blind and futile reliance on 
the transient appurtenances of this world? Humility and trust are the 
antidote to misplaced pride, and Ravidas is a natural heir to these gifts 
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of the spirit by virtue of what others regard as his unfortunate position 
in society. As in the previous poems, he knows whereof he speaks not 
really in spite of, but because of, his social rejection. Whether or not 
he is the author of both these poems, then, he is the authority that makes 
them possible. 

A similar case can be found in another sort of poem, which provides 
a contrast with the foregoing two in that it is entirely taken up with what 
seems to be autobiographical utterance. In this poem Ravidas speaks 
as a camar from the very beginning: one of his caste occupations 
provides the subject for the entire poem. 


Te Mis 7 Was ary Tara Tet 
ay ws wis ae fap os faq we oe WET 
tae FT WT APT aie om fas aret era 


I’ve never known how to tan or sew, 
though people come to me for shoes. 

I haven't the needle to make the holes 
or even the tool to cut the thread. 

Others stitch and knot, and tie themselves in knots 
while I, who do not knot, break free. 

I keep saying the name of Ram. says Ravidas. 
and Death keeps his business to himself.*® 


The signature verse introduces a change of mood even in this poem. 
which is dependent on the author’s identity from the start. The first two 
verses tell us about an inept camadar, while the last two describe an adept 
of a different sort. Here too, then, the poet’s identity is a tool of 
transformation. Implicitly it encourages the hearer to change along 
with the poem, to consider what it would be like to be not a shoemaker 
but the Lord’s-name-sayer. 

In each of these poems the poet is doubly present—first as the 
general narrator (in various guises) and then with redoubled force as 
the giver of his own signature. And when the poet’s name is announced. 
the poem takes notice. It would not be right to claim that this happens 
with quite such intensity in every poem attributed to the great singer- 
saints of North India, but it happens with sufficient frequency to 
give a new dimension to our consideration of how an author's presence 
in these poems is apt to convey not only authorship but a sense of 
authority. 
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If one thinks back over the many ways in which bhakti poems from 
North India register the author’s authority—the perception that some 
poets ought to be venerated as gurus, the attraction of poems by 
multiple authors to a single poet’s name, the close interrelation of 
poetry and biography, and the often-strong impingement of a poet’s 
signature on the verse of which it is a part—one will not be surprised 
to learn that the Hindi language itself has a way of recognizing the 
authority of these bhakti authors. It concerns the manner in which a 
poet's signature can be designated. One means of doing so Is quite 
straightforward and seems to correspond easily enough to modern 
Western understandings of what it means to be an author: a poet’s 
signature can be called a bhanita. This word means simply ‘speaker’ 
and evidently refers to the role that most commentators point to when 
they explain what a poet’s name is doing in a poem by Saying that this 
is What Surdas or Ravidas or Mira or Nanak ‘says.’ Here 1s authorship 
pure and simple. 

But there is another way of referring to these signatures in Hindi, 
a way that 1s perhaps somewhat more frequently used in the language 
and suggests that more is involved than authorship in the banal 
sense. One can also refer to a poet’s signature aS a mudrika or, more 
commonly, a chap: a ‘stamp’ or ‘seal.’ The Vallabha Sampraday, for 
instance, speaks of the eight poets it regards as the finest in its tradition 
us the ‘eight seals’ (astachap); Sur, of course, is included among them. 
The implication of the word chdp is that the poet who attaches his or 
her name to a poem not only acknowledges being its author but testifies 
that the poem 1s valid and complete, much as a passport officer might 
stamp a Seal on a travel document or a merchant might place a seal on 
a letter or parcel. To affix one’s ‘seal’ is to perform an act of witness 
or good faith, not just to sign a signature, and for that reason the seal 
bears the authority which such seals implied before the advent of 
automatic franking machines. The poem is lent credibility by the name 
affixed to it. as is made clear in the Varta’s exposition of the situation 
that led to the composition of ‘Hey, I’ve seen Hari naked, all naked!’*” 
In the many bhakti poems that are devoted to describing a vision of 
Krishna or Radha or Ram or Sita, we meet this act of witnessing in Its 
simplest form, but testimonies of experience such as Ravidas provides 
ure scarcely a step away. In both cases the presence of the ‘seal’ is 
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meant to indicate authoritatively that what has been said is true and 
bears listening to. 

These seals make their poems affidavits in verse, and for that reason 
it is natural that they are sometimes supplemented, explicitly or implic- 
itly, by other elements that strengthen the force of the author’s name. 
Sur’s name is a case in point, in that the meaning of the word sar— 
or, even more explicitly, sa@raj—is ‘sun.’ This causes one to stop and 
think, for according to all the biographical traditions associated with 
Sur, this poet’s source of light was an extraordinary one, an inner sun 
for which his blindness provided the seal. And something similar is at 
work in poems attributed to Ravidas. His name too means ‘servant of 
the sun,’ but it is a different feature of his biography that lends his 
poems their peculiar credibility. What sets him apart is his caste. and 
as we have seen, that it is often what gives his witness its particular 
force. So it is fitting to find that in quite a number of the poems collected 
in the Gura Granth Sahib he expands his signature with a second 
word and identifies himself as ‘Ravidas the leatherworker’ (raviddsa 
camara). These phrases function as strengthened, compound seals. 

Finally we should mention Mirabai, whose seal—her human name— 
is often expanded so that effectively it incorporates its divine counter- 
part. Time and again the first half of Mira’s signature line is taken up 
with the phrase mira ke [re] prabhu giridhara ndgara: ‘Mira’s Lord is 
the clever Mountain-Lifter.’ One gets the feeling that the whole clause 
belongs together as an indissoluble unit of devotion in which the 
emphasis is distributed between Mira and her Lord. Indeed, if one had 
to state which element of this expanded signature 1s more important. 
the human or the divine, one would have to concede that at least as 
much stress is given to Krishna’s side of the relationship as to Mira's. 

This kind of signature is unusual in medieval North India, but it is 
not without precedent in the history of bhakti. In the Kannada hymns 
to Shiva that were composed by the ViraSaiva community of South 
India in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, one finds a literature in 
which the individual name chosen by the poet to designate God be- 
comes, in effect, the poet’s signature. The poet’s own name does not 
appear, but if the ‘lord of the meeting rivers” is addressed, one knows 
that Basavanna is speaking; and if the ‘lord white as jasmine’ 1s 
mentioned, one can be sure that Mahadéviyakka is the author of the 
poem.>! Although Mira’s poems hybridize this tradition by combining 
it with the standard North Indian practice of giving the poet's own 
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name, the force of having a ‘divine signature’ along with a human one 
is by no means lost. And these compound signatures once again point 
away from any notion that a poet’s name connotes authorship in a 
simple. reduced sense. To expand an author’s name in this way makes 
it obvious that its significance is larger than what one might at first 
think. In the Kannada poems the use of an individual designation of 
Shiva as a sort of signature has the effect of anchoring the poem to 
something stable and trustworthy, and Mira’s ‘Mountain-Lifter’ does 
substantially the same. He is her protection, as the image suggests, 
and at the same time the ultimate source of her authority: she witnesses 
to him. 

The seal on a bhakti poem does far more than indicate that so-and- 
so says thus-and-so. There is a long tradition in India, and in many 
other cultures as well, that knowledge and truth are personal things. 
One doubts that they can be learned from books, at least if there is no 
teacher at hand to impart them.°” In order genuinely to grow and learn, 
the hearer must believe in what is heard, and that sense of primal 
educability—of vulnerability, if you will—can only be evoked in the 
presence of a trusted person. To be in the presence of this kind of 
personal authority makes it possible really to hear, in something of the 
same way that examples often have a greater power to influence 
behavior than prescriptions and codes do. Not all truth is propositional, 
and in the realm of bhakti, where verbal utterances are apt to be full 
of surprises and great saints such as Nammialvar and Caitanya re- 
mained speechless for long periods of time, this is especially so. 

To mention the name of a renowned poet-saint at the conclusion of 
a pad, when the injunction to faith is the strongest, is to make the poem 
an event in this intense circle of devotional learning. It transports both 
singers and hearers—and they may be the same—into a realm where 
change is possible, where faith can grow. Therefore it is appropriate 
that the occurrence of the poet’s name often signals a slight reorien- 
tation of the pad itself. It provides an earnest of such transformation. 
As the poet brings his or her name into what is being sung, even the 
plainest narrative format is metamorphosed into something with per- 
sonal relevance. These are, after all, poems of faith, and they become 
the more trustworthy for having been uttered by one of the faithful. 

To many who composed poems that eventually took their place 
in the Mira. Sur, and Ravidas traditions it must have seemed im- 
proper that they should suggest that their own names possessed such 
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authority. They found it easier to lodge such authority in their poetic 
preceptors, just as Mira (or the many who sang in her name) had bound 
her own name to that of the God she trusted. So it is not strange that 
the poems in praise of God, guru, and Ravidas that were used until 
recently at Sri Govardhanpur might have been ‘authored’ in the voice 
of the very guru about whom they were speaking. And it is no 
embarrassment that the Sarsadgar and the Mira corpus have grown 
wildly through the accretion of numerous poems ‘by’ Sur and Mira 
that cannot have been composed by the sixteenth-century poets of that 
name. 

To cal] such instances of latter-day ‘sealing’ pseudepigraphic is 
broadly to miss the point. Here nothing is being altered, nothing 
falsified. Nothing is being put over on the historical Surdas or the 
historical Ravidas any more than Jesus is being willfully misquoted 
when he is given the ego eimi (‘I am’) passages in the Gospel of John. 
It is just that the meaning of authorship in devotional India or the cultic 
Levant is not what we have come to expect in Europe and America 
since the Renaissance. In devotional Hindi poetry, to give an author’s 
name is not so much to denote who said what as to indicate the proper 
force of an utterance and the context in which it is to be appreciated. 
The author’s name is no mere footnote. It anchors a poem to a life, a 
personality, even a divinity that gives the poem its proper weight and 
tone; and it connects it to a network of associations that makes the 
poem not just a fleeting flash of truth—not just new and lovely—but 
something that has been heard before and respected, something famil- 
iar and beloved. By providing this tie, the signatures in bhakti poems 
communicate much more than authorship. They lend these poems 
authority and conviction, and they establish an aura in which the act 
of listening can be as intense as the speech. 


Z 
Morality Beyond Morality 


This chapter first appeared as ‘Morality Beyond Morality in the Lives 
of Three Hindu Saints’ inJ. S. Hawley, ed., Saints and Virtues (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1987), pp. 52-72. Saints and Virtues 
is a comparative investigation of connections between saintliness 
and moral exemplitude, as conceived in various religious traditions. 
Although the Roman Catholic Church—principal patron for English- 
language uses of the term ‘saint’—insists that a person must be a 
paragon of virtue to be canonized as a saint, many essays in Saints and 
Virtues explore slippages between saintly charisma and exemplary 
morality. Such slippages resonate to tensions between bhakti and dharma, 
but they don’t necessarily render less exemplary the sort of bhakti that 
is trumpeted in the life stories of North Indian poet-saints. 


Westerners in search of Hindu ethics often proceed by a direct and 
unswerving path to The Laws of Manu, a classical textbook of codes 
compiled some two millennia ago, which depicts the proper relations 
that obtain in a society structured by caste.! What it describes is called 
varnasrama dharma, a set of proper obligations (dharma) that apply 
differentially depending on one’s status in society (varna) and one’s 
stage in life (a@srama). 

While it is true that the spirit, if not the letter, of The Laws of Manu 
has set the tone for much Hindu thinking about ethics, Manu is hardly 
the final word. Indeed if one were to listen for moral lessons in village 
conversations or to seek them out in the bookstalls that fill the towns 
and cities of modem North India, chances are slim that one would 
come up with anything very close to the system bearing Manu’s name. 
Instead of codes and formal prescriptions, one might find oneself 
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attending to legends and tales—accounts of the god Ram, for example, 
who abandoned his throne tn order to serve the dictates of dharma, or 
of his dutiful wife Sita, who sacrificed every desire of her own to serve 
her husband. Or perhaps one might hear the story of king Hariscandra, 
who gave up his wealth, his kingdom, and his very wife and family 
to honor the demands of his Brahmin teacher. Or perhaps it would 
be Savitri, the woman whose determination to save her husband’s 
life was so great that she managed to hound Death himself into sub- 
mission. 

These stories show how the rules of dharma are embodied in 
people’s lives—what it means in the most extreme circumstances to 
carry out obligations to one’s father, teacher, husband, or society. But 
by emphasizing the extreme circumstances, they do something more. 
They teach character in addition to precept; they praise personal 
resourcefulness and tenacity in a way that codes scarcely can. 

Another genre of moral literature moves yet a step further from 
propositional dharma. It too advances from the realm of codes into 
narratives, but now the stories serve less to reinforce the conventional 
prescriptions enunciated by Manu and his ilk than to call them into 
question. Whether published as sober-looking religious tracts or as 
cheap paperbacks, even comic books, such tales record the life stones 
of the great bhakti saints, heroes of an important devotional strand in 
Indian religion that extends back at least as far as the sixth century CE. 
Bhakti means, broadly, love—love of God—and poses the most seri- 
ous questions to the canons of dharma. 

Yet even here dharma is not left entirely behind. One could argue 
that the stories of these enthusiastic bhakti saints are not told merely 
to test dharma but to supplement it. Taken as a whole, they present a 
dharma of their own, an ethic based on certain qualities of character 
and communal identification that are not quite ignored but certainly 
obscured in the teaching of traditional varnasrama dharma. In effect 
they present to their readers a new version of dharma: a bhakti dharma. 
an ethics of character that focuses on love. 

In what follows, I would like to investigate several aspects of this 
bhakti dharma as it emerges in the work that is the grandfather and 
prototype for most of the hagiographical collections one finds in North 
India today. This is the Bhaktamal, the most important such anthology 
in Hindi, four centuries old but still widely available and widely read. 
I will focus on the portraits of three sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
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saints—Mirabai, Narasi Mehta, and Pipadas (together with his wife 
Siti)—whose lives are depicted in the Bhaktamal and its accompany- 
ing commentary, the Bhaktirasabodhini of Priyadas (1712 CE). Each of 
these saints serves to highlight a particular virtue: fearlessness in the 
case of Mira. generosity in the case of Narasi, and community service 
in the case of Pipa and Sita. Though these virtues emerge with special 
clarity in their life stories, they are shared in various measure by other 
saints described in the Bhaktamal, and they work together to set out 
three aspects of a single notion of saintliness. It is a saintliness that 
cannot be compounded on the basis of the ‘secular’ or ‘ordinary’ 
Virtues one might deduce from the prescriptions and presuppositions 
of varnasrama dharma. Indeed the Bhaktamal sometimes begins its 
devotional sketches by noting how these saints left that sort of dharma 
behind. Yet the saintliness depicted in the Bhaktamal does not do away 
with all dharma either. Rather, it describes a more fundamental moral- 
ity. which, if manifested with the naturalness that these saints evince, 
would lead to right living in the absence of all code and precept. 


The Bhaktamal 


The Bhaktamal (‘Garland of Devotees’) is the best known ‘Lives of the 
Saints’ in North India today.? Among Hindi works, it may also be the 
oldest, though precedents can be found in other Indian vernacular 
languages; certainly it is more catholic than sectarian hagiographical 
collections such as the Caurast Vaisnavan ki Varta (‘Accounts of 
Eighty-four Vaisnavas’), a product of the Vallabha Sampraday. The 
Bhaktamal seems to have been composed near the beginning of 
the seventeenth century by one Nabhadas, or as he called himself, 
Narayandas. Little about him is definitely known, since his autobio- 
graphical comments are limited to indications of who his guru was. The 
commentator Priyadas, however, writing near the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, depicts Nabhadas as a devotee of Ram and asso- 
ciates him with the well known ashram at Galtd, near Jaipur in Rajasthan.” 
As for Priyadas, he identifies himself as a resident of Brindavan and 
devotee of the fifteenth-century Bengali ecstatic Caitanya. This makes 
him, presumably, a member of the Caitanya or Gaudiya Sampraday. 
Taking Nabhadas and Priyadas together, then, we already have a work 
of sectarian breadth; that breadth has had much to do with its wide 
readership over the centuries. Indeed the telegraphic Nabhadas is 
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almost always read together with his commentator, and when I use the 
term Bhaktamdl in the present chapter, I mean to denote that composite 
hagiography.° 

The first section of the Bhaktamdl presents a galaxy of mythological 
figures who can be considered devotees (bhaktas) of Krishna or Ram, 
the principal manifestations (avatars) of the god Vishnu in the human 
sphere. Other gods in the pantheon, such as Shiva, Brahma, and 
Laksmi, are drawn into this worshipful array. Thus the Bhaktamal 
begins at the beginning, as any good Hindu purdna should. Its bulk, 
however—the second section—concerns historical personages, deni- 
zens of this degenerate age (kali yug). Nabhadas starts with the four 
theologians whose names had by his time and in his sectarian context 
come to symbolize the four main Vaishnava teaching traditions 
(sampraddays). His purpose, apparently, 1s to set the present world-age 
off on the right footing, but he dispenses rather quickly with these four 
venerable figures of the eleventh and following centuries and moves 
on toward saints who lived closer to his own times. When he relates 
some of their stories, he seems genuinely at home, and Pnyadas 
elaborates at even greater length. Evidently they held great signifi- 
cance in Nabhadas’s and Priyadas’s day, and many of them continue 
to do so in the present as well. Among these are the portraits of Mira, 
Narasi, and Pipa, which we will now consider one by one. 


Mirabai: Fearlessness 


Among all the singer-saints of medieval or early moder North India 
none is better known today than Mirabai. Songs attributed to her are 
sung from one end of the subcontinent to the other; the bards of her 
native Rajasthan keep alive an ample cycle of songs about her: and not 
one but several feature films have taken her as their heroine. Her story 
is a gripping one, and the Bhaktamal’s version of it is the earliest to 
have come down to us. 

Like all subsequent accounts, the Bhaktamal presents Mira as a 
Rajput princess so absorbed in the love of Krishna from early child- 
hood that she understood herself to be his bride and therefore regarded 
her earthly marriage as a matter of secondary importance at best. 
Depicted in this way, she vividly replicates the devotion of the cow- 
herding women and girls (gopis) who peopled the land of Braj. just 
south of Delhi, when Krishna dwelt there. They too had husbands. But 
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even if they had dedicated themselves to the lifelong service of their 
mates—their ‘husband-gods’ (patidey), as the Hindu expression tellingly 
puts it—they instantly abandoned the demands of conventional moral- 
itv at the sound of Krishna’s flute. They dropped their brooms, churn- 
ing sticks, and cooking implements, and even slipped away from the 
conjugal bed itself, to rush out into the forest to dance the dance of love, 
Krishna’s circular rads dance. Mira’s urge was the same: to seek out 
the company of quite a different ‘family’ from that to which dharma 
had assigned her—a family composed of those who sang the praises 
of her Lord. This put her constantly at loggerheads with that family’s 
earthly rival.° 

To present Mira, the Bhaktamdl begins with the poem in which 
Nabhadas sets forth the major themes that her life displays: 


Modesty in public, the chains of family hfe— 
Mira shed both for the Lifter of Mountains. 
Like a latter-day gopi, she showed what love can mean 
in this devastated, age-ending age. 
No inhibitions. Totally fearless. 
Her tongue sang the fame of her tasteful Lord. 
Villains thought it vile. They set out to kill her, 
but not a single hair on her head was harmed: 
The poison she was brought turned elixir in her throat. 
She cringed before none. She beat bhakti’s drum. 
Modesty in public, the chains of family life— 
Mira shed both for the Lifter of Mountains.’ 


The very first line sets up an opposition between conventional 
modesty (as defined by family bonds) and singing of Krishna, and 
the second line confirms that Mira’s life displays the tension that the 
gopis experienced, but on an earthly plane, or rather, as the Hindu 
concept has it, in the degenerate world-age of which we are a part. 
Mention is then made of the fearless, shameless quality of Mira’s 
personality, which is presented as if it emerged from her singing. The 
poem then cites the great example of Mira’s fearlessness: the episode 
in which she gladly drank the poison her husband or in-laws served 
up to her. As if in consequence of her fearlessness, she had no reason 
lo fear, for the poison turned to ambrosia in her throat. The poem 
concludes in the same vein, making reference to her outspoken bhakti 
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muSicianship again (she is said to have beaten the great annunciatory 
nisdn drum) and drawing attention again to its effect: it broke asunder 
the chains of ordinary morality. 

The rest of the account—the part added by Priyadas—fleshes out 
the details. We are told that as a child in her father’s house in the 
princely state of Merta, in Rajasthan, Mira fell deeply in love with 
Giridhar—Krishna in his role as lifter of Mount Govardhan, a heroic 
image of the Lord and very much Mira’s favorite. When she was 
betrothed to an unspecified rand from another state and followed him 
around the marriage fire, the mantras she said in her heart were all 
directed to her other husband, the Mountain-Lifter.® Instead of a dowry 
to take with her to her new home, she asked only for Him, the image 
of Krishna to which she had become so attached. And when she arrived 
at her in-laws’ house, she refused to bow her head to her mother-in- 
law, aS Hindu custom prescribes, or to the goddess who was the chosen 
deity of the household into which she had married. Her mother-in-law 
was humiliated; the rand was put to shame (the text does not specify 
whether the term rand refers to her father-in-law or her husband, but 
it was probably the former since the text calls him ‘the king’);? and her 
behavior cast discredit on the honor of her own father’s lineage as well. 
All family bonds were threatened by Mira’s sense of having already 
offered herself totally to Krishna. 

But that did not mean that Mira was left with no family at all. Though 
her earthly family would rather poison than nourish her, Mira retained 
another family in ‘the company of the saints’ (sddhu sanga) who are, 
as the text says, ‘attached to the will of Syam’—that is, Knshna (jinhain 
lagi caha syama ki).'!° Her sister-in-law tried to dissuade her from 
associating with such sadhits but to no avail; the rand, on hearing of 
the state of things, dispatched a cup of poison. The poison was sent 
in the guise of a liquid offering (caranamrt) to the feet of Krishna, 
Mira’s deity, since the king knew well that Mira was bound to consume 
whatever was left over from the table of her divine Lord. The irony 1s 
that, as she drank it, the poison became exactly the ‘immortal liquid 
from his feet’ that the term carandmrt implies. It made her glow with 
an even greater health and happiness than before. 

In the section that follows, the Bhaktamal takes a closer look at the 
nature of Mira’s chosen family—the satsang.'' First the sddhis who 
customarily gathered around her eventually stopped coming. which 
saddened her but showed that not even those who pass their lives 
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singing of God always possess the fearlessness that such a life re- 
quires and, if pursued in truth, generates naturally. Mira is left with 
only Krishna for her satsang. But the departure of the sddhiis is 
providential, since at that time the rand extends his murderous jealousy 
from Mira to any with whom she might speak. It has been rumored that 
she has liaisons with other men. Indeed someone overhears her cooing 
to a lover behind her door. The rand is summoned, appears hastily with 
sword in hand, demands to be admitted to her chamber, and asks her 
to show him the man with whom she has been conversing so lovingly. 
Her response is that the one he seeks is standing directly in front of 
him—her image of Krishna—and that he is not one to shy away from 
an encounter. The rand, flustered and angry, freezes ‘like a picture on 
the wall’ and retreats.'> Note that it is he, her ‘true’ husband, who 
tearfully flees, not the one who appears to worldly eyes her paramour, 
her illegitimate consort. And the way in which the rand goes deepens 
the sense of irony that the Bhaktamal takes pleasure in conveying: he, 
though flesh and blood, turns stonelike, a mere image of reality, when 
faced with the image who is much more than an image, ‘real life’ itself. 

The next episode provides yet another instance of Mira’s fearless- 
ness, and again the battle is fought over the issue of marital fidelity and 
sexual propriety. This time Mira is truly faced with a vile and dissolute 
would-be lover, a man who comes to her in the guise of a sddhii and 
urges her to submit to his advances on the strength of the claim that 
Giridhar himself has commanded it. We learn nothing about sagacity 
or credulity from Muira’s response; the lesson has to do, again, with 
absence of fear. She simply replies that she accepts Giridhar’s orders 
in all humility, and with that she offers the man food and has a bed 
made. But she goes him one better. She lays out the bower in the 
presence of the satsarg, urging on him that same fearlessness that is 
by now her trademark, and in that open, communal context she urges 
him to have good fun as well—another Krishnaite virtue. The result is 
that it is he, not she, who fears and feels shame. He blanches, loses 
any desire for corporeal contact, and begs her to help him attain the 
godly devotion that she displays. 

Thus Mira’s place in the satsarg is tested from without (by the rand) 
and within (by the false sddhii), and in both cases it is her absence of 
shame in the presence of Krishna that makes her defenselessness a 
true defence. By breathing the expansive magnanimity of her Lord, she 
shames the shameless. 
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By the same token she charms the great. The Mughal emperor 
Akbar—a frequent figure in the hagiographies of the time—is drawn 
from afar to hear her sing. Accompanied by his chief musician Tansen, 
he comes into Mira’s presence disguised as a commoner, which teaches 
that neither rank nor religious affiliation (Akbar is a Muslim) is relevant 
to satsang, and before long Tansen is moved to song. 

Not everyone is so impervious to issues of status and boundary as 
Akbar, however, even within the bhakti movement itself. In the next 
episode Mira travels to Brindavan, the great center of Krishna worship 
in Braj, and is refused an audience with the important Vaishnava 
philosopher Jiv Gosvami. The reason is that Jiv has vowed never to 
have concourse with a woman. Mira sets him straight with a message 
in which she reminds him that in Brindavan there is really only one 
male, Krishna. All the rest are gopis before him. The lesson, once 
again, is not only that satsag is an open reality, devoid of the marks 
of hierarchy, but that fear and modesty have no place in it. 

Mira’s last journey takes her to Dvaraka, the great focus of Krishna 
worship in the west of India, in order that her service to Giridhar might 
be deepened one final measure. When she has been gone for some time, 
the rand finally misses her and recognizes that she is the very personi- 
fication of love (bhakti kau saripa).'* The lesson, perhaps, is that even 
the world of profane morality cannot survive forever without the higher 
dimension that Mira represents. 

The rdana@ sends a delegation of Brahmins to persuade her to return. 
but she refuses. Driven to extremes, they try to win her back with a 
hunger strike, which does indeed earn her sympathy. but Knshna 
himself prevents her departure. One day, as she worships, he draws 
her into his own image, and she is never seen again. The story ends. 
thus, on what from an ethical point of view is an ambiguous note. Mira 
may be willing to explore the possible coexistence of earthly propnety 
and heavenly devotion, but Krishna, the great hero of music and anti- 
structure, cannot bear to see her try. 


Narasi Mehta: Abundance and Generosity 


Mira is a paragon of fearlessness; the word echoes over and over in 
the Bhaktamdl’s portrait of her. And she needs to be fearless if she 
is to sing God’s songs, because the milieu in which she belongs, 
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that of a traditional Rajasthani princess, has definite, almost inflexible 
expectations about women. But other lives face other barriers, and in 
the life of Narasi Mehta, the great poet-saint of Gujarat, the barrier is 
not family but money. Hence the virtue to which his inveterate singing 
leads is not social but economic fearlessness.!* It would be a great 
understatement to call him generous, though this virtue follows natu- 
rally trom a lite of song and divine service in the lives of a number 
of other saints. Narasi is generous even when he has nothing to give; 
he offers freely to others even when he has nothing to eat himself. 
He acts as if the Lord’s economy is an endless abundance, and it 
always turns out that he is right. Just as Mira’s fearlessness in the face 
of marital propriety turns the world’s poison to divine nectar, so 
Narasi's sense of God’s abundance spreads wealth in a world where 
the belief that all things are scarce leads to niggardliness and suspi- 
cion. 

As in the Bhaktamal’s chapter on Mira, the kernel poem in the 
section on Narasi—the one composed by Nabhadas—announces the 
main theme. It draws attention to a conflict between traditional, high- 
ranking Smarta Brahmins and devotional Bhagavatas (that is bhaktas) 
of the time Narasi represents (though he too was born a Smarta). The 
poem reports that Narasi succeeded in turning the Brahmins’ desert 
into a lake. His actions provide ample irrigation for a view of life and 
religion that was parched and dry.!° 

As the story proper begins—the part related by Priyadas—we learn 
just what it 1s that Narasi does: he wanders. Nothing explicit has yet 
been said about his musicianship, but the reader, knowing why Narasi’s 
life 1s being reported at all, immediately understands that he wanders 
because he sings: he is preoccupied with songs of God. 

The reader also understands why when Narasi returns to the home 
of his brother and his brother's wife, where he has stayed since he has 
been orphaned. his brother’s wife rebukes him. She takes him for a 
wastrel and a drain on the family finances. When he asks for a drink, 
she accepts his request only grudgingly, taunting him with the remark 
that unless he is given water to drink, his work can scarcely be 
expected to proceed. The words she chooses have another resonance 
than the harsh one she intends, however, since the reader has already 
been introduced in the prefatory poem to the knowledge that Narasi’s 
work 1s precisely one that depends on the availability of water: his 
songs irrigate the faithful.!° 
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Nonetheless, it is to her harshness that Narasi responds. Deeply 
hurt, he turns away. He is content to let himself die, and goes off to 
u temple of Shiva to await the inevitable. But in this divine hospice 
earthly inevitabilities prove pliable. After seven days of waiting, Narasi 
is Still alive. Indeed he is granted a vision of Shiva, who removes his 
thirst and hunger and agrees to supply him with whatever boon he 
might wish. The boy replies that he does not know how to ask for 
anything and merely suggests that Shiva give him whatever would 
make the god himself happy. Shiva does so, making known a desire 
that he cannot even acknowledge to his own consort—the desire to 
become a gopi before Krishna—and immediately Narasi is assumed 
into the circle of Krishna’s ras dance. He never wants to leave, of 
course, but Krishna assures him that whenever Narasi remembers 
Krishna or meditates on his form, Krishna will be present. No wonder, 
then, that as Narasi returns to the world, marries, establishes his own 
household, and begins to sing of the Lord, many saints gather to sing 
those praises with him. And there more trouble begins, for Narasi’s 
popularity arouses the jealousy of the Brahmins. 

Note the logic of these events. Narasi is refused the most basic 
sustenance by his own family, the very unit that is bound by canons 
of earthly morality to give him succor. But in the presence of Shiva, 
not only is he given what he asks, he is given what he does not even 
know how to request. Boons are normally given in response to a pnor 
action, but here there is not even a hint of a bargain. The wish Shiva 
grants to Narasi is purely an overflow of what he himself desires, and 
its content merely underscores this sense of plenty freely shared. In 
the rds dance Krishna multiplies himself many thousandfold so that he 
can become immediately available to the gopis who join in the dance. 
The motif of abundance is expanded a step further when Krishna 
assures Narasi that he has access to the magic circle of the ras at the 
drop of a hat, even when he is ‘gone’ from it. In consequence, when 
Narasi begins to recall that circle in song, he is naturally joined by 
throngs of others who come to share the wealth of love. 

Two economies have been described in the story of Narasi: that 
of the Brahmins, which is based on scarcity and exhibits on that 
account a begrudging niggardliness and angry jealousy, and that of 
God’s musical fellowship (or rather sisterhood) in which there is 
infinitely much to give. The more is given, the more there is still to be 
dispensed. 
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The incidents that the Bhaktamal reports from the remainder of 
Narasi's life underscore this contrast. The jealous Brahmins set them- 
selves to scheming. Living as they do in Junagarh, on the road to the 
holy temple of Krishna at Dvaraka, they are often presented with 
requests from traveling pilgrims to hold their funds in safekeeping. 
Then the pilgrims can continue along the dangerous road to Dvaraka 
without fear of robbers. Upon arrival they can reclaim an amount 
equivalent to what they deposited at Junagarh by proceeding with an 
IOU to a relative or associate of one of the Junagarh Brahmins. Of 
course a commission 1s required for the service. 

Now the Junagarh Brahmins know full well that Narasi is no money- 
lender like themselves. The thought of using family ties with Brahmins 
in distant places to extract interest from travelers had never occurred 
to him. But the Brahmins believe that by portraying him as someone 
like themselves, they may have a great deal to gain. Hence they send 
several pilgrims to his doors, claiming that Narasi is well known for 
his wealth. Their hope is at least to embarrass Narasi. If he accedes 
to these sddhiis’ requests and writes them an IOU, he will have no way 
of reimbursing them and will have to suffer years in jail or worse in 
order to pay for his sins. 

Sure enough, the pilgrims make their way to Narasi’s ramshackle 
house, where he greets them cordially. He is a little surprised and 
suspects that someone Is playing a practical joke on these folk, but he 
interprets their arrival nonetheless as a gesture from a high. His habit 
is Simply to accept what is offered, as if the world were a reflex of 
God’s abundance. He makes out an IOU, as the Brahmins had said he 
would, but it 1s of an unusual form. It reads, ‘Sah Sanval is very 
generous. Take this to him, get the money from him, and go about your 
business without a second thought.’!’ 

When the travelers arrive in Dvaraka, they search assiduously for 
a merchant by the name of Sih Sanval but to no avail. The money 
merchants in town have never heard of such a person. When the 
desperate pilgrims had just about given up, however, that very mer- 
chant appears to them, saying that he has been looking high and low 
for them. He has their money and is eager, in fact, to grant them 25 
per cent interest in addition to the principal rather than extracting the 
customary reduction. As his letter of confirmation to Narasi, he writes 
that he has plenteous funds on hand and that Narasi is welcome on any 
occasion to write promissory notes in his name. 
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The mysterious financier, of course, is none other than Krishna, for 
Sanval is a variant on Sy4m, one of his titles: ‘the Dark One.’ It is no 
surprise, on reflection, that the Brahmin merchants of Dvaraka, despite 
their physical proximity to Krishna’s great temple and apparent call to 
his service, were ignorant of his true identity. He trades in a currency 
whose principles they do not understand. Its effortless abundance 
causes the Brahmins’ joke on Narasi to backfire. As Joseph says to his 
brothers at the end of the biblical story, ‘You meant evil against me; 
but God meant it for good.’!® 

Similar events follow. When Narasi’s daughter is married and gives 
birth to a son, she notifies her father that custom requires he should 
present a substantial gift to her parents-in-law. Narasi sets off for her 
house in a broken-down cart. When his daughter sees his condition, she 
blanches with anger and shame and asks him why he came at all if he 
came empty-handed. He tells her not to worry and to have her mother- 
in-law make a list of things that will satisfy her on the occasion. The 
haughty mother-in-law complies, but in anger. She demands everything 
she can think of and brings her list to a conclusion by requesting two 
stones—a special insult intended to illuminate the actual extent of what 
Narasi has to give. Again, however, evil turns to good: as Narasi takes 
up his simple drone instrument and begins to sing, not only do all the 
desired items begin to crowd about him in the poor hut where he has 
been assigned to stay but the two stones in the assemblage tum to gold 
and silver. The mother-in-law is apparently satisfied, but a more 
important result is that Narasi’s daughter is won away from her earthly 
values. She converts and accompanies her father back to Junagarh. 

In the last episode that the Bhaktamal reports, Narasi is so lost in 
song that he forgets to attend the marriage of his own son, despite the 
fact that it represents a great coup. His son has been paired with the 
daughter of the rich and respectable family with whom every Brahmin 
in town would like to achieve an alliance. Again Krishna intervenes— 
this time accompanied by his wife Rukmini, as is appropriate for the 
nuptial occasion—and they lead the procession of the groom’s tamily, 
spreading out before Narasi a display of incomparable pomp and 
plenty. The father of the bride, who had come to bemoan the betrothal 
when the local Brahmins informed him about Narasi's financial straits, 
reconsiders his qualms in an instant. The lesson is that even the richest, 
most proper Brahmin need not fear for his daughter’s welfare in a 
family governed by the economic rules that seem to pertain to Narasi. 
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Time and again it is made plain that to sing of the Lord and not fear 
for want is to be the recipient of more than one could ever have 
imagined asking. To worldly vision, Narasi has nothing; yet, as events 
make clear, he has everything—provided he is giving it away.!” 


Pipa and Sita: Community Service 


A third image of sainthood and its virtues 1s presented in the Bhaktamdal’s 
account of Pipadas and his wife Sita. Here too one finds the fearless- 
ness of Mira and the unconscious, improbable generosity of Narasi, but 
these virtues are now bound up more closely than ever with a third: the 
service of satsanig, God’s society, from within. Pipa and Sita epitomize 
anew view of householdership. Their marriage is presented as the very 
antithesis of most Indian marriages, which are cogs in the wheel of 
dharma, synapses in the vast and complex network of caste society. 
Pipi and Sita belong instead to the fellowship of the saints, the realm 
of devotion and song. 

As the story begins, Pipa and Sita are king and queen, sitting at the 
apex of hierarchy: the place is Gagaraun (or as Anantdas says, Gagrauni), 
in Rajasthan. But Pipa defects, urged on by the secret wishes and 
obvious example of some visiting sddhiis, and looks for a new mode 
of worship: love (bhakti). People think him crazy, but he runs off to 
Banaras to be accepted as a pupil by Ramanand, whom the Bhaktamal 
depicts as the great guru of the sants and father of their spiritual 
family.°? But Ramanand does not ratify the simple bifurcation between 
dharma and bhakti that Pipa’s flight from the throne implies. In accept- 
ing Pipa as one of his own, he commands him to go back where he came 
from and begin serving the saints right there. 

Later Pipa bolts again, desperate to loosen the ties that bind him to 
his twenty wives (this is householdership with a vengeance!), but the 
youngest among them, Sita, refuses to let him go. She is willing to wear 
a humble torn blanket as clothing—she cares nothing for modesty and 
rank—if only she can be allowed to stay at her husband’s side. Pipa 
then orders her to go naked, so anxious is he to slip away from his 
domestic life, but again she consents, and at this point Ramanand 
intervenes and orders his pupil to take her along. Earlier Ramanand has 
Said that it matters little whether one’s station is that of householder 
or renunciant, and now he positively prevents Pipa from lurching too 
greatly to one side. To do so would be merely to embrace a social role 
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that the old, unregenerate order sanctions in any case: that of the 
outsider, the wanderer, the crazy enthusiast. What is wanted instead 
is a new understanding of what one already is, and a genuinely new 
society in which the roles of householder and renunciant are not 
polarized.?! 

In what follows we see that Pipa and Sita form the nucleus of that 
society precisely because they are both householders and renunciants, 
never one without the other. They remain married, but their marriage 
is a life devoted entirely to others. They are married in their mutual self- 
renunciation. Like Narasi, Pipa finds unexpected treasure, but he shuns 
it as useless. Thieves, however, overhear his astonished discovery of 
a box filled with gold coins and seek it out for themselves, whereupon 
they find it filled with nothing but vipers. Enraged, they lay the box at 
Pipa’s door and there, at the touch of his hands, the contents turn to 
gold again. Pipa spends the treasure immediately to feed the saints, 
offering to others what he has renounced himself. 

Sita too gives all. She learns ‘true love of the family’*?—God’s 
family—from the example of a woman who, when she and her penni- 
less husband are visited by Sita and Pipa, removes her very skirt so that 
her husband can sell it to provide something for the saints to eat. As 
they sit down to the meal, the poor wife is absent and Pipa protests, 
explaining that in defiance of established hierarchical patterns of Indian 
hospitality, Bhagavatas—the satsang—eat together. It is then that Sita 
goes to the kitchen to fetch her and finds her naked. Thus Sita learns 
a convincing lesson in humility, generosity, and fearlessness. Sita 
immediately tears her own Sari‘in two and offers half to the poor 
woman, pulling her out into the full community of the satsang. Indeed. 
so moved is she by the need of this poor man and woman that she rushes 
to the bazaar and presents herself as a prostitute to the lustful eye of 
every passerby in the hope of earning some money to feed her host and 
hostess. Miraculously, as in the case of Mira, her fearlessness changes 
the quality of her clients’ vision, and soon she has a great heap of grain 
and cash before her, for which she has had to pay no corporal price. 

On another occasion Pipa and Sita are visited by a group of saints— 
they are the hosts, not the guests, this time—and again nothing ts in the 
house. Repeating her earlier foray, Sita sets out to bargain her body for 
food, this time by going to a particularly lascivious merchant she 
knows. He is only too eager to strike such a deal, and she agrees to go 
to his house after serving her guests. It is the rainy season, however, 
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and by the time the meal is done the roads have been deluged to the point 
of impassibility. Pipa. who has already been delighted by his wife’s 
willingness to put the welfare of the saints before any claims that their 
own marriage would make on her, insists on carrying her across the 
mud-soaked fields. When they arrive, he hides himself so that the 
merchant can satisfy his desires undisturbed. Such a scene is the sort 
ot extreme Situation that the Buddhist jataka tales sometimes describe 
in recommending the virtue of selfless giving (dana). But in this case 
divine providence prevents the sacrifice from being completed; when 
the merchant discovers Sita at the door in spite of the miserable 
weather, he asks incredulously how she got there. As she tells him, his 
disbelief is transformed into shame, his eyes gush tears, and Pipa, 
seeing his change of heart, initiates him into the fellowship of saints.”° 

The marriage of Pipa and Sita is a marriage for others, a marriage 
whose only rules of conduct are those that relate it to the satsang, and 
a marriage that presupposes in that context both the fearlessness of 
convention that Mira evinces and the economy of abundance that 
Narasi Mehta’s life illustrates. As such, it makes a statement about 
a new kind of dharma—a bhakti dharma—and offers a paradigm of 
virtuous living that Seems consciously intended to supplant the old. 
Surely it is no accident that Pipa’s faithful wife is called Sita, for the 
story of their life together amounts to a new version of the Hindu 
marriage that 1s usually understood as the classic statement of virtue 
and self-sacrifice: the epic marriage of Ram and Sita. Ram and Sita 
too are willingly disenfranchised royalty; they too rely on the instruc- 
tion of the husband’s guru; they too shed the raiments of royalty and 
wander the forests. It is no wonder that the story of Pipa and Sita is 
full of references to animals, especially wild animals, as is the epic of 
Rim.~* Once fear and false notions of society are dispelled, the very 
beasts are brought within the purview of human concerns. Once the 
passions have been domesticated, put to the service of saintly commu- 


nity, there is no reason to project their devouring presence onto the 
: 2) 
animal realm.” 


The Dharma of Bhakti 


One message that emerges clearly from each of these three hagio- 
graphies is that the life of bhakti has threatening consequences for 
ordinary morality. But this bhajan seva, ‘service through singing’ as 
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the commentator SitaramSaran Bhagavanprasad Rupakala calls it in 
explaining the Bhaktamdl's portrait of Ravidas, is not so amoral as it 
first appears.”° Rather, these exemplary accounts show that bhakti has 
an ethical logic that demands more, rather than less, from those who 
come under its spell. And it creates an ethically significant community 
of its own, the satsang. Whereas worldly dharma establishes its ethical 
community by means of social differentiation and complementary 
function, bhakti does so by reuniting socially disparate elements in a 
common cause: the praise of God. This seemingly external referent 
does not so much cancel recognizably dharmic virtues, as it liberates 
them from the social codes and contexts to which they are usually 
subordinated. 

There is nothing new about any of the three virtues we have dis- 
cussed. Each has its place in a broadly traditional, upper-caste Hindu 
view of life. Within the four-caste system, fearlessness (abhaya) is a 
virtue One expects of a warrior and therefore considers to apply by 
extension to the entire ksatriya caste. But it also has a place outside 
the caste system, in the lives of ascetics who have renounced the 
strictures imposed by varndsrama dharma and wander at will. As with 
warriors, their fearlessness often. makes them feared by others. 

Generosity (dana), by contrast, is one of the great virtues—perhaps 
the greatest—to which a householder should aspire. It too bears par- 
ticular association with the ksatriya caste but through the rules of 
kingship and governance as distinct from battle and protection. The 
virtue of generosity has a particular relation to the Brahmin caste as 
well, but it is an inverse one. Brahmins fulfill the role not of donors 
but of recipients; royal largesse, and that of all householders, is owed 
first and foremost to them. 

Finally, in the varnasrama dharma view, community service (Seva) 
is a virtue especially incumbent upon those placed low in the caste 
hierarchy. It is their dharma to serve their betters. Thus each of these 
virtues has at least one particular niche in the varnasrama dharma 
system.’ 

When translated into the bhakti mode. however. the virtues look 
radically different. No one is more the object of protection in 
Hindu society than a woman, who 1s required by the Laws of Manu 
to be shielded all her lite.2® Yet in the Bhaktamal it is none other 
than a woman who most directly incarnates the virtues of fearless 
independence. As for generosity, we have seen that Brahmins are 
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paradigmatically its object, not its agent. Yet it is a Brahmin whose 
story most vividly describes what true generosity is. Finally, we expect 
service to emanate naturally from the low, but no one in the Bhaktamal 
more clearly exemplifies the virtue of community service than a couple 
who are born king and queen. 

Clearly bhakti inverts what is normally understood to be dharma, 
and the Bhaktamal is very much aware that this is so. In introducing 
both Ravidas and Kabir, Nabhadas notes that these saints explicitly 
challenged the authenticity of varnasrama dharma. Ravidas, he says, 
‘left its conceits behind’ (varnasrama abhimana taji) and Kabir ‘ne- 
glected to observe it’ (rakhi nahin varnasrama...), for he maintained 
that dharma was no dharma if it stood in opposition to bhakti (bhakti 
bimukh jo dharma so adharama).”? Similarly, Hit Harivams is por- 
trayed by Priyadas as having cast aside rules and regulations (bidhi au 
niseda cheda dare) in adhering to the bhakti path.°? 

And there are numerous incidents in which dharma is implicitly 
challenged: Ravidas neglects his parents; Bilvamangal is infatuated 
with a woman of ill repute; Kabir travels in the company of a prostitute 
to keep the crowds away; Tulsidas welcomes a murderer into his 
presence and shares a meal with him, and on frequent occasions the 
sanctity of caste is ignored.”! 

Yet this challenge to conventional dharma is not the end of the 
matter. In bhakti, dharma is not ultimately abandoned but transformed. 
It is sublated, aufgehoben, taken to a different level. A hint of this is 
provided by the fact that the language of conventional dharma does 
make its way into the Bhaktamdl, particularly in regard to virtue as 
such. Gopal Bhatt, for instance, is described among other things as 
dharmaset, ‘righteous’ (literally, one who grasps onto dharma as a 
bridge [through life]), and is said to be able to affirm people’s virtues 
(guna) while casting aside their vices (avaguna).°” Ravidas too is 
praised for his ability to articulate the bases for morality (saddcara 
srutt sdstra) and distinguish between right and wrong (nira khira 
bibarana, literally ‘discrimination between water and milk’).>* Though 
Nabhadas reports no action of Surdas other than his singing, even so 
he brings virtue into play. He claims that those who submit themselves 
to the virtues of Sur’s singing (gunasravanani dharai) strengthen their 
purity of mind and character (bimala buddhi guna).>4 

What happens in each case is that ordinary virtue is reshaped by 
being set in a new context. Itis in the course of managing bhakti rituals 
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in the temple of Radha Raman Ji in Brindavan, for example, that Gopal 
Bhatt performs his role as arbiter of virtue. His power to do so, as 
context makes clear, comes from having ‘tasted the unfathomable 
sweetness of Brindavan’ (brnddbana mddhuri agddha hau savdada 
liyau), and its effects are distributed by similar means.*> Gopal Bhatt 
is able to spread virtue through the smallest grain of rice (sitha) he may 
offer to a worshiper as a leftover from Krishna’s table.*° 

Ravidas’s moral sagacity is also set in an unexpected context. 
Though it is described in the most traditional Sanskritic, even 
brahmanical terms (saddcGra sruti sdstra) in the poem that introduces 
his character, Ravidas’s command of ethics has nothing to do with his 
social station, aS one would normally think. Quite the contrary, he is 
an outcaste. And in the poem eulogizing Sur, in which the word virtue 
(guna) appears three times in a relatively short space, the entire context 
is a devotional song. 

We can see a Similar process at work in the obverse case—when 
the starting point is not the seeming affirmation of ordinary dharma 
from a bhakti perspective but its abrogation. Here too bhakti and 
dharma prove unexpected partners, as bhakti accomplishes the ends 
of dharma by its own means. Consider an incident that Priyadas relates 
about Tulsidas, the poet who created a masterful vernacular Ramayana. 
Once, it seems, a funeral procession passed Tulsidas at a distance: a 
Brahmin had just died and his body was being taken to the cremation 
ground. Among others who accompanied the corpse walked the 
Brahmin’s wife, whose own life was about to come to an end as 
she committed sati on her husband’s pyre, thus fulfilling the highest 
calling of a woman according to a certain commonly accepted under- 
standing of dharma. The Brahmin woman greeted Tulsidas from a 
distance, and he, looking up, answered with the common blessing, 
‘May fortune be yours’ (suhagavati).*" This, however, is a greeting 
reserved for women whose husbands are alive, since a woman's 
fortune is assumed to follow from the presence of her mate. Indeed one 
of its connotations is, ‘May your husband have a long life.’ The woman. 
who was forced into the position of having to acknowledge the inap- 
propriateness of the greeting, explained that she was on her way to 
commit sati. AS soon as she had done so, however, she was full of 
remorse, because in this circumstance to announce her intent was to 
Vitiate the act before it took place. Through the inadvertent blessing ot 
a bhakta she had been separated trom her dharma. 
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Fortunately the story does not end at this unhappy impasse. Tulsi 
took matters into his own hands. He gathered the entire company and 
encouraged them to adopt genuine faith in Ram, as if to urge on them 
the literal truth of the dirge that familiarly accompanies a funeral 
cortege: ram nam satya hai, ‘Ram’s name is truth’ or ‘Ram’s name is 
reality. When he saw that their faith was real, he proceeded to restore 
the dead Brahmin to life, thus vindicating the blessing he had bestowed 
on the woman in the first place. Her dharma was restored, in that she 
could indeed be fortunate in serving her husband, yet the means by 
which this had taken place was bhakti. Both bhakti and dharma came 
to fruition through what to worldly eyes appeared a miracle, yet Tulsi 
was later to claim that he knew no miracles, only one Rim.*® 

As the story suggests, the demands of conventional dharma may be 
satisfied in the ethics of bhakti but rarely because bhakti has those ends 
in mind. If dharma comes true, it 1s as a reflex of bhakti, not as its aim. 
We have seen this to be true in the three biographies that have con- 
cerned us most. Mira’s marriage finally promises to be Set right as the 
rand is won over to her ways. Narasi Mehta meets his family obliga- 
tions as his daughter's in-laws receive the gifts they demand and his 
son’s marriage is properly observed. In the story of Pipa and Sita a 
lecherous merchant is won back from his sinful ways and converted 
to righteousness. But in none of these cases is the dharmic result 
accomplished by punctilious observance of dharma. Quite the reverse, 
these heroes and heroines of bhakti care very little for its prescriptions. 
Only unconsciously do they act on its behalf. 

If one were to reconcile bhakti and dharma the other way around, 
beginning from the side of dharma rather than from that of bhakti, quite 
a different configuration would emerge. An amusing example of this 
approach can be observed in the modern comic-book version of the 
lite of Mirabat, whose story must have been considered too flamboyant 
to be promulgated to the masses in the terms set forth by the Bhaktamal. 
Doubtless this was particularly the case because of Mira’s sex. In 
traditional Hindu society, broadly speaking, men may be allowed some 
moral latitude, especially in their youths, but never women. 

If one has read the Bhaktamal, one may be somewhat taken aback 
to find that in her comic-book incarnation Mira is represented as a 
paragon of witely devotion. Indeed she is depicted as having been a 
duuful wite before all else. Such a masterly metamorphosis is made 
possible by transforming the unidentified rand in the Bhaktamal’s 
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version into two separate personages: Mira’s husband —who dies 
while she 1s still relatively young—and her husband’s brother, who 
succeeds him to the throne (but not, of course, to the conjugal bed). The 
first is a model of virtue who quickly repents any shortsightedness to 
which he may fall victim, so obedience to him poses no great problem. 
The second rand, however, wields the poison cup and initiates all the 
other assaults on Mira. Thus, she presents no great affront to dharma 
when she leaves him, especially since he is only her guardian, not her 
husband. The intensity and musicality of Mira’s devotion to Krishna 
are portrayed on almost every page, and the force of such devotion 
traditionally was seen as a challenge to her marriage. But, lest any 
ethical confusion be aroused, the comic-book assures its readers in no 
uncertain terms that Mira was ‘an ideal Hindu wife.’*? She is said to 
have been careful to complete her obligations to house and husband 
before she went off to serve Krishna. (In a booklet that might well reach 
the eyes of children, the matter of her abstinence from conjugal sex 
fortunately need not be broached.) 

Dividing the rdna@ into two figures accomplishes a further objective 
from a dharmic point of view. It makes Mira a dutiful wife in just 
the years when active participation in family and household is required 
by Hinduism’s classical four-stage conception of the life cycle 
(caturasrama dharma) and conveniently assigns to her later years the 
moment when she decided of her own volition to leave her in-laws’ 
house. At least for men, those later years are a time when it ts 
considered entirely appropriate to shake off the obligations of one’s 
home and hearth. When Mira does so, then, she conforms in another 
aspect to what conventional dharma would dictate. The tensions be- 
tween a life of ecstatic devotion and wifely service have been all but 
wiped away, and with them the need for a resolution from the side of 
bhakti’s own implicit dharma rather than in terms of what convention 
would dictate.”” 

One rarely finds in the Bhaktamal a sense that the life of bhaku 
needs to be justified in the eyes of conventional dharma, but there is 
apparently an exception that proves the rule. On one occasion the 
Bhaktamal registers a corrective to the extreme torms of behavior that 
bhakti can engender. The story concerns the culmination of Pipadas Ss 
pilgrimage to Dvaraka, presumably the height of his devotional lite. 

We are told that when he arrived on the beautiful shores of the 
Arabian Sea, the musical fervor of his circle of bhaktas became so 
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intense that he wanted nothing more than to jump into the sea and 
drown—presumably because he would then have had the sight of 
Krishna as his last earthly vision and the sounds of Krishna ringing in 
his ears for all eternity. Priyadas tells us, however, that Krishna saw 
things differently. He called the group back and sent them home, 
explaining that reports of religious drownings would not do much for 
his reputation in the world at large.” 

At first blush this seems a minor victory for conventional dharma, 
but a closer look reveals that things are not so simple as they seem. 
No real compromise with worldly values is made, for if Pipa bows in 
the direction of conventional morality, it is only at the behest of the 
object of bhakti itself: Krishna. Furthermore, the modification in Pipa’s 
behavior is such as to reinforce the bhakti virtue of which he himself 
is a paradigm: he is reminded of a better way to serve his flock and, 
by extension, the rest of the world. Indeed the exemplary function 
of the bhakt! community 1s just what Pipa has threatened to dissolve. 
Or to put the matter another way, when Pipa’s bhakti is in danger of 
becoming a simple rejection of every earthly convention, including the 
affirmation of life itself, he must be corrected. This redirection of 
Pipa's impulse merely restates what he had learned at the outset of his 
devotional life. When Ramanand accepted Pipa into the bhakti fold, his 
first command was that Pipa draw back from the life of a renunciant 
and accept the importance of householdership. To love God is not to 
leave the world but to transform it. 

In the view of the Bhaktamal, then, the life of bhakti is hardly a life 
without morality. Though saintliness is not constructed by any piling 
up of ‘secular’ virtues, it does not exclude them if they follow from a 
life of love and devotion. Even the codes of the varnasrama dharma can 
be uccommodated on occasion—though often seemingly by accident. 
A much firmer place is set aside for the virtues that from time to 
time support these codes and infuse them with a meaning that is truly 
personal and social—virtues such as fearlessness, generosity, and 
service. The reality of the community created by bhakti welds them into 

atterns of complementarity that give them quite different locations 
From the ones to which they are assigned in traditional Hindu views of 
society. As we have seen, these virtues interlock in the lives of saintly 
individuals. They also serve to reinforce one another in that the bhaktas 
who especially manifest one virtue or another are linked in a single 
chain by means of the Bhaktamal itself, ‘A Garland of Devotees.’ 
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Indeed, as John Carman has pointed out, the virtues these saints exhibit 
are aspects of the divine character itself.** According to the vision of 
God that is dominant in Vaishnava bhakti, God quells all fear, shows 
incalculable generosity, and serves his devotees at every turn. It is 
therefore no surprise that those who worship him should manifest 
these virtues, both individually and collectively, and that such qualities 
of life are genuinely fostered nowhere else but in the community of 
devotion. 


S 


The Nirgun/Sagun Distinction 


This chapter was first published under the title ‘The Nirgun/Sagun 
Distinction in Early Manuscript Anthologies of Hindi Devotion’ in David 
N. Lorenzen. ed., Bhakti Religion in North India: Community Identity and 
Political Action (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1994), 
pp. 160-80. It was stimulated by David Lorenzen’s conviction that nirgun 
bhakti functions largely as an independent tradition that contrasts to its 
sagun cousin. I am grateful for discussions of that and related matters 
that occurred at an international conference hosted by Lorenzen and his 
colleagues at the Colegio de México in 1991]. 


When we use the term nirgun to identify one of the great traditions of 
North Indian religion, one important point of departure is a basic 
discrimination that has been made between two types of voices emerg- 
ing from the ‘classical’ period of bhakti literature in North India. In 
writing about this period—the so-called devotional period (bhakti kal), 
extending from roughly the fifteenth through seventeenth centuries— 
historians of Hindi literature commonly make quite a sharp distinction 
between poets of the mirgun persuasion and those of the sagun camp. 
In the standard Hindi Sahitya ka Brhat Itihas, for example, two vol- 
umes are devoted to the bhakti kal, the first (volume 4) dealing with 
nirgun bhakti and the second (volume 5) taking up sagun bhakti. Poets 
included in the former volume include the iconoclasts: sants such as 
Kabir along with their Sufi counterparts. Poets discussed in the latter 
volume are the imagists: Sur, Tulsi, and company. These are catego- 
rized. for the most part, according to whether they are thought of as 
poets of Krishna or of Ram.' Table 3.1 presents a quick, schematic 
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representation of this way of approaching the bhakti kdl, and contains 
a very short list of the major poet-saints involved: 


TABLE 3.1: Nirgun and Sagun in Bhakti-kdl Hindi Poetry 


School “Without attributes’ “With attributes’ 
(nirgun) (sagun) 

Deity (nameless), Ram Krishna, Ram 

Saints sants bhaktas 
Ravidas Surdas, Tulsidas 
Kabir Mirabai 


Most scholars, including those who write in European languages, 
have accepted this fundamental distinction between nirgun and sagun 
orientations. Obviously I include myself in this number, since the 
diagram I have just produced is a very slightly altered version of the 
one that I prepared for another publication.” But I am hardly alone. 
Charlotte Vaudeville, W. H. McLeod, Shukdev Singh, and many other 
scholars consider that a coherent nirgun or sant tradition can be rather 
easily separated from the sagun persuasion that one otherwise finds 
in ‘classical’ Hindi bhakti literature,> and most contributors to the 
important collection of essays entitled The Sants take this discnimina- 
tion as foundational and noncontroversial.* 

Yet it is worth asking just how true-to-life this dichotomy is. How 
long has it actually been felt? As Karine Schomer observes in her 
introduction to The Sants, 


The concept of ‘nirguna bhakti’ as a distinct devotional mode contrasting 
with ‘saguna bhakti’, and of the Sants constituting a separate devotional 
tradition, is relatively new. The idea that there is a coherent body of Sant 
teachings (sant mat) and that individual Sants belong to a common 
spiritual line of descent (sant parampara) distinct from that of sectarian 
Vaishnavas did not become fully crystallized until the mid-nineteenth 
century.” 


In pointing to the mid-nineteenth century as a possibly crucial juncture. 
Schomer is apparently thinking of the origins of the Radhasoami 
movement, within which the concept sant mat came into prominent 
usage.° But Radhasoami thinkers took this term to be simply deserip- 
tive, nothing novel or of their own invention, and their publications in 
the early decades of the twentieth century suggest that they did not 
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understand the word sant to designate an entirely exclusive nirgun 
category.’ The idea that there was a true dichotomy between nirgun and 
sagun poet-saints may have come into strict usage as late as the 1930s, 
with the publication of a book that placed Radhasoami sants in a larger 
context: P. D. Barthwal’s The Nirguna School of Hindi Poetry. The 
writings of Ramcandra Sukla at about the same time were probably 
even more important. 

My purpose here is not to pursue this problem in the history of ideas 
from the nineteenth century backward, though that would be an impor- 
tant and fascinating exercise. Instead, I wish to approach the issue from 
the opposite end in time. In this chapter, I will ask to what degree we 
can see a clear distinction being made between nirgun and sagun paths 
in the bhakti kal itself. Can one find it in writings that emerge from 
North India in the ‘classical’ period—fifteenth to seventeenth centu- 
ries—or must one assume that it was the result of sectarian definitions 
that grew strong as the centuries passed?’ If the former, there is no 
reason to question the rubrics that we have come to accept in describing 
the religious poetics of the bhakti kal. If the latter, we will need to learn 
to use a good deal more caution—and perhaps a good deal more 
imagination—than we have done in the past. 


Internal Evidence 


One way to investigate the point 1s to give closer attention than has 
normally been done to compositions of the bhaktas themselves—that 
IS, tO poems that can be shown to have existed in their own time, or 
not long thereafter. A growing arsenal of critical work begins to make 
this possible.'° I know the terrain with Surdas far better than else- 
where, and can say that early poems bearing his name show less 
careful attention to the nirgun/sagun dichotomy than do those added to 
the Sur corpus later on. True, there are all those famous and eloquent 
bhramargit poems ridiculing the nirgun persuasion. But on the other 
side of the issue, especially in the vinaya genre, there is a broad band 
of themes. tropes, and language that Sur shares not just with Tulsi and 
Mira but with Ravidas and Kabir. 

I have written about this on an earlier occasion!! and will be 
revisiting the theme in Chapter 16, so I will not belabor the point here. 
‘eae let a single poem suffice to show the sort of thing I mean. This 
composition (Bryant/Hawley §394, NPS 115) is first attested early 
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in the seventeenth century, having almost certainly emerged in the 
sixteenth: 


art a F aa Ae 

ait wife eft ania Gert ¢ ag a wari asia oh 
mT ght cet & area ance Ft faqar feat 
Aaa area at smiray at wea afe cara ah 

faq WA WH faq wo eo faq am am afe am ah 
ou fay sore saefia fore ax t aa fant 


Much I was able to grasp on my own, 
But Hari, my master, the act of loving you 
was something I could never understand. 
I traveled great distances to have a glimpse of you, 
forgetting that you reign everywhere 
Inaccessible to thoughts, words, and deeds: 
that was the image I never thought to see. 
Its traits are no traits; its form, no form; 
its no-name name they call Ram Hani. 
Ocean of mercy, forgive the unbounded impertinence 
that has made Sur spoil it all.'° 


The fourth and fifth lines are those that particularly bear remembering. 
There the renowned sagun poet, as if to contest that very designation, 
describes the search for images (mdurati) as misguided. He goes on to 
say that the true image has the trait of being traitless (binu guna guna) 
and the form of being formless (binu rapa riipa). As for a name. it has 
an unnamable name (binu ndma nama). In the presence of lines such 
as this, it seems an understatement to observe that the murgun/sagun 
distinction does not seem to work very well for Surdas. In fact. as I 
have tried to show, it took an invented conversion in his hagiography 
to make this notion plausible at all. Sur became a pupil of Vallabha, 
the sectarians said, and forswore this kind of poem, thereafter produc- 
ing only poems in the approved sagun mold.'* 


Hagiography 


That is indeed the next resource for tracing the history of the nirgur/ 
sagun distinction: hagiography. But the problem with hagiography, as 
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we see in the example L have just cited, is that the early hagiographies 
themselves seem to have been creations of writers with specific sec- 
tarian associations. They were often written precisely with the aim of 
establishing lines of affinity and affiliation that would give to received 
tradition a greater—or at least different—coherence than it formerly 
had. W. H. McLeod has certainly shown this to be the case in the Sikh 
yanam sakhis,'4 and Vallabhite texts such as the Caurdsi Vaisnavan ki 
Varia and Sri Nathji ke Prakatya ki Varta seem to evince the same 
pattern. !* With Nabhadas and Priyadas, perhaps, one has a somewhat 
more catholic approach—we await a close analysis of the text of the 
Bhaktamal on this point—but they too had their sectarian loyalities.'° 
David Lorenzen would give considerable weight to the sectarian as- 
sociations ascribed to Anantdis, though I myself am somewhat more 
skeptical about how accurately they reflect Anantdas’s own historical 
position." 

Another means of approaching the sagun/nirgun question in a 
hagiographic vein would be to amass references to a sense of lineage 
in texts attributed to the poet-saints themselves, and there is a certain 
harvest to be reaped. The results are best on the nirgun side of the 
divide: Ravidas, for example. refers to Namdev, Kabir, Trilocan, 
Sadhana, and Sen.'* Sagun poets, by contrast, tend to refer themselves 
to a different sort of lineage, a mythological variety rather than a human 
one. Sur and Tulsi set themselves up as heirs to a tradition of divine 
grace that affected Gajendra, Ajamil, Ahalya, and the like. The strictly 
human connections—that Sur came to Tulsidas to ask his blessing on 
the Strsagar, or that Tulsi carried on a sort of ‘Dear Abby’ correspon- 
dence with Mira (he was Abby)—are hagiographical inventions.’? 

Yet here too the lines are more blurred that the current nirgun/sagun 
taxonomy would lead one to expect. Consider the case of Sur—or 
rather. to be more precise, the corpus of poems attributed to Sur that 
would have been known in the sixteenth century. Within this corpus 
Sur does, on one occasion, cite another poet, and it is Namdev. He 
alludes to the story of Vishnu’s appearing to cover Namdev’s hut with 
thatch. Here is the poem (Bryant/Hawley §378, NPS 4): 


qe cataae ay ae frfate aaa 
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ae aft com Peat oma fart ar 
ata 4 ar wafeat at fe ofa waa 


That ocean of mercy: the deeds he has done 
simply cannot be described. 
Even for touching him with falsified love 
the bird-woman won a mother’s prize. 
The Vedas and Upanishads have sung his praise, 
calling htm the Formless One, 
Yet he’s taken form as Nanda’s boy 
and allowed himself to be roped down. 
In an instant he rescued the master of Braj 
from being caught in Varun’s realm, 
Just as he hurried to the elephant king 
when he learned what pain he bore. 
When he heard of Ugrasen’s sad state. 
he too felt the pain, 
And made him king by killing Kams. 
Then he himself bowed before him. 
When Namdev appeared in the present world-age, 
he covered his hut with thatch, 
But what of the appeal that Surdas makes? 
Who will make him listen to that??° 


This alignment between Namdev and Surdas 1s an intriguing one, for 
of all the great Maharashtrian poets, Namdev is perhaps the hardest 
to situate firmly on one side or the other of the sagun/nirgun line. 
Furthermore, the way in which Namdev is introduced—namely, at the 
end of a list of figures we might call mythological—suggests that Sur 
may not have seen the sorts of distinctions that buttress our conception 
of the sagun/nirgun split. He may not have recognized our commonly 
observed distinctions between myth and history, and between gods and 
humans, although his reference to the kali age certainly goes some 
distance toward marking a separation between the divine and the 
human realms. 

So far, then, we have looked at two resources for estimating the 
force of the sagun/nirgun distinction as felt in ‘its own’ time: the words 
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of the poet-saints themselves and the hagiographies that soon devel- 
oped around them. On both scores, the nirgun/sagun distinction sur- 
vives with only mixed success. 


Anthologies 


Now it is time to introduce a third resource, one that to my knowledge 
has never been tapped in trying to deal with the question we have before 
us. This third resource is provided by early anthologies of the utter- 
ances of sants and bhaktas.! It is no surprise that this body of material 
has been neglected as a scholarly tool: of all the early texts, these are 
in many ways the most difficult to approach. They are the scrap- 
books—and, indeed, the scraps—of the field. They are often the hard- 
est genre to locate in catalogues and indexes of manuscript libraries, 
and once one finds them, the work has only begun. Often one actually 
has to go through them to see what poets these anthologies contain. 
For a catalogue 1s apt to give such amorphous descriptions as Dddu 
jit ke pad, Kabir ji ke krt, di (‘Dadii’s poems, Kabir’s poems, and so 
forth’)-> or simply to list the contents of such collections as sphutkar 
pad (‘miscellaneous pads’). Because the more ‘miscellaneous’ sort in 
particular are not high-prestige documents—no name recognition, you 
know—their contents tend to be poorly catalogued, and for the same 
reason they are often in worse physical shape than the Sarsdgars and 
Vinavapatrikas of this world. Frequently they are slimmer, smaller in 
physical size, and more haphazardly inscribed than the great named 
corpora. Finally, and for our purposes crucially, they are less apt to 
possess a dated colophon. 

For all these reasons, many of the leading manuscript libraries of 
North India seem to have placed a low priority on collecting antholo- 
gies of pads, the genre that most commonly spans the nirgun/sagun 
gap. Remarkably, I have been able to find only one dated manuscript 
entitled sphutkar pad in the massive library of the Kashi Nagaripracarini 
Sabha in Banaras, to which, however, I would add two other collections 
noted among the manuscripts described below.”? The Jaipur branch of 
the Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute also has only one sphutkar 
pad, and it too is late (VS 1953).74 The Vrindaban Research Institute, 
a library located squarely in the middle of pad country, has only two 
(dating to VS 1825 and 1893). Even the Anup Sanskrit Library in 
Bikaner, a wonderfully rich collection, lists only ten dated manuscripts 
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out of a total of sixty Hindi documents described as phutkar kavitd 
(miscellaneous poetry). Of these ten, seven predate vS 1800, the period 
with which we are concerned.”> 

It is a shame that early anthologies of pads have been so sparsely 
preserved; I find it hard to believe that there really were so few. It is 
much to be hoped that others will emerge from private collections in 
the future. For the nonce, however, we must deal with the early dated 
anthologies we have, and ask what they reveal. In these collections, 
who was put alongside whom? Does the sagun/nirgun distinction 
emerge? 

We can get a Sense of this by classifying the anthologies in question 
into three groups relevant to the subject at hand. In the first group let 
us place manuscripts that seem clearly to espouse a nirgun perspective. 
(Ram bhakti often abuts rather closely on this nirgun point of view, so 
we may have to admit poems of that sort to this list.) Into a second 
group let us put manuscripts that fall patently on the other side of 
the divide: sagun manuscripts containing the outpourings of Krishna 
bhaktas. These two groups should reinforce the nirgun/sagun classi- 
fication. But what if still other manuscripts are left over? Then we will 
need a third group, to comprise manuscripts where nirgun and sagun 
voices are set side by side—or at any rate, allowed to nestle between 
the same two covers. Needless to say, it is this third group that we will 
watch with particularly strong interest. 

Before listing the manuscripts I have found that can be grouped by 
means of this threefold categorization, I must point out how partial my 
sample is in relation to the territory that really ought to be covered. The 
field is vast. All I can report on are pad anthology manuscripts that I 
myself kept notes on—and in some cases, photographs. Not surpris- 
ingly, it was my doctoral dissertation (and its seemingly everlasting 
Nachlaf) that initially drove me to it. In the later stages of the project. 
happily, Kenneth Bryant and I did some of the work together. with 
Bryant gaining access to what is undoubtedly the most important early 
anthology of them all, the Fatehpur manuscript of 1582 (VS 1639) 
housed in the royal collection at Jaipur (see below and Chapter 15). As 
for myself, I tried to keep an eye out for anthologies as | went from 
library to library, and sometimes house to house, in Uttar Pradesh. 
Madhya Pradesh, and Rajasthan searching for early collections of the 
poetry of Surdas. For Sur’s work, I took 1700 CE as my approximate 
cut-off date—VS 1763, to be precise—so what J have to report here will 
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also fall more or less within that span. Specifically, I shall limit myself 
to manuscripts written or copied before VS 1800 (that is, 1743 CE). 

The first limitation on my sample is therefore time. Obviously, later 
dated manuscripts are also relevant, and undated ones provide a par- 
ticularly important additional challenge. But they are beyond the scope 
of what I can consider here. 

A second limitation is geographical. I was primarily following leads 
about Sur manuscripts. These were rather extensive leads, to be sure, 
but they were specialized for Sur nonetheless.”° I was looking for early 
dated pad anthologies in the hope that they would reveal poems of Sur 
that had hitherto been overlooked. (Luckily, they sometimes did.) This 
search led me to certain sections of North India rather than others. I 
tried to extend my list of the libraries to be visited as much as I sensibly 
could, but I can hardly claim to have been everywhere, even every- 
where in northwest and north-central India. Moreover, my records for 
collections outside of India are particularly weak. Let me give a list of 
the libraries and institutions from which my survey of dated pad 
anthologies 1s drawn: 


TABLE 3.2: Libraries Consulted 


Agra Hindi Vidyapith 
Allahabad Museum 
Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner 
Library of the Government Degree College, Datia 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Allahabad 
Jiwajt University, Gwalior 
K.M. Hindi Institute, Agra University 
Maharaja Man Singh Pustak Prakash Research Centre, Jodhpur 
Maharaja Sawai Man Singh If Museum, Jaipur 
Mathuradhish Temple, Kota 
Nagaripracarini Sabha, Banaras 
Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute 
Bikaner 
Jaipur 
Jodhpur 
Kota 
Udaipur 
Rajasthani Shodh Sansthan, Chaupasini, Jodhpur 
Library of the Tilakayat Maharaj Sri, Srinathji Temple, Nathdvara 
Sarasval) Bhandar, Kankarauli 
Vrindaban Research Institute 
a a ee ee ees es 
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With the preliminaries now stated, we have before us the task of 
depositing the manuscripts I found into the receptacles we have created. 
As | have hinted, readers may be disappointed to see how few there are. 
Considering the size of the sample, we can only guess what contours 
ultimately will emerge from a more careful and extensive study. But 
that, I think, we can do. 

In the list that follows, I give the manuscripts by accession number, 
prefixed by serial numbers where necessary. The numbers refer to the 
Hindi collections of the institutions named, except in cases where the 
collections are not subdivided by language and manuscripts. There, 
obviously, the number refers to the whole collection. I list documents 
by date, the oldest first. It is important to note—and this is yet another 
important caveat—that specifically sectarian collections such as the 
Paficvani and Sarvangi of the Dadi Panth and the Sikhs’ Adi Granth 
are omitted from consideration. Otherwise the list would be much 
longer—and its first category, certainly, much larger, though Rajab’s 
Sarvdngi strays a bit into Vaishnava terrain. Readers should set what 
they learn from the list that follows against the background of these 
better-known, better-published collections. 

Here, then, is a description of early Hindi devotional anthologies 
that I have surveyed. Gaps in my knowledge will be quickly apparent. 
and there is no real defense for them. I can only plead that at the point 
I surveyed many of these manuscripts, I had in mind quite a different 
purpose from the present one, and that I have often not been able to 
consult these manuscripts since. 


Group 1: Nirgun (and Ram Bhakti) Manuscripts 


(a) No. 3322, Maharaja Sawai Man Singh II Museum, Jaipur. 
VS 1717. Regrettably, my data are not complete, so I cannot say at what 
point the various sections of this manuscript were conjoined or whether 
the colophon applies conclusively to all of them, as is implied by the 
catalogue of the Jaipur royal pothikhana.”' I also do not know the size 
of the manuscript or its full contents. I can say with confidence. 
however, that pads attributed to Kabir, Gorakhnath, Datta (presumably 
Dattatrey), Pipa, Santén, and Haranvant are included. 

(b) Serial no. 2379, accession no. 1602/933, Nagaripracarini Sabha, 
Banaras, VS 1742. It contains vanis and sabadis of Gorakhnath, 
Bharathari, Dattatrey, Mahadev, Cirpat, Halipav, and others, in 101 
folios. This collection seems to be a product of the Nath Sampraday. 
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(c) Serial no. 74, accession no. 773/48, Nagaripracarini Sabha, 
Banaras. Because this manuscript is a composite, of which only one 
part—the last and apparently latest—is dated, one may refer to its date 
as rerminus ad quem VS 1757. It contains pads of Raidis (1.e., Ravidas), 
Kabir, and. as the catalogue says, ‘so forth’ (adi).** 

(d) No. 30587, Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Jodhpur, 
VS 1788. The manuscript contains sa@akhis of Dadi and Kabir. 

I wish I could say I have actually examined all these manuscripts. 
I have not. With this set, I am working from catalogues only, so I do 
not know, for example, whether on inspection the Jodhpur manuscript 
(d) would prove to be a standard Pancvani. It is not so called in the 
catalogue, and that may say something. This Jodhpur manuscript 
certainly seems the easiest to associate with a definite sampraday. It, 
like quite a number of others in the Jodhpur collection of the Rajasthan 
Oriental Research Institute, 1s a product of the Dadti Panth. One of the 
Banaras manuscripts (b) seems similarly to have been compiled under 
the auspices of a particular community, in this case the Nath Sampraday. 
The remaining two (a, c), however, are not so easily assigned, and may 
not reflect the work of any sect as such. 


Group 2: Sagun (and Krishna Bhakti) Manuscripts 


This second group is somewhat larger than the first, but let us not forget 
that this may reflect the fact that I was searching especially for Sur, 
and that fixed, well-known sectarian anthologies have been excluded 
from the first group. The manuscripts in the second group are as 
follows: 

(a) No. 1057, K. M. Hindi Institute, Agra University, dated vs 1713. 
Although the hand is uneven, the various sections of this manuscript 
are consecutively numbered, suggesting that the manuscript was as- 
sembled at a time at least approximately contemporary with the part 
that does bear a date. This‘colophon comes after the dasamaskandh 
(1.€., raspancddhyayi) of Nandadis, the third section in the manuscript, 
and includes the date 1713. Preceding that are an incomplete Hit 
Caurast and some five hundred pads of Surdas. Following it 1s a brief 
sant rag svartp varnan, one tolio in length, and thirty-five folios of 
pad sangrah enticingly entitled malla akhado. The poets represented 
ure Nandadas, Surdas, Mankavi, Govindasvami, KiSordas, Catur- 
bhujdas, Krsndas, Madhodas, Bakhatavar, Jagannath, Tursi [sic]. 
Annadas. Hit Harivams, Girathardas [sic], Narasimhdas, Ramdas, and 
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Sundarkumvart. Although the words sri gorakh have been inserted on 
what seems to have been a previously blank space just after the 
colophon, the whole collection is distinctively sagun. It is notable, 
however, that it crosses sdmpraddyak lines, beginning with Hit Harivams 
and proceeding to many of the (Vallabhite) astachap and beyond. If the 
paralle] to manuscripts of the Dadt Panth could be trusted, this would 
seem to mean that the scribe or his patron held Hit HarivamsS in special 
veneration, but the length of the Surdas section and the fact that the 
place of composition 1s given as Medta make one wonder how this 
could have been so. 

(b) No. 30346, Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Jodhpur, entitled 
phutapada@h (that is, sphutkar pad) and listed in the catalogue as bearing 
the dates VS 1713-14. These dates appear in notes of two financial 
transactions that were made on remaining pages of the manuscript. 
immediately after the pads. The manuscript is in two sections, of 110 
and 91 folios respectively, and is written in at least two different hands. 
Agardas (elsewhere, Agradas), KiSordas, Madhodas, and Mira are 
among the signatures I saw, and I also noticed an enticing reference 
to the vallabh kul. The pads seem universally to be in the sagun mode. 

(c) No. 2469, Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Udaipur, en- 
titled virah lila, dated VS 1731. This is a brief collection, compnsing 
merely eleven folios. 

(d) No enumeration, private collection of Dr Nares Candra Bansal, 
Kasganj, pad sangrah, sections of which bear the dates vs 1740 and 
vs 1750. The main portions of the manuscript, which are numbered 
consecutively, are in the same hand and comprise chiefly the oldest 
dated kirtan prandli (hymnbook) of the Vallabha Sampraday that I have 
seen. The VS 1750 colophon comes at the end of this section. following 
pads arranged according to the seasonal (varsotsav) and daily (nitva 
sev) calendars, with a few additions at the end. Then follows a more 
casual Vallabhite pad sarigrah in the same hand. A briefer pad sangrah 
in a different hand precedes the main section, and there are various 
short sections in Gujarati interspersed. Like kirtan pranalis in current 
use, the pads that appear are largely of the astachap, augmented by 
later sectarian poets, but one also finds the occasional verse from 
Narasi Mehta in this manuscript of Gujarati provenance. This is dett- 
nitely a sagun, Krishna bhakti collection. The few poems appropriate 
to Ram Navami are also of a sagun nature. . 

(e) No. 2437, Maharaja Sawai Man Singh 1] Museum, Jaipur, a large 
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manuscript written in different parts, with sections on the poetry of 
Privadas and Nagaridas dated VS 1783 and that representing Sur dated 
VS 1784. 

(f) Serial no. 3258, accession no. 3477, Rajasthan Oriental Research 
Institute, Kota, entitled kirtan janmastami radhastami kirtan caupadi, 
with individual poems bearing dates ranging, in a puzzling fashion, 
from VS 1780 to vS 1810. Many are of Nagadhardas, but a substantial 
number of other poets are represented also, in a total of forty folios.” 

(¢) The next oldest sectarian collections of pads that T have seen 
bear dates later than VS 1800 and therefore fall ‘off the map’ from the 
point of view of this presentation. Yet I might mention that the Vrindaban 
Research Institute has a Radhavallabhi varsotsav ke pad dated VS 1893 
(serial no. 752, accession no. 4400). The hbrary of the Tilakayat 
Maharaj Sri at Nathdvara contains only three dated collections of pads 
used in daily worship (called in the catalogue nitya kirtan and nitya ke 
pad), and these are more recent than the group under consideration 
here. since they bear the dates VS 1834, 1886, and 1890. Libraries of 
other Vallabhite gaddis, such as those at Jatipura and Kamban, which 
I have not yet been able to survey, may of course provide earlier 
manuscripts, but 1f my somewhat schematic notes on the well-known 
collection at Kankarauli are an accurate forecast, one should not hold 
out too great a hope. 

On the basis of the evidence at hand it is indeed surprising that a 
larger number of early, dated kirtan prandlis have not appeared. One 
obvious explanation is that such volumes would have been in suffi- 
ciently frequent use that the oldest among them long ago deteriorated, 
to the point of needing to be replaced by more recent copies. One sees 
this preference for recently ‘copied’ versions even in the present day, 
at least in the Vallabha Sampraday, for printed editions have quickly 
replaced manuscripts in temple use. Families known to have been 
singers (Kirtaniyd) in the sampraday for many generations—at least the 
ones I have visited—do sometimes work from manuscripts, but these 
too look comparatively recent, certainly less than two centuries old.*? 


Group 3: Manuscripts Combining Sagun and Nirgun Poems 


We now come to the group of manuscripts that is for our purposes the 
most interesting. namely those that span the gap between Sagun and 
nirgun bhakti (it indeed the latter category makes sense, a question that 
Charlotte Vaudeville has forcefully raised).?' The first entry in this 
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group has a distinctly sagun bias—so much so that it has most often 
been referred to as a Sursdgar—but closer examination reveals that it 
belongs in this group of what would seem from a later point of view 
to be ‘hybrid’ manuscripts. It is: 

(a) The manuscript written at Fatehpur, near Jaipur, and published 
in facsimile as Pad Surdasji ka / The Padas of Surdas by Gopal Narayan 
Bahura, with an introductory essay by Kenneth E. Bryant. It is housed 
in the royal collection of the Maharaja of Jaipur.*? The manuscript is 
complex in its organization. It is divided into three broad sections. 
The first and third are with but a single exception devoted entirely to 
Surdas, while the second section is an anthology. Two scribes are 
involved, and the sections are numbered independently. as if the scribes 
were copying from separate manuscripts. The second section—the 
anthology—contains 178 poems, beginning, actually, with Kabir. This 
middle section covers plenty of ground. One meets such sagun poets 
as Paramanandadas and Namdev (though there is some doubt about 
how he should be classified), but also, on the other hand, nirgun figures 
such as Kabir, Sundardas, Ravidas, Kilhadas, and the vinaya poet 
Kanhandas. After Sur, Kanhandas is the poet who appears most 
frequently. The first section (106 poems) is exclusively Surdas and 
the third (127 poems) is tantamount to it: only a single poem beanng 
the signature S yamghan intervenes, and I wonder whether the scnbe— 
one Ramdas Ratan—understood it too to be a Surdas poem, since the 
poet’s signature sometimes appears as Sirsyam. This third section is 
organized by raga. 

So looking at the manuscript as a whole, one has two “book-end’ 
sections—doubtless based on two independent earlier manuscripts 
(there is significant duplication)—and these are Surdas through and 
through. But they are separated by an anthology in which Sur appears 
along with a number of other poets. Clearly, then, this is a mixed nirgun/ 
sagun manuscript, but not only on account of the fact that Sur is a sagun 
poet while Kabir and Ravidas are nirgunis. The poems attributed to 
Surdas also straddle the line. While most of his compositions fall easily 
in the sagun domain, there is an impressive sequence at the end of the 
first part (poems 96-114) that is given over entirely to nirgun poetry. 
including the lengthy sar pacisi. Perhaps in the mind of the first scribe 
these poems served as a natural introduction to the second section, 
which begins with Kabir before taking up a long sequence of Surdas 
poems and going on from there. For further detail, see Chapter 15. 
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(b) No. 209, Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, dated vS 1668. The 
manuscript consists of assorted dohas and savaiyas—228 of the former, 
132 of the latter. | have photographed the manuscript, but the prints, 
many of which are inadequate in their present version, remain to be 
closely examined. A quick survey, however, shows a considerable 
range of subjects and poets—all the way from cautionary dohds of the 
nireun type to pads dedicated to Krishna.>* 

(c) An unnumbered manuscript from the collection of Harihar Nivas 
Dvivedi. now in the collection of Jiwaji University, Gwalior, where it 
is described as bhajan adi. The portion bearing the colophon, dating 
it to VS 1727, contains thirty-nine folios. The collection begins with 
dohds and proceeds to pads. Both nirgun and sagun poems appear, but 
aside from Kabir no well-known poets are represented. 

(d) No. 6992, Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Jodhpur, en- 
titled phut pad sangrah sir Gdi and containing at various places the 
dates VS 1736, 1742, and 1744. The poets represented are primarily 
Vaishnava—Nandadas, Tulsidas, Agardas, and Paramanand, and there 
is a stir pacisi—but Kabir is also included.** 

(e) No. 992, K. M. Hindi Institute, Agra University, dated vS 1762, 
1s a large (340 folios) Dadu-Panthi collection that begins with substan- 
tial collections of Dadi (with an internal colophon of VS 1660), Kabir, 
Namdev, Raidas, Har[i]das, and Garibdas. It then proceeds to a pad 
sangrah before returning to Bakhnan, whom one would expect in a 
Dadu-Panthi collection of this sort, and there is a final untitled pad 
sangrah section in which the colophon appears. In the pad sangrahs, 
sagun poets are represented. Six poems of Sur, for instance, appear 
on fohos 260-1. 

(f) No. 2062, Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Udaipur. This 
pad sangrah is undated, but it is bound together with a prahelika 
sangrah (collection of riddles) bearing a colophon dating it to VS 1754. 
It seems a reasonable likelihood that both sections belong to the same 
period. In the pad sangrah, Krishna poets such as Sur are interspersed 
with others such as Raids, Tulsidas, and less familiar figures such as 
Ahmad and Ganga. 

(g) No. 2511 (1), Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Udaipur, 
entitled phutkar kavitd and in sections bearing various dates extending 
trom VS 1777 to vS 1791. The manuscript consists of seventy folios, 


numbered from 21 to 90, representing such poets as Kabir, KeSav, 
Navarang, and Tursi (Nirafijani?). 
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I] set out by saying I wanted to find some means to assess how high 
the wall between the so-called nirgun poets and their sagun cousins 
was felt to be in their own time. That is, I wanted to find ways to 
determine how firm the sagun/nirgun divide might have seemed in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, up as far as VS 1800. I suggested 
there were various materials we could use to address the problem: 
internal references in the poetry of these sants and bhaktas, perspec- 
tives expressed in their hagiographies; and finally divisions—explicit 
or implicit—observed in early anthologies of their verse. The begin- 
nings of an estimate can now be made. 

It seems to me that each of these yardsticks teaches us to exercise 
caution when we speak of the great contrast between nirgunis and 
sagunis in the early or ‘classical’ period of North Indian bhakti, the 
bhakti kal. The most influential sectarian anthologizers certainly saw 
the force of this distinction, but even there it sometimes took a while 
to sand down the rough edges, as in the case of the Adi Granth. Mira 
and Sur, whom some put in, were cast out by others.*° In addition one 
has to reckon with the fact that even among nirgun anthologies there 
was a range of personality. As Karine Schomer and Linda Hess have 
so nicely shown, there is a difference between the flinty Kabir of the 
Bijak; the hearty, domestic Kabir of the Adi Granth; and the softer, 
more mystical Kabir of the Paficvani.*° And then there is the fact that 
as the Kabir Panth itself branched out, Kabir branched with it.°’ 

Even so, if one works from the great sectarian anthologies, the 
nirgun/sagun distinction largely works. From this vantage point the 
theological conclusions assumed by the editors of the Hindi Sahitya ka 
Brhat Itihads and similar works—and the organizational strategies they 
pursued—make tolerably good sense. Yet there are other kinds of 
evidence, and other anthologies in particular, that need to be taken into 
consideration. The anthologies I have described here are only a part 
of the literature that deserves to be surveyed, but they do seem clearly 
to suggest that the nirgun/sagun distinction only reveals part of the 
truth about how poets of the bhakti kal were viewed in documents that 
we can be sure were written within a century or so of the poets’ own 
time. 

It is true that, among the anthologies I have presented, there are 
some that bear a clear nirgun stamp—and some that bear a sagun stamp 
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too. But there are also a considerable number of manuscripts that 
cannot be forced to either side of the nirgun/sagun divide. If my sample 
is anv indication, this last group—the hybrids—is a substantial one, 
and as I have remarked, I suspect it may have been even more substan- 
tial in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than we might guess on 
the basis of the documents that have survived to our own time. Broadly 
speaking, then, we seem to be dealing with a period and a tradition that 
did see differences of theological slant, social perspective, and literary 
mood between nirgun and sagun poets. As we know, sectarian bound- 
aries were early erected to enshrine those differences, though earlier 
in some instances (the Sikh Panth, for example) than in others. Yet at 
the same time there seem to have been many settings in which the 
sectarian divisions that later came to loom so large were not—or not 
yet—regarded as determinative. In such settings the nirgun/sagun 
division was often honored, if it was honored at all, in the breach. 


MIRABAI 


4 


Mirabai in Manuscript 


‘Mirabai in Manuscript’ 1s published here for the first time. A germ of 
the essay was delivered in oral form to the international conference on 
Mirabai hosted by the University of California at Los Angeles and the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art in October, 2002. I am grateful to 
Nancy M. Martin, the principal organizer, for her invitation to attend and 
to other participants for vigorous discussion. 

Conversations and written exchanges with a number of people have 
helped me formulate this chapter. 1 am grateful to Anne Murphy and 
Jaswinder Garg for help with the Prem Abodh: to Susham Bedi for a 
discussion of the proper interpretation of the fourth poem analyzed here: 
to Gurinder Singh Mann for a Devanagani text of the Kartarpur Mira 
poem; to Paul Arney, for his insightful study of the Dakor manuscnpt; 
to Nancy Martin for many helpful orientations to the field and for 
photographs of the three Jodhpuri poems discussed here; to Neelima 
Shukla-Bhatt for assistance in making contact with the Gujarat Vidya 
Sabha; and to Vibhuti Shelat and her colleagues at the Sabha itself. 
Heidi Pauwels’ presentation to the Mirabai conference convened in Los 
Angeles was an inspiration. Last but not least, | am deeply indebted to 
Frances Taft, not only for her original framing of the problem addressed 
here, but for a helpful personal visit and several subsequent e-mail 
communications that have saved me from errors, altered my thinking, and 
revealed new horizons in the field of Rajasthani history. 


History and Hagiography 


Frances Taft has recently published a thoughtful and extremely helpful 
article entitled ‘The Elusive Historical Mirabai: A Note,’ in which she 
reviews the process by means of which we have arrived at the current 
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consensus on who Mirabai was in ‘a modern historical sense.’ She 
lays it out in prose and chart, in part with the purpose of justifying a 
basic biographical framework for Mirabai that emerges from the work 
of the early historians who were making the transition to European- 
stvle history starting in the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 
Taft raises questions about certain details that have been fitted to this 
basic framework for Mira’s life, and she points to areas where further 
research might provide a clearer picture, but through it all she remains 
confident about one basic distinction. She holds that records kept by 
earlier courts and genealogists may largely be trusted to provide the 
sort of information we would regard as history, while anything smack- 
ing of bhakti is suspect. The first sort of record leads back to ‘the 
historical Mirabai,’ while the second produces ‘a myriad of traditional 
and/or popular Mirabais that have evolved [subsequently].’ Although 
she concedes that Rajasthani traditions too are apt to be ‘unreliable for 
historical purposes’ in their raw form, Taft frames her essay as a clear 
binary. It's history on the one hand—as represented first by court 
professionals and later by Rajasthan’s European-style historians— 
versus hagiography on the other.! 

At the beginning of her essay, Taft explains why she went to the 
trouble of providing this genealogy of how the historical Mirabai took 
‘scholarly’ shape in the course of the last century or so. She says 
she was Startled to learn that other academics believed, in the words 
of one writer she quotes, that “we lack a reliable historical frame to 
associate with Mira’s life....” I am the writer in question, but Taft 
notes that Nancy Martin and Parita Mukta are guilty of saying similar 
things.” It may indeed be that I went too far, too fast in saying what 
I did, since at the time I wrote, I ignored a brief but important passage 
that appears in the mid-seventeenth-century Jodhpuri genealogy (khydt) 
of Munhata Nainsi. Nainsi is often cited—by Taft, for example—as 
saying that Bhojraj was one of the sons of Rana Sanga of Chittor and 
that Mirabai Rathor was married to him.’ Actually it isn’t quite that 
simple. Nainsi’s khyat says that ‘people say’ Mirabai was married to 
Bhojraj. His words are these: ‘Bhojraj Sangavat: they say that Mirabai 
Rathor was married to him’ (bhojardja sdnigdvata / inanun kahe chai 
miranbai rathoda parandi huti). 

Of course, the fact that Nainsi should record this bit of popular 
knowledge about the Sisodiya lineage as it was evidently accepted in 
mid-seventeenth century Jodhpur is itself quite significant, even if 
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Nainsi doesn’t mention her when he comes to the Mertiya aspect of his 
omnibus compilation. (After all, she was a girl and therefore not strictly 
speaking relevant to the Mertiya lineage, though the man who came to 
be largely accepted as her father, Ratansimh Didavat, had no sons.)* 
But I wish I understood the manuscript status of Nainsi’s khydt. The 
print version, published by the Rajasthan Pracyavidya Pratisthan 
(Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute) from 1960-7, gives no infor- 
mation about the manuscript that it presumably reproduces. Probably 
it 1s one of the Munhatd Nainsi ri Khydts in the Pratisthan’s own 
collection, but its manuscript catalogue lists only a few of these as 
bearing a precise date—all within the last century or so. And for the 
manuscript most likely to have served as the basis for the Pratishan’s 
edition (accession no. 3341), the ‘date’ column is simply left blank.” 
] have no specific reason to doubt that a manuscript like the Jodhpur 
one has been faithfully copied since the time of its composition. But 
if there is any doubt, that question takes on more than nit-picking 
significance in view of what we know about how information about ‘the 
historical Mirabai’ did in fact expand expontentially—and on dubious 
authority—later on. On this point I would recognize the groundbreaking 
work of Nancy Martin, and call to witness the fine scholarship of 
Frances Taft herself. I would also mention the substantial literature in 
a similar vein on other major bhakti figures of the period—Ravidas, 
Kabir, Namdev, Guru Nanak, Surdas, and most pointedly Philip 
Lutgendort’s study on ‘The Quest for the Legendary Tulsidas.”® 
Without meaning to doubt that there are genuine differences be- 
tween the motives and canons that shaped texts on either side of the 
history/hagiography divide that Taft takes for granted, I would ask that 
the historical texts be subjected to the same level of manuscrptival 
scrutiny that we familiarly bring to bear when we smell the sweet-and- 
sour scent of hagiography. And J would ask that documents that did 
not originate at court—in this case, bhaktamals and pad-sangrahas— 
not be thrown out of court for that reason alone. After all, just what is 
a ‘court,’ and why should we believe that they provide safe histono- 
graphical haven in all cases? Nainsi’s way of mentioning Mirabai— 
‘they say’—suggests that the boundaries were permeable; and his 
genealogical format shows that, as always, the questions asked cast 
«a huge shadow over the answers received. Perhaps we'd know more 
if Mirabai had given birth to sons. But her whole mythology demands 
that she not give birth to sons. Who knows?—maybe it’s not just 
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mythology—but we are saddled with the limitations that the genre 
imposes. Historians have genres too, it’s not just a ‘literary’ issue. 

Frances Taft starts from the assumption that we can be sure about 
at least two things: that Mira came from Merta, and that she was 
married into the royal family of Mewar. Local knowledge about this 
point from the two cities in question does not take us very far back in 
time. For Mewar. Tod's famous statement in 1829 that Mirabai was 
married to Rand Kumbhia is our earliest clearly datable reference—and 
vigorously disputed as to its accuracy, of course. The well known 
temple in Chittor popularly called the “Mira temple’ doesn’t help. It is 
a venerable structure, but it bears no trace of her name or Story in its 
sculptural program. At Merta lasting written records emerge only at 
the end of nineteenth century in Munsi Devi Prasad’s Miranbai ka 
Jivancaritra (1898). He is the first, for example, to provide a date for 
Mira’s marriage—1516. And there are problems. Frances Taft reports 
that an earlier document (Mertiya Khamp Kulasa) cited as evidence for 
this date by H. S. Bhati does not in fact include it.’ The reference to 
Mirabai in the Mertiya genealogies attached as an annex to Nainsi’s 
Vigat in the reign of Raja Ajitsimh (1707-24) of Jodhpur may be more 
reliable.® There she appears in a note about Ratansimh, the third son 
of Rav Dida, who is remembered to have been given Kudki village and 
to have had no son, but rather ‘a daughter, Mira, whom he married to 
the Rana of Cittor’ (ratanasinghaji tindn nai kudaki divi so kanvar to 
havau nahin nat bat miran parama bhagata hui nat citoda raninajt nai 
paranayva). 

Given the lateness and sparseness of this record, we are ironically 
thrown over to the bhakti side of the history/hagiography divide for 
anything further that would support Taft’s conviction that Mira came 
from Merta and married into Mewar. And the principal evidence is this. 
Privadas, who wrote his Bhaktirasabodhini commentary on Nabhadas’s 
Bhaktamal in 1712. refers to the person Mira married and the person 
who tried to poison her as rdnd (i.e., rdna). The reference to Mewar 
seems unmistakable: no other major lineage designates its kings in this 
way. Furthermore, he says she came from Merta. On the Mewar side 
of things a further shadow is cast by Priyadas’s account of Ravidas, 
whom he depicts as having been patronized by an unnamed Jhali queen 
from Chittor.” The Sisodiya rulers did take wives from the Jhala clan— 
Rina Saned’s mother was a Jhalimand Priyadas may have had this 
queen in mind.'” Other versions of the story apparently identify this or 
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some other Jhali queen with Mirabai herself, and it seems likely that 
Mirabai’s presumed association with Ravidas—as his pupil—justified 
the inclusion of a poem attributed to her in early Sikh anthologies 
culminating in the Gura Granth Sahib, where Ravidas figures impor- 
tantly. 

Here then, with Priyadas, we find the great and substantive evidence 
for a connection between Mira and the courts of Mewar and Merta, 
but this evidence—somewhat hazy, as the Jhali motif shows—takes 
us back only to the beginning of the eighteenth century. Nabhadas, 
writing sometime about 1600, gives us none of these specifics.!! All 
we learn from him is that when Mira left aside the ‘chains of family’ 
(kula-srnkhald), certain ‘evil ones’ (dustani) took it amiss and tried to 
poison her. The story is familiar, of course, and certainly tallies with 
Priyadas’s exposition of it, but in its own terms, nothing forces or 
indeed urges us to locate this drama at the court of Mewar. Only when 
Priyadas speaks of the evildoer as rand does the connection become 
plain, and it remains a general one: Priyadas names no names.!* 

A fascinating postscript to this tale is provided. by the Prem Abodh, 
a hagiographical collection from the Punjab for which we have a 
manuscript dating to 1783 (VS 1840). This manuscript, now housed at 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, tells us that it in turn 1s a copy of a manu- 
script dated 1693 (VS 1750). In the Prem Abodh, like the Bhaktirasa- 
bodhini, we find Mira arrayed against the rand, though this Mira is 
devotionalized in what seems a distinctively ‘Punjabi’ way. We have 
multiple passages in which her pellucid inner spirituality, focused on 
Giridhar—the antari realm—is contrasted to the external deceptions of 
the world: samsar—the bdahari domain.!? 

But more interesting for our purposes is the plot against whose 
background this inner/outer dichotomy ultimately gets projected. This 
time the rand in question—a principal protagonist of samsara—tums 
out to be her own father rather than any of her in-laws. The rana is 
neither her father-in-law nor Bhojraj nor his evil brother Vikramajit. 
This comes clear in a long exchange in which the king addresses Mira 
as a daughter (putri), and he and his wite, in turn, are identified as her 
parents (mdta-pita). Furthermore, there is no mention of Mira’s ever 
getting married, so we apparently have a version of the story in which 
the connection between Mira and Mewar is understood to have been 
a natal one. In the brief portrait of Mira’s devotee Karmabai, which 
follows that of Mira herself, we are explicitly told that Mirabai lived 
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some other Jhali queen with Mirabai herself, and it seems likely that 
Mirabai’s presumed association with Ravidas—as his pupil—yustified 
the inclusion of a poem attributed to her in early Sikh anthologies 
culminating in the Guraé Granth Sahib, where Ravidas figures impor- 
tantly. 

Here then, with Priyadas, we find the great and substantive evidence 
for a connection between Mira and the courts of Mewar and Merta, 
but this evidence—somewhat hazy, as the Jhali motif shows—takes 
us back only to the beginning of the eighteenth century. Nabhadas, 
writing sometime about 1600, gives us none of these specifics.!! All 
we learn from him is that when Mira left aside the ‘chains of family’ 
(kula-srnkhala), certain ‘evil ones’ (dustani) took it amiss and tried to 
poison her. The story is familiar, of course, and certainly tallies with 
Priyadas’s exposition of it, but in its own terms, nothing forces or 
indeed urges us to locate this drama at the court of Mewar. Only when 
Priyadas speaks of the evildoer as rand does the connection become 
plain, and it remains a general one: Priyadas names no names.!? 

A fascinating postscript to this tale is provided. by the Prem Abodh, 
a hagiographical collection from the Punjab for which we have a 
manuscript dating to 1783 (VS 1840). This manuscript, now housed at 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, tells us that it in turn is a copy of a manu- 
script dated 1693 (VS 1750). In the Prem Abodh, like the Bhaktirasa- 
bodhini, we find Mira arrayed against the rand, though this Mira is 
devotionalized in what seems a distinctively ‘Punjabi’ way. We have 
multiple passages in which her pellucid inner spirituality, focused on 
Giridhar—the antari realm—is contrasted to the external deceptions of 
the world: samsar—the bahari domain.'* 

But more interesting for our purposes is the plot against whose 
background this inner/outer dichotomy ultimately gets projected. This 
time the rand in question—a principal protagonist of samsadra—tums 
out to be her own father rather than any of her in-laws. The rand is 
neither her father-in-law nor Bhojraj nor his evil brother Vikramayit. 
This comes clear in a long exchange in which the king addresses Mira 
as a daughter (putri), and he and his wife, in turn, are identified as her 
parents (:mdtd-pita). Furthermore, there is no mention of Mira’s ever 
getting married, so we apparently have a version of the story in which 
the connection between Mira and Mewar is understood to have been 
a natal one. In the brief portrait of Mira’s devotee Karmabai, which 
follows that of Mira herself, we are explicitly told that Mirabai lived 
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in the city of Udaipur. which succeeded Chittor as the capital of Mewar 

ane 4 
after being founded tn 1559. | | 7 
If this seems unfamiliar, other aspects of the story will not. The rand, 


enraged by Mira's connections with a bunch of sddhus and by secret 
closed-door conversations with a man he assumes to be her lover, 
determines to poison her—not once but twice. When that fails, he goes 
to her at midnight with a sword. This time his weapon 1s met with 
another—the sudarsan cakra that Krishna holds in one of his four arms 
as he stands there listening to Mira sing—and the amazed rand flees 
both its ‘fine vision’ (sudarsan) and its disc (cakra). After a long night 
of fearful trauma the rand sees the light, and with that the story moves 
on to a happy ending. In an inversion of worldly values, the king and 
his wife go to Mirabai and become their daughter’s devotees: 


Now you are no longer our daughter. 
ng “ous -15 
You are Hari’s servant, and Hart himself.! 


What particularly intrigues me about this version of Mira’s story 
is the generational element. I’ve always felt it was more natural to 
understand Priyadas’s rand as Mira’s father-in-law than her hus- 
band,'° and the Prem Abodh seems to confirm that I’m not the only one 
to have understood the story in that or a similar way. Hariramvyas’s 
line about Mira also stresses the father-daughter relationship rather 
than the conjugal one. His words are: miravai vinu ko bhaktani pita jani 
ura lavai (“With Miraébai gone, who will embrace devotees like [a 
daughter] her father?’)!’ 

Heidi Pauwels interprets this line as referring to the absence of any 
improper, erotic component in Mira’s interactions with the men who 
formed the greater part of her adoptive ‘family’ of Krishna devotees, 
and this may well be correct. But in light of the father-daughter 
dimension that appears in the Bhaktirasabodhini and Prem Abodh, | 
wonder whether this motif may have had a wider, more complicated 
frame of reference by the time Vyas made it his keynote in lamenting 
the death of Mirabai. And when was this? The earliest manuscript 
attestation for the verse in question is 1737 CE, but Pauwels argues 
scene ea = iced soe of existing manuscript recensions, 
itisane ae ‘ : bole O Mpeaung in the service of sectarian aims, 

per se—that it is probably to be traced to the hand 


of Hariramvyas himself. This takes us to the mid-sixteenthth century 
or perhaps a little later. 
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Let It be noted, as we leave profiles of the daughterhood of Mi 
that to feature this motif is to run ata definite tangent to the air aeneiatte 
impetus that interpreted and Shaped the story of Mirabai toward the oe 
of the nineteenth century, when it was aligned in such a self-conscious 
way with the Nainst ri K hyat’s apparent focus on the Bhojraj-Mi ea; 
liaison, Fortunately the story has a happy ending, but otherwise the 
politics of bride-killing as a family affair have a truly modern ring. 

So much for the Mewar side of Mira’s Story. As for the Merta aspect 
I defer to Heidi Pauwels, whose discussion of evidence that Mira was 
understood to be associated with the Mertiya branch of the Rathor 
lineage will soon be in print.'® Suffice it to Say that the evidentiary road 
again requires that one make crucial use of bhakti sources, this time 
Ha them in relation to royal chronicles written at Jodhpur and 

gra. 

Finally we should make mention of another seventeenth-century 
bhakti document that casts a different sort of light on Mirabai, one 
focused neither on Merta nor on Mewar. This is the Caurasi Vaisnavan 
ki Varta attributed to Gokulnath, a grandson of Vallabhacarya to whom 
sectarian traditions attach the dates 1551-1640 (or sometimes 1647) 
CE. The date usually accepted as providing us with the earliest extant 
copy of the Caurdst Vaisnavan ki Varta is also 1640, which appears 
in the colophon of a manuscript archived in the Sarasvati Bhandar at 
Kankarauli.!? Yet considering that this date coincides perfectly with 
the presumed date of Gokulnath’s death, that it is offered without any 
of the additional dating information manuscripts usually supply, and 
that the manuscript already contains portions of the commentary of 
Hariray (1590-1715 CE according to sectarian traditions), certain doubts 
have been cast on its authenticity.?? We can be sure, however, that the 
Vartd was in circulation with its Hariray commentary by 1695, when 
another dated manuscript appears. | 

The great interest of the Varta’s account of Mirabat is its adversarial 
tone. Krsnadas, one of the most important figures in the sect’s early 
institutional formation, is said to have encountered her in her village 
(gama), located somewhere on the road from Braj to Gujarat. He found 
her at home (ghara) surrounded by religious persons of various types 
(santa mahanta aneka svami aura marga ke), who were walling for 
donations. This scene paves the way for Krsnadas’s reaction to Nnraee 
which is exactly contrary on both accounts. For her part, Mira aoe 
him a gift immediately, rather than making him wait. But Krsnadas 
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refuses to accept this donation on the grounds that Mira is not an ete 
of Vallabha and is surrounded by others ofa similarly mongrel Status < 
That too has its irony, since Krsnadas was born stdra, as the Varta 
freely tells us; but we are to understand that his initiation at the hands 
of Vallabha changed all that. | . 

The art of the story is obviously to be found in its bold inversions, 
and the issue of its being trustworthy history scarcely arises. The 
Varta’s portrayal of Mira’s ‘village’ and ‘house’ is interesting for its 
contrast to the way in which her legend usually features an opposition 
between life at court and life on the road, but this would surely reveal 
more about what one could say about Mira in the mid- to late-seven- 
teenth century than about her own historical circumstances, strictly 
speaking. Yet the most riveting feature of the plot is clearly the enmity 
it describes between Krsnadas and Mirabai. 

Christopher Chapple has recently proposed that this follows from 
a theological disagreement having to do with the Vallabha Sampraday’s 
presumed reception of the story that Mira died by being merged with 
Krishna at Dvaraka.”” Perhaps, but there is no hint of that in the story 
itself. What stands out instead is the matter of money and the issue of 
whether Krsnadas will succeed on his fund-raising tour in Gujarat. 
There 1s every good reason to believe that Krsnadas did indeed go on 
several such tours, and this story is obviously dedicated to showing 
that the donations he received were ‘clean money’—symbolic of a 
ritual and theological submission that had already been made on the 
part of their donors. Reflecting the high Brahmin caste and devotional 
compunctions of his initiating guru, Krsnadas didn’t accept gifts from 
just anybody, or so the story says. Against this portrait of great finan- 
cial punctiliousness, we have the figure of Mirabai, whose house plays 
host to a ragtag band of religious money-grubbers. Here the high 
theology of gift that is offered in Vallabha’s vision of the pustimarg— 
gift as reflex of what has been given—contrasts boldly to a more 
ordinary, even cynical view of religious philanthropy. But why should 
Mirabai be positioned as the focus of this sort of bhakti free-for-all? 

Three explanations come to mind. First of all, she is a woman. She 
cannot live up to the patriarchal rigors of disciplic succession exempli- 
hed by the Vallabha Sampradiay and all other contemporary groups of 
which we have a record. The image of people gathering around a woman 
lor spiritual and financial succor is the very antithesis of the institu- 
tonal and ritual purity that the authors of the Varta wished to project. 
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Second, it is tempting to think that the image of Mira’s royal lineage 
suggested her as a model of an older pattern of financial support for 
religious causes than the Sampradiay wished to project for itself. Its 
Support, at least in the stories concerning Krsnadas, was to be found 
in the merchant communities instead—a cleaner, more principled kind 
of giving, according to the portrait being drawn. This interpretatation 
of the reason why Mira is portrayed as she is in the Krsnadas varta, 
however, would have to take account of the fact that she is represented 
as living in a house, not a palace—or at least, that its palatial quality 
is unmarked. 

Third, and most important for our purposes, the telling of this 
vignette in the mid- to late-seventeenth century seems to show how 
widely Mira’s story had come to be known by that time, and how firmly 
associated with patterns of devotional traffic connecting Braj and the 
Mughal heartland to Gujarat. Perhaps the sort of devotion that Mira 
stood for was indeed a financial opponent for the Vallabha Sampraday, 
especially westward toward Gujarat. In that case, the best way the 
Sampraday could carve out an independent financial base may have 
been to portray its version of ma@dhurya bhakti as ritually and finan- 
cially correct, contrasting it to the ‘vulgate’ (and from a Vallabhite 
point of view, vulgar) bhakti.that had evidently come to be associated 
with the name of Mirabai. 

In the self-conception of the pustimarg, as institutionalized by 
Vallabha’s son Vitthalnath, this free-flowing bhakti was firmly chan- 
neled into a ritual setting focused on strict householdership. Each of 
the Sampraday’s ‘temples’—for so they might appear from the out- 
side—was reconceptualized as a shrine within the house of one of the 
lineal descendents of Vallabhacarya, and all other household shrines 
could be rationalized in relation to these by further ties of blood lineage 
or rites of initiation that drew other adherents into connection with 
these lineages. The story of Mira’'s rejecting her lineage evidently 
made a perfect constrast to this vision, as did any suggestions ae 
the unprincipled, flabby, freely emoting sort of bhakt! this hs O 
religion might engender. Since the Vallabha sect wished to trade a 
substantially the same range of religious emotions, but in a ie, ‘ 
centralized way, the figure of Mirabai evidently provider the eee 
foil. Of course, this says little or nothing about the historical Mira : 
but it may say a great deal about the way in which she had ean 
be seen by the middle of the seventeenth century. Not surprising'y. 
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several of the motifs that emerge in Priyadas's account of Mirabai 
coi well be understood as providing the background for this Vallabhite 
parody of them. The Varta’s parody would Suggest they were well 
known at least some decades before Priyadas set them in verse in 1712. 


Mira’s Subjectivity: Two Roads Diverge 


My object in guiding us once again through this contested and difficult 
terrain is not to assert that Mirabai didn’t exist. If we hew to the letter 
of the law. I am simply agnostic in that regard. My point is rather that 
a close look at the sources of our knowledge, with a high level of 
demand for clarity about whether and when those sources can be dated, 
builds a sense of what really matters about Mirabai, which is the 
memory of her, not her historicity. But one of the most interesting 
features about that memory is its particular path of historical contin- 
gency: its history as a history of reception, perception, even production. 

That is why I would argue that we find the truly meaningful Mirabai 
more in the performed, poetic bhakti vehicle where she is remembered, 
and less in the royal genealogies, where you really have to dig to ferret 
out her existence at all. Nainsi gives us a single line, but by the time 
he gave us that line we had two full bhakti portraits, one in the Prem 
Abodh (which also integrates Mira into its treatment of Ravidas) and 
the other in the Bhaktirasabodhini. On top of that we have Nabhadas’s 
earlier description of her and a passing reference by his possibly 
somewhat senior contemporary Anantdas, who mentions Mira’s name 
alongside that of Trilocan, saying that both were deeply related to— 
or engaged with—Hani (trilocana aru miranbdi tinaki hari saun bahuta 
sagai). Interestingly, Anantdds speaks of Chittor in the course of 
introducing a bhakta named Cauhan Bhuvan in the verse just previous, 
but he allows another figure (Madhavdis Jagannathi) to intervene 
before coming to Trilocan and Mira, and there is nothing to show that 
Anantdas associates Mira with the royal lineages of Mewar or Merta.”* 
Finally, we have two mentions of Mira on the part of Hariramvyas, and 
these may be even earlier than those of Nabhadas and Anantdas. 
Writing in Brindavan sometime in the middle of the sixteenth century 
Vyas lamented that Mirabai had passed from the scene along with 
others in a charmed generation of bhaktas and sdadhiis (his words) that 
he counted as members of his ‘whole family’ (savu kutamu hamdrau, 


Le. saba kutiunbha hamarau).** Now this IS a tradition—a corpus of 
memory—that really amounts to something! 
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But there is a catch on the bhakti side, as well—an internal barrier 
This is the barrier between Mirabai as object and Mirabai as Subieet 
SO far we have been operating entirely on the ‘object’ side of that 
barrier. We have been considering what is said about Mira, rather than 
what she is supposed to have said herself. And when we look for 
utterances of that sort, again applying our rigorous standards about 
dating, the silence is deafening. Compared with male bhakti poets of 
her period, the sort that Nabhadas and Hariramvyas and the Prem 
Abodh set alongside her, we have very little trace of poems attributed 
to Mirabai in early dated manuscripts. Our sources reveal Mira much 
more clearly as the object of attention than as its subject, the focus of 
a gaze rather than its eye. 

Yet what subjectivity is displayed in these few early glimpses? If 
we bracket the large corpus of poems that we know have been sung 
in Mira’s voice since the nineteenth century and admit that they may 
not tell us much about the Mira who was ‘heard’ earlier, what sort of 
persona do we find? What mood or moods? 

To answer this question, we have to return to the manuscripts, and 
there we come to a major fork in the road. The general terrain, as I’ve 
suggested, reveals only a very faint trail leading toward Mirabai. At 
present.scholars have located fewer than twenty-five poems bearing 
Mira’s signature that appear in dated manuscripts belonging to the 
seventeenth century or can reliably be assigned to that century by 
indirect means.~> The great bulk of these—sixteen poems (minus at 
least one that duplicates the poem that appears in the Gurit Granth 
Sahib)—are said to exist in three mid-seventeenth-century manu- 
scripts housed at the Gujarat Vidya Sabha in Ahmedabad. Their dates 
are listed by both Prabhat and the Vidya Sabha roster as 1638, 1644, 
and 1656 CE (i.e., VS 1695, 1701, and 1713), but when I visited the 
library in September, 2003, I found that all three manuscripts were 
either missing or misplaced.” Fortunately, Prabhat published a pho- 
tograph he had made of one Mira poem from the 1656 manuscript, SO 
++ can be added to the four poems that have been firmly located in 
manuscript collections in various parts of North India." Compared 
with what we have for Surdas or any of the influential nirguna poets. 
this number is stunningly low. And of these, only one—the poem 
contained in manuscripts of what later would be called the Guru Granth 
Sahib—gives us unquestioned access to the century that we ree 
ably Mira’s own, since this poem appears 1n 2 manuscript 
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1604. the Kartarpur Granth. A good case can also be made for the poem 
that Heidi Pauwels has recently unearthed in Nabhadas's Bhaktamal 
(see below). Once we have passed these poems, however—a total of 
six—the trail peters out altogether. 

Yet right next to this faint trail, which is visible beneath the leaves 


only in the most scattered patches, we find another, remarkably dif- 
ferent path. It has been claimed that there exists one manuscript that 
predates any of these fragments by almost two decades and 1s devoted 
entirely to Mirabai, containing 69 of her poems. We are told that its 
colophon places it at the well known temple of Ranchorji in Dakor, 
Gujarat¢and assigns it the date VS 1642 (1585 CE). How amazing! This 
is not a path but a highway! Amazing—and alas, unlikely. 

The claim that Mirabai could be found in a sixteenth-century manu- 
script written at Dakor is a very recent one—1949, to be precise. In 
a book called Mirani Smrti Granth published in that year, Lalitprasad 
Sukul, head of the Hindi Department at Calcutta University, reported 
that he had been shown the 1585 manuscript by one Govardhandas 
Bhatt of Dakor, who said his forebears had been prominent officials 
in the Vallabhite temple of Dvarakadhis.?® This probably means the 
well known Dvarakadhis temple at Dvaraka, but Paul Arney has rightly 
noted that there is another equally important Vallabhite temple of that 
name in Mathura and that the reference may even be to the temple of 
Ranchorji itself, in Dakor.”? It is hard to know how many people, if any, 
had heard of the manuscript before Sukul published his findings, for 
the context and content of his revelation are suspicious. 

The context is remarkable because the manuscript was said to have 
been preserved in the Vallabha Sampraday. That sect serves as pro- 
prietor to the Ranchorji temple, but is also the very sect whose early 
records of itself most vividly disparage Mira, as we have seen.*” As 
to content, the suspicion is cast from several directions. First, the 
poems claimed for this Dakor manuscript accord perfectly with ‘Mira’s 
greatest hits’ as celebrated in the twentieth century, but very poorly 
with those that appear in the more reliably dated early manuscripts at 
our disposal. Second, there are serious linguistic and orthographic 
problems—initial n, retroflex d, and a frequent substitution of ¢ for s, 
as i these poems had come from the Bengal of Sukul’s Marwari 
ne acne para ie of his Marwari forebears.” Third, 
ieee seh a ored manuscripts of bhakti poems date to 

it ley do there is a substantial group of other 
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Daa dee which they belong. Winand Callewaert likens this 
situation to thunder coming out of a clear blue sky.*” Finally, as if all 
this were not enough, both the Dakor manuscript and its amplified copy. 
purportedly made in Kashi in 1670, have disappeared from sight.** 

As a claim of manuscriptival fact, all this sounds exceedingly fishy. 
and the story of how the manuscript came to be preserved in Bhatt’s 
family makes it even more so. Sukul says Bhatt told him that the copy 
he possessed had originally been copied from one that Mira’s servant, 
friend, and amanuensis Lalita (who doesn’t appear in written versions 
of Mira’s hagiography until much later) had left in Dakor as Mira’s 
coterie of bhaktas traveled toward Brindavan.”* In other words, the 
story surrounding the reception of this manuscript asserts a direct 
connection to Mirabai herself, as if to anticipate the fact that someone 
might be looking for just such a trail. It gives closure to the literary 
person of Mirabai, compensating for the spare open-endedness that 
would otherwise be there—the manuscript trail that peters out in the 
woods. 

Not surprisingly, this story emerged precisely at the time when it 
was most needed, so while it may seem outlandish in its own terms, 
it makes perfect sense when seen against a broader background. At just 
this time Mira was becoming historicized and canonized in reference 
to evidentiary rules that would satisfy European and European-Indian 
standards. The discovery of the Dakor manuscript was published 
directly after Independence, when Hindi was being put forward as the 
national language and needed a firm, canonical authority it had never 
required before—classic authors, venerable dates, and all. The Dakor 
manuscript fit the bill perfectly, and perhaps it isn’t accidental that 
knowledge of it was produced in Calcutta, in newly partitioned Bengal, 
in the very year that the image of Ram Lalla manifested itself in the 
Babri Mosque at Ayodhya. That too later emerged as a ‘forgery —this 
time, self-confessed. It’s also interesting that the person promoting 
this manuscript, Lalitprasad Sukul, was institutionally situated 0 a 
major Hindi-teaching environment. When he published Me sae 
manuscript, he laid claim to a deeper academic lineage. He reporte 
that Govardhandas Bhatt told him he had also shown the aenien 
to Syamsundar Das, chief mover in the publication program eae 
arini Sabha in the early decades of the twentieth 


Kashi Nagariprac . 
seen Hindi/Hindu canon-making 


century.» No more important engine of 
ever existed. 
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If a Dakor-Nagaripracarini Sabha connection was indeed GS: I 
certainly was not anticipated in the earlier Nagaripracarini Sabha se 
Reports, which reported on the Sabha's successes in locating vemnecur 
lar manuscripts throughout North India. Furthermore it is hard to 
g sixteen other dated seventeenth- 


explain Sukul’s success in finding | | 
and eighteenth-century manuscripts at various SHes, where other re- 
searchers have come up with nothing. Is it an accident that he gives 
no details beyond the cities’ names?°° And in the report that Sukul 
attributes to Bhatt. there is even a suspicious-sounding Bad Muslim/ 
Good Muslim motif: one unnamed Muslim ruler ransacked the Ranchor 
temple and took the manuscript; another returned it minus its golden, 
jewel-inlaid cover.” | . 

So the whole Dakor story fits perfectly into the cultural history of 
twentieth-century Hindi/Hindu nationalism, and fits very imperfectly 
into what is otherwise known about the manuscript history of Miraba1 
and other poets roughly contemporary to her. If Syamsundar Das and 
Ramcandra Sukla did indeed examine the Dakor manuscript at some 
point, as Sukul reports, it’s no wonder they hesitated to print it as 
gospel, giving it the imprimatur of the Nagaripracarini Sabha. Or 
maybe, as Sukul claimed, they just intended to publish it and never got 
around to it.°® 

I’ve used the metaphor of a fork in the road to describe our situation 
as regards early manuscripts of poetry attributed to Mirabai. As you 
can see, I think we have to revise this picture. It’s not that ‘two roads 
diverged in a yellow wood’ but that someone has tried to expropriate 
the land and pave a highway through the forest. So I think we need 
another metaphor to describe the terrain. Let’s leave the woods and 
head for something more commmercial. How about an ice-cream cone? 
I mean, a sugar cone—the real conical variety, not the cake cup that 
you can actually set down on a flat surface. At the bottom end (on which 
everything else does not balance) we have the few poems attributed to 
Mira that can be found in reliably datable seventeenth-century 
manscripts, with one or two at the very bottom tip. Then we have the 
cone itself, which gets bulkier the farther up we go. In the nineteenth 
century it gets quite broad, apparently balanced on an oral tradition that 
has been accumulating all along. But the orality—the fact of textual 
invisibility—makes it almost impossible to know how full the cone is 
In 1s lower reaches. 


Up on top, finally, someone has placed a well-defined scoop of the 
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sweet, luscious Mirabai we know and love so well: the ‘authentic’ Mira 
that the Dakor manuscript claims to bring to light. This term, pramanik, 
Is used to typify the contents of the second book where the Dakor 
manuscript is published, a volume put out by Sukul’s student Bhagavan 
Das Tivari under the title Miran ki Pramanik Padavali (Allahabad, 
1974). Thereby the author suggests that its contents are ‘all natural’ 
in the way that the earlier classroom versions, such as Parasuram 
Caturvedi’s Hindi Sahitya Sammelan edition published in the same city 
in 1932, were not. But what is ‘natural’? ’m afraid you actually have 
to check the ingredients, and I don’t think they turn out to be organic. 


The Early Poems 


In the space that remains, I invite you to sample what is found at the 
very bottom of the cone. We will consider the five poems attributed to 
Mirabai that have so far clearly emerged from manuscripts dating to 
the middle of the seventeenth century or earlier. A sixth poem from this 
period—and from very early within that span—will also be introduced, 
the one recently discovered by Heidi Pauwels. 

The first of these poems is tolerably well known in scholarly circles. 
Nancy Martin treats it prominently in her forthcoming book Mirabai, 
and it is also the main focus. of a 1990 article by Winand Callewaert 
and the jumping-off point for my essay on ‘Krishna and the Gender of 
Longing,’ which appears as Chapter 7 of this book.*? We have three 
early manuscript versions for this poem, two of them coming from 
the collection of poetry that would later be called the Gurii Granth 
Sahib. One occurs in the Kartarpur manuscript (1604) and the other 
appears in the so-called Banno recension (1642). The two are remark- 
ably close, differing only in orthography and the inclusion (or not) of 
the feminine interjection 77 at one point in the text. The third version 
is to be found in a manuscript primarily devoted to the Dhola Mari, 
which is dated 1644 (vs 1701) and preserved in the Gujarat Vidya 
Sabha in Ahmedabad.”” . 

Let me lay out the Kartarpur original and three English sapeeeeit 
SO as to give a sense of this poem from several angles. For the origina 
I am indebted to the manuscript searches of Gurinder Singh Mann, who 
supplied me with the transcription | reproduce here and pu apr 
the poem in the context of its Sikh reception In The ‘ dened 
Scripture.*' The three translations include those of M. A. 


es 42 
and Nancy Martin, in addition to my OWN. 
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aq eat aiftg wat sae Aa ot 7 

drat die af aie aft wat & art 

afr ad afi aét aa a afes ret & Aer 
dat dat ogee ag ag oh 7 oat 

2 ay gran Ht afer aE Art 

fre eg oF aft fe aft fig amet 

tr Frere gard zareaq TT Ht TWA ganet 1 Art 
ada Ja AMA A aA WA Tag AT 


Macauliffe’s Translation 


God hath entwined my soul, O mother, 

With His attributes, and I have sung of them. 

The sharp arrow of His love hath pierced my body through and through, 
O mother. 

When it struck me I did not know it; now it cannot be endured, 
O mother. 

Though I use charms, incantations, and drugs, the pain will not depart. 

Is there anyone who will treat me? Intense is the agony, O mother. 

Thou, O God, are near; Thou art not distant; come quickly to meet me. 

Saith Mira, the Lord, the mountain-wielder, who is compassionate, hath 
quenched the fire of my body, O mother. 

The lotus-eyed hath entwined my soul with the twine of his attributes. 


Martin’s Translation 


My body is bound tight, Mother, 
in the ropes of the Lotus-eyed One. 


The sharp arrow pierced me 
clear through, Mother. 
When it hit, I didn’t know it: 
now I cannot bear the pain. 
I’ve tried spells, incantations, drugs— 
even so, the pain won't go. 
Can’t anyone bring relief? 
Such agony, Mother! 
You are near, not far; 
Come running now to meet me. 
Mira’s Mountain Bearer, the compassionate Lord, 
has quenched her body’s burning. 


My heart is held fast, Mother. 
in the bonds of the Lotus-eyed One. 
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Hawley’s Translation 


He's bound my heart with the powers he owns, Mother— 
he with the lotus eyes. 

Arrows like spears: this body is pierced, 
and Mother, he’s gone far away. 

When did it happen, Mother? I don’t know 
but now it’s too much to bear. 

Talismans, spells, medicines— 
I've tried, but the pain won’t g0. 

Is there someone who can bring relief? 
Mother, the hurt is cruel. 

Here | am, near, and you’re not far: 
Hurry to me, to meet. 

Mira’s Montain-Lifter Lord, have mercy, 
cool this body’s fire! 

Lotus-Eyes, with the powers you own, Mother, 
with those powers you’ve bound. 


To my ear, the poem projects a certain quality of indeterminacy that 
makes it pleasing. It evokes a mood of slight delirium. One moment it 
seems the subject is addressing her friend or even, if we take the word 
madi literally, her mother; the next it is Krishna. One moment she speaks 
of absence, the next of her/his being near. And this ‘binding’: is it a 
chain or a bandage? Of what does it consist? Is it guna (i.e., guna) in 
the sense of strands of a rope or is it guna in a rueful joking reference 
to Krishna’s virtues or qualities, the powers that make him what he 
is? Nancy Martin translated by taking the first road, and I chose 
the second. Macauliffe, who translated the poem a century ago, was 
cleverer than either of us. He tried to have it both ways by translating 
the ‘binding’ verb (baridhiu) as ‘entwined’ and the noun of agency 
(guna) as ‘attributes.’ 

If any poem deserves to be canonical for Mirabai, this would surely 
be it, but I am not the first to notice that it does not appear very 
frequently in printed editions, or that it is absent in the Dakor manu- 
script.’ I suppose its recent celebrity in scholarly circles is an effort 
to change all that, but it won’t really happen until Bollywood catches 
on. And if our scholarly fascination with the Kartarpur poem seems a 
rearguard action, imagine how hopelessly arcane it may seem out see 
in the ‘real world’ to lift up for special attention the other poems I wis 


to put before you. 
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The first of these stands a chance of being as old as aaa ee 
cousin. and we owe its discovery to the gifted work of Heidi BAUS: 
Its text is tucked away in the mid-seventeenth century Pad-prasang- 

7 ;') of Nagaridas, where it forms a 
mala (‘Garland of tales about poems yo pee nite eae 
part of his descniption of a bhakta by the name of Nardyane as. ud ; 
ing to Nagaridas. Narayandas was celebrated as a dancer. It seems a 
certain navab wanted to see him perform, and he obliged by dancing 
to a poem of Mirabai, which Nagaridas then quotes. Now obviously 
this only takes us back as far as the eighteenth century, and as Pauwels 
points out, there are certain manuscript questions to address even then. 
But the intriguing thing is that Nagaridis is not the only hagiographer 
to make reference to this pad. It is also cited by Nabhadas in his 
much earlier Bhaktamal, which can have been written no later than the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century. Once again the context iS the 
story of Nardyandas, but this time only a single phrase in the poem is 
quoted: ‘Kama’s Beguiler, drenched passion-red’ (madanamohana 
raga rato). Only when we have the later Nagaridas text at hand do we 
know that this is actually a poem of Mirabai—or at least, so he 
understood it.” 

Skeptics may say that pads are sometimes attributed to more than 
one poet, and this is certainly true. Furthermore, Mira’s own reputation 
as a dancer might well have had the effect of attracting the poem into 
her corpus by the eighteenth century. Nabhadas certainly knew of 
Mirabai—he reports on her life as well: why did he not mention her 
in relation to this poem? Perhaps because his style was so telegraphic? 
Whatever the reason, the trail of reception is sufficiently compelling 
that this poem deserves to be considered as the only Mira poem other 
than ‘He’s bound my heart’ that can so far be claimed to have been 
known in Mira’s own century, the sixteenth. 

As we encounter this poem, it is worth noting that it shares with its 
apparent Kartarpur contemporary the connection between Krishna and 
Kama (madan), although the Kartarpur poem refers to love’s arrows 
without naming the archer. This time Krishna is called mohan, the 
Beguiler, which takes a chapter directly from Kima’s book: mohan is 
the name of one of his five arrows. Not only that, this poem, like the 
one that appears in the Kart@rpur Granth, focuses on the binding power 
of love, so if it’s just accidental that only these two poems survive from 
the repertoire connected with Mirabai in the sixteenth century, their 
links to one another are remarkable. Or was it that this was exactly the 
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trope for which Mira’s poetry was most celebrated at that point in time? 


Here is the Nagaridas text as edited by P 
auwels, foll 
translation: y ollowed by my own 


ae dae ata acdddt areat WT TT Ard 

AT HWY Pre are aT eT gat al 

What connects? True love. 

Whether one thinks of Vrsabhanu’s daughter 
or Kama’s Beguiler, drenched passion-red, 

Love it is that makes the strongest fetter, 
binding down an elephant in nut. 


Mira’s Lord is the clever Mountain-Lifter, 
even if his palace is a bower. 


Another set of poems—these from the Gujarat Vidya Sabha library 
in Ahmedabad—are somewhat later than this early duo, but they also 
deserve our attention. C. L. Prabhat reported on seventeen Mirabai 
poems that were to be found in manuscripts dating to the seventeenth 
century; as we have seen, one of these is the same as the Kartarpur 
pad. Unfortunately, only one of the others remains to be consulted 
today—the one that he photographed and reproduced in his book Mira: 
Jivan aur Kavya. The rest are at present unlocatable in the Vidya Sabha 
archives for unknown reasons. The poem published by Prabhat is as 
follows. and it too has connections with the mood and language of its 
Kartarpur predecessor: the fever of love and the piercing (bidha, ‘shot 
through’) that caused it 


ore & great cat ae tet A are HU 

aa a ant a tea org ther aero Hat 
qe erage Ang ia aT 
dd Wa wa aad ¥ ae St aa tt AM a 
i wy ter son 9 mae aeit ae a 


My body is baked in the fever of feeling. 
1 spend my whole time hoping, friend. 
Now that he’s come, Pm burning with love— 
shot through, shameless to couple with him, friend. 
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Suppose this world of mine vanishes, oe 
what does it matter if Hari’s in the next? 
Nanda’s Delight—I'll never let him go. friend. 
I’m telling you, I’m joining him. I’m sounding the drum. 
Body, mind, wealth—they ‘re offered to his youth. 
Send me my beloved, my Murari, frend. 
Mira’s Mountain-Lifting Lord—tor him 
I'm forfeiting everything, my friend. 


Other Mira poems can also be found in the Vidya Sabha manuscript 
collection, but the earliest of them date fully a century later—to 1769 
(vs 1826). The manuscript containing these poems, accession number 
683 in Vidya Sabha’s Gujarati/Hindi/Marathi collection, has only two 
of them. together with an intriguing mention of Mirabai in a pad 
attributed to Kabir. The Mira poems are as follows, and worth quoting 
to give a taste of the Mirabai who was remembered in this part of India 
as the eighteenth century got under way: 

qe at art at |W ae ot aT ATT 
Wd Wet Het GERI =—- AT Ade HOTT 
WI AR A det Mae = WS THSAAT AN Bahl 
at A wy We are: Ae PAT aT 


Listen with care, consider my petition, 
and Ram, if it please you, ferry me across. 
Mother and father, a family with a son— 
it’s all such self-serving humbug, 
Leaving me floating on the ocean of being: 
Grab me by the arm! Ransom me! 


And he answered, Mira’s Lord. 
the clever Mountain-Lifter. 
He gave me good fortune: 
he made me his wife. 


SR 


Tel t drare ea sar viet qel t dare eit 
St WRT Sa HER ATE a at ayat adh 
Ad TAT AT A WA Mat sa at mT eet 
WH t Tait at Ate ast 3 eat F wear we 
qt t at a Wer at We ut tet efi 
Hag He wy tea am at am aaa da of 
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Never will I let myself let Hari be forgotten, 
never forget Hari inside. 

Gokul’s on this side, Mathura’s on that side 
and in between the Jamuna flows— 

The water of the Jamuna: | waded in, 
filling my water-pot, lifting it on my head, 

And he: he abandoned the palace of Queen Radha 
to love that lovely hunchback instead! 

Back in Brindavan he herded the cows 
and lifted Murali to his mouth: 

Mirabai’s Lord is the clever Mountain-Lifter— 
Hari. I lift his lotus feet with my mind. 


But with these poems, as I say, we have Strayed into the eighteenth 
century. Let’s try to return to the seventeenth by moving farther east— 
to Jaipur and Jodhpur, in present-day Rajasthan. The Sanjay Sharma 
Museum in Jaipur presents us with a manuscript (accession number 
938/939/8) that promises to qualify for a place on our list of manuscripts 
containing Mirabai poems we know to have been performed in the 
seventeenth century. Its catalogue dates it to VS 1742 (1685 CE) and tells 
us that it includes a poem bearing Mira’s signature. Not only that, the 
catalogue tells us that this collection of poetry was drawn together at 
Merta. What could be more logical than to see Mira represented there?*° 

Unfortunately it is not so simple. The information about Merta ap- 
pears elsewhere than in the colophon, and while the colophon ts very 
clear about the date, it refers itself only to the section where the 
Virahamanjari of Nandadas is inscribed. Presumably it would also 
apply to everything that precedes it. But the Mirabai poem comes after 
the colophon, not before—and, to make matters worse, in a different 
hand—so its date remains unclear. It is certainly possible that it was 
added later, especially if at some point the manuscript moved from 
another location to Merta. Given these uncertainties, we cannot include 
this poem in our charmed seventeenth-century circle, but since it Secis 
to come close in some way, it deserves quoting here nonetheless: 


art art arate att cher war fae 
aa art faead ft 
at } wae 7 Ud eee eft Hci 
aa in art aie at Wee SAS emra 
i a 
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How many cowherd girls have gathered, my friend, 
to play in the sensuous circle dance? 
Today in my house, on the floor, my friend, 
I've drawn out a sandalwood square. 
Women dye their hands with henna, 
thrilled by the thought of meeting Hari, 
Don clean clothes of all nine colors 
and fit strings of pearls to their necks. 
Mira the servant—if she can meet Madhav, 
how many Krishnas and Muralis will be there?” 


A somewhat different situation emerges in Jodhpur. There too we 
are dealing with a manuscript labelled ‘miscellaneous poems’ (sphuta- 
padah)—this time by the Rajasthan Pracyavidya Pratisthan, where it 
is housed—but in this case there is little reason to doubt that the three 
Mirabai poems it contains did actually belong to the seventeenth 
century. The manuscript in question is accession number 30346 in 
the Rajasthani/Hindi collection, and the Institute authorities date it to 
VS 1713-14 (1656-1657 CE). Both Winand Callewaert and I noticed 
this entry in the Institute’s catalogue, but it was Nancy Martin who 
spent enough time with the manuscript to ascertain that it contained not 
one poem of Mira’s on folios 50-51 but two, and an additional one on 
folio 43." 

This process of gradual discovery suggests, as Callewaert rightly 
Says, that additional poems attributed to Mirabai might well emerge if 
a Search of seventeenth-century anthologies such as this were pursued 
systematically.” But as we have seen, it would not always be an easy 
task to know just where one stood. Because such manuscripts are often 
composites, and because they are often in a poorer state of preservation 
than larger, more formal manuscripts, problems of dating frequently 
arise. Not in this case, however. The Institute cataloguers confidently 
established the date of vS 1713-14 on the basis of the fact that the 
manuscript in which the Mira poems are included was subsequently 
used to note down financial transactions—IOUs. These are the given 
dates VS 1713 and 1714, and they follow the anthology immediately, 


although, hot surprisingly, in a different hand. Thus they serve as 
termini ad quem? 


The first poem that 
with rade mari. the 
appropri 


appears in this Jodhpur manuscript is associated 
second with rdg devagandhar; and the third— 
ately enough. given its throat-clearing theme—is aligned to no 
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raga at all. As far as I can tell, only the first of these has made its way 
into the collections that have latterly become standard.>! Once again 


I offer the originals in transcription, with word boundaries introduced 
Let’s begin with the first two in the set. 


Folio 43B/44A: rdg mari 

at ah < ae Tf aH ae ag 

Sot WM ATT at Alert AH a ana: 

ag AS A Gi Wl: Agel Tl BAAN 

dat We sen ate Wad aw afs we fang 
ai wy free g fe art oa faa wat a ag 


My eyes are greedy. They're beyond turning back. 
They stare straight ahead, friend, straight ahead, 
coveting and coveting still more. 
So here I am, standing at my door 
to get a good look at Mohan when he comes, 
Abandoning my beautiful veil and the modesty 
that guards my family’s honor, showing my face. 
Mother-in-law, sister-in-law: day and night they monitor, 
lecturing me about it all and lecturing once again. 
Yet my quick, giddy eyes will brook no hindrance. 
They’re sold into someone else’s hands. 
Some will say I’m good, some will say I’m bad— 
whatever their opinion, I exalt it as a gift, 
But Mira is the lover of her Lord, the Mountain-Lifter. 
Without him, I simply cannot live. 


Folio 50B: rag devagandhar 


ae w wha Ar S WT Gite HAT AA GT HS TT TG 
sia wart ore tra et ae Re et ag Pet 
avert sin dra wt ga a aa AE WY OTT ETT FE TS 


These eyes: like clouds that gather 
filled with Love— 
with desire. 
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Drenched with the liquid pleasure of making love, 
flushed with what makes a woman color— 
Mind-Churning Love appears in such garb 
that the joy of it makes eyes rise 
with desire. 
Drunken. exposed. 
they send wordless signs, 
Looking at something all night long. 
awake 
with desire. 
Mantras cannot bind a mind 
the Mountain-Lifter’s limbs have loosed: 
Mira’s Lord has laid his stamp 
on a woman's heart— 
with his foot. 


Interestingly, the first two poems from Jodhpur are more closely 
related by theme than the third, despite the fact that the first and second 
are separated by several pages in the manuscript, while the second and 
third appear consecutively. The first two are ‘eye’ poems, and as such 
take their place as members of a huge group in which Mira’s signature 
occurs along with that of many other poets. The poem in rag maru 
echoes the defiance that Nabhadas singles out as being Mirabai’s 
‘signature mood.’ Here as there, the object of her defiance is the family 
into which she marries. Here it is the women of the family who attempt 
to restrain her—not the men, as in Nabhadas’s poem about Mira. But 
this 1s no unusual feature: we find it in a number of other poems that 
end with her signature. What is noteworthy and delightful is that Mira’s 
defiance of family propriety (kula a@ikusa), for which she takes full 
credit, also represents her eyes’ defiance of her: ‘they’re sold into 
someone else’s hands.’ In poems of a similar date bearing Surdas’s 
name, it would be usual for the gopi in question to lament this mutiny 
of her eyes, and we get a hint of this in the title line and in the formulaic 
description of their darting restlessness later on (caricala capala: 

quick, giddy eyes).’ Yet the defiant persona of Mira as a whole 
Overrides this theme. As the penultimate line makes clear, she shares 


their bra; SS, i 
brazenness, and in her it becomes a mora] stance—or rather, aS 
She says, an amoral one: 


Some will say I’m good, some will say I’m bad— 
Whatever their opinion, I exalt it as a gift 
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Nancy Martin’s translation of this last phrase, 


I accept their words as a gift, 
raising them to my brow, 


makes clear that it refers to a physical gesture, one that signals respect 
by touching the thing offered (opinions in this case) to one’s forehead 
(sira cadhdya) in the act of accepting it. But the effect, of course, is 
just the reverse. Mira’s headstrongness is her trademark. 

The second poem 1s also focused on Mira’s eyes, but in a different 
way. The eyes are fixed once again—they stay awake all night long and 
cannot close—but they are ‘drenched with the liquid pleasure of mak- 
ing love’ (surata rasa rasile), whether after the fact or in anticipation. 
Here it is not a confrontation with the boundaries of house (the door) 
and home (the in-law women) that matters, but a confrontation with 
Kama himself. There is an interesting hint of memory. The word surata 
might mean ‘remembering’ rather than ‘making love,’ and one of 
Kama’s designations in general is ‘memory’ (smara), though that word 
is not used here. This reverie of desire is ultimately interrupted by 
Desire Himself, who materializes not as Kama but as Krishna. He 
makes his way into the poem as it concludes, shedding the garb of Kama 
(manamatha, ‘Mind-Churning’) and appearing as the Mountain-Lifter. 

This epiphany—this transition from Kama to Krishna—is sealed in 
the last words of the poem. All along the rhyming verses have ended 
“with desire’ (bhaya su), but now they end ‘with his foot’ (paya su). 
Doubtless the touch of the divine foot can be placed in a devotional 
context—the moment when Trivikrama Vishnu placed his foot on the 
demon Bali, for example—but in this context it’s hard to miss the 
phallic meaning, as well. The stamp (chapa) of Krishna’s foot on her 
heart—or more literally breast or chest (ura)—is simultaneously the 
stamp of his name upon the poem, for that term precisely is often used 
to designate the signature that signals a pad’s closurs and a ees 
In the original, in fact, the word ‘stamp’ or ‘seal (chdpa) follows oe 
name itself without the intervening verb that is natural to insert in an 
English translation. So one could also translate as follows: 


He’s given the stamp ‘Mira’s Lord’ 
on a woman’s heart— 
with his foot. 


: ss 
The third poem in the set, and the last of our sci ae ae 
teenth-century set, is in some ways the most charming of all. IC} 


the dominant persona that has long been associ- 
fortunately, it is also the one that makes me worry 
and adequacy of my translation. Here it 1s: 


one least affected by 
ated with Mirabai. Un 
most about the accuracy 
Folio 5OB/51A (no rag attribution) 
area TAA act 
ag afar Gar at wrt | Ae aq Hla Wel 
aa Fer W aa fag stfer Maat AY eter 
ain ait Ue aE ae [Aa] Sch Her Ag SA Atel 
at wy ter | at We att aa aae Ate 
Last night a creature of darkness spoke: 
‘Ahem. ahem.’ the way you’d clear your throat, 
4 voice announced wordless in the courtyard. 
Worldly wise women like jasmine blossoms 
released the heavy locks that bound them; 
Curls cascaded over elegant faces— 
swarms of bees buzzing after honey; 
And on every part of the body, new nailmark bonds— 
how could you possibly assess them? 
Mira’s Mountain-Lifting Lord owns the night: 
the realm of the blue lotus, 
where the currency is a kiss. 


The opening is wonderful, and wonderfully clear. First we have the 
evocation of those dark, threatening creatures that move about only at 
night (tamacara). Then we hear them speak: their half-human sounds 
make them sound as if they are clearing their throats (karata sansdara 
[1.e., khavikhdra]). And then we realize that these hoarse, whispered 
words-that-are-not-words belong to a human being after all. It is the 
lover, who has somehow sneaked into the house and says, ‘Come into 
the courtyard!” (arigand madhi avo le). Or to read the line with word 
boundaries that give it a more neutral ring (...avole, i.e., abole), it is 
the lover announcing his presence ‘wordless in the courtyard.’ 

Then comes the response, which is phrased in the most general way. 
és plural is used (sasiyana) to describe what women experienced 
abit aie eau wi They respond with a total 
like jasmine flower: whi ae pigs aren gedaan eg 4 
Indeed jasmine is atten the fl ee . as 
Ree nea a ower chosen to decorate the hair as it Is 

ssoms are ready to be released when the bond 1s 


poke rete the blossoms scatter everywhere before the half-human 
unbound onslaught of love. It’s bees swarming over honey. But a iol 
ot new constraints—bond-like (baridasi)—appear all over the lovers’ 
bodies: a lilliputian network of scratch-marks. ‘How can you measure 
a thing like that?’ the poet asks. | 
| In the final line Mira’s Lord, Giridhar, either owns the night or is 
himself that very night (ju ki rajani). In either case, we return to the 
theme of darkness with which the poem began, but now we recall the 
color of Krishna’s skin and all it portends. Then we hear the phrase, ‘in 
the control of the blue lotus’ (nila basa), and we ask: what is the measure 
of that control? I think the word babaha, which follows, may be a form 
of babbda, ‘kiss.’ Put that together with the final word in the poem and 
we have the familiar idea of being ‘sold for a kiss’—that is, sold down 
the river—in the same way that one can be ‘sold for a smile’ in so many 
other poems of this sort. Or maybe it’s not that but a case of haplography, 
a missing sibilant. If that’s true, we should read nila basa saba bahu 
mole. That would sound like a reference to the way in which all the 
women (those ‘worldly-wise women’) are sold into the power of the 
blue lotus, that is, Krishna. But I'll be frank: I hate to let go of the kiss. 


Conclusion 


We have located six poems that were evidently in circulation under 
Mira’s name in various parts of northwest India in the seventeenth 
century or earlier. It would hardly be right to imply that they give us 
a portrait of the ‘real Mira,’ or even the ‘early Mira.’ After all, there 
are so few of them, and we know with fair probability, at least, that even 
now an additional cache of sixteen poems attributed to Mira exists 
somewhere at the Gujarat Vidya Sabha hbrary in Ahmedabad, just 
waiting to be unearthed. It is impossible to know what that cache will 
reveal, if ever it does, but we can be sure of this: poems recorded there 
would still give only a partial view of whatever body of song circulated 
orally in Mira’s name at the time. Perhaps it was considerable. Thanks 
to Nabhadas, we know that by then poetry about Mirabat was also in 
existence. How could it have failed to be supported by a similar corpus 
attributed to her? | | 
" aie poset limitations, it 1s worth venturing several impressions 


about ‘the early Mirabai’ based on this small set of sixteenth- ane 
s. After all, there are elements of consis- 


seventeenth-century poem: | ) 
tency, and they are not exactly the same as those that would emerge from 


a study of the much more ample Mirabai corpus we tend to assume 
c . a 


eo of all. there is the fact that these six poems ‘by’ Mira keep a 
sort of middle distance from songs sung ‘about’ HSte Only the poem 
in rag mard breathes the detiance of kula-srnkhala that 1s the keynote 
of much latter-day Mira poetry and forms ihe, centerpiece of her 
hagiography as told by Nabhadas. ‘The chains of family life’ appear 
in several of the remaining five poems, but not with the same degree 
of explicit autobiographical grounding that we meet in ‘My eyes are 
ereedy.’ I doubt it is accidental that that poem 1s the only one of the 
six that becomes a firm and vivid part of the canonical Mirabai who 
is known and taught in schools today. It fits just fine with so many 
others—both those recorded in a ‘respectable’ collection such as that 
of Parasuram Caturvedi, so widely used in Indian classrooms, and 
those that form the backbone of the more confrontational oral repertoire 
performed by lower-caste musicians and studied by Parita Mukta. But 
even there the rand is nowhere to be seen. 

Second. when we take these six early poems aS a group, it is hard 
not to be struck by their emphasis on love as such. It’s a sickness, a 
burning, and it’s not always referenced to Krishna. If he appears, it 
tends to be with some clear connection to Kama. Of course, he is 
always there in the signature line as the Mountain-Lifter—the univer- 
sality of that designation almost as a part of Mira’s own name is 
significant (see Chapter 1)—but in the body of these poems he is the 
lover, nothing else. I particularly like the lover’s tantalizing anonymity 
in the last poem we considered, as indicated already in its title line: 
‘Last night a creature of darkness spoke.’ 

Finally, in a rather different vein, let me say that I think these poems 
are cogent. They may not be as sophisticated as some of the poems 
attributed to Surdas in the same period, or as arresting as some of those 
attributed to Kabir, but to my ear, at least, they are good poems. They 
are appealing, musical, thought-provoking, and in the aggregate they 
seem a little denser than the average run of Mira poems that appear in 
Caturvedi’s collection or that published by Sukul and Tivari. 

So in the end, I'd like to surprise Frances Taft by saying I think these 
poems could indeed have been composed by a Mertiya princess. I’m 
hot Saying they were, you understand, but Iam saying I don’t think it’s 


impossible. Do princesses a better poem make? We know it works that 
Way for stories. 


») 
Mirabai as Wife and Yogi 


“Mirabai as Wife and Yogi’ was designed as a contribution to the 
International conference on ‘The Ascetic Dimension in Religious Life 
and Culture’ held at Union Theological Seminary, New York, in April, 
1993, It was published in Vincent L. Wimbush and Richard Valantasis, 
eds., Asceticism (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), pp. 301-19. 
Some of the thoughts—and some of the prose—were carried forward 
from the essay ‘Asceticism Denounced and Embraced: Rhetoric and 
Reality in North Indian Bhakti,’ in Austin Creel and Vasudha Narayanan, 
eds., Monastic Life in the Christian and Hindu Traditions (Lewiston, NY: 
Edwin Mellen Press, 1990), pp. 459-95. That volume emerged from the 
conference ‘Ascetics and Asceticism in India: A Comparative Study,’ 
held at the University of Florida in February, 1988. Both the New York 
and the Gainesville conference were comparative in nature, and I am 
grateful to the editor-organizers and other participants for the discus- 
sions they stimulated. 


At first glance, Mirabai seems the most popular and accessible figure 
among the bhakti poet-saints of North India. In contrast to the poems 
of Tulsidas or Surdas, the compositions generally attributed to Mira 
are loose in construction, almost folkish; they lend themselves easily 
to song. This quality of directness and informality has something to do 
with gender. Mira is the only woman in the family of major North 
Indian bhakti poets, and Indian women are usually less well educated 
than their male counterparts. No wonder, then, that Mira’s modes of 
speech seem on the whole closer to those of the mass than theirs. Some 
of the same circumstances may account for her box-office SUCCESS, LOO. 
The Indian film industry has produced no fewer than ten movies about 
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arest competitors among male saints have earned at 
most three or four.) And when the creators of the Amar Chitra Katha 
comic-book series crossed the shallow ford that separates myth and 
legend from hagiography, their first subject was Lave raae num- 
ber 36. Kabir followed as number 55, Tulsi as number 62, and it was 
not until number 137 that they got around to Sur.~ — | 
Yet for all her accessibility, there 1s a dark, enigmatic side to Mira. 
To begin with, it is much harder in Mira’s case than in that of her male 
rivals to have any confidence that she actually composed a substantial 
portion of the poetic corpus attributed to her. A poem in praise of Mira 
appears in the Bhaktamal of Nabhadas, a hagiographical anthology 
composed in about 1600 CE, where she takes a natural place alongside 
the likes of Kabir, Tulsi, and Sur.*> But when one searches among 
manuscripts of roughly the same period for poems bearing her oral 
signature, the disappointment Is greater. Only twenty-two Mira poems 
have been found in manuscripts dating before the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, a far smaller number than one finds for any male 
saints of comparable stature. If one were to judge things solely by the 
manuscript evidence, in fact, Mira’s efflorescence would seem best 
dated to the nineteenth century. It may not be accidental that the critical 
edition upon which most modern assessments of Mira are based— 
that of Parasuram Caturvedi—contains only the scantiest scholarly 
apparatus and no reference at all to the manuscripts upon which it is 
based.’ When Kalyansimh Sekhavat went in search of Mira’s poetry 
in the manuscript libraries of her native Rajasthan, the earliest ex- 
amples he was able to find dated to the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and even these were notably sparse. There were plenty of 
poems—he was able to add a whole new volume to the Mira-Brhat- 
padavali published posthumously on the basis of the collection made 
by Harinarayan Sarmi—but only a handful predated 1800 CE. The rest 
were either more recent or, like those collected by Sarma, bore no date 
at all. 

When one speaks of the poetry of Mirabai, then, there is always an 
element of enigma. In this chapter, by contrast to the last, we will take 
a Vulgate approach, using the collections mentioned above, but that 
means there must always remain a question about whether there is any 
real relation between the poems we cite—the Mira we construct—and 
Mira in any historical sense. In fact, we will compound the situation. 
Our aim here is to highlight an aspect of Mira’s wuvre that is somewhat 


Mira, while her ne 
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enigmatic in its Own right: poems in which she departs f 

received wisdom that is expressed in other bhakti a S from the 
depicting Krishna not as a debonair lover but as a yogi eeu by 
sometimes pictures herself, though a married woman a ci , Mira 
to take her place at the side of her beloved yogi in a i a ready 
marriage. Our purpose will be to see how the tradition _ Mie 


elaborated this unusual vision of a female ascetic and the 
thinking better of the matter, withdrew. ev esin 


The Poetry of Mira 


Some of the most haunting compositions in the Mirabai corpus are 


those in which she calls out to Kri 
| rishna as a yogi. The basic experi 
is one of abandonment: | i 


ara ot Prater arat art are 

Wa A Uet Wa sell, ars sae Te 

TR Sg APT TH Ta % At AA Sia a oe 
HF oath sere are wet ae fawn 
wifrar & vlaa ater fest ata, ante arat ae 
fre qarat sat anal, ATA wet aA ale 
at oii a at aret aie ferard alg 

amet ah araht Ae, ote aa aay 

At aoreget farfeoht % ga faty aerat wT 


Yogi, day and night I watch the road, 

That difficult path where feet refuse to go— 
so blocked, so steep, So overgrown. 

A yogi came to town. He roamed around 
but didn’t find the love in my mind, 

And | was a girl of such simple ways 
that I had no way to make him Stay. 

Now it’s been many days that I've watched 
for that yogi, and still he hasn’t come: 

The flame of loneliness is kindled inside me— 
inside my body, fire. 

Either that yogi is no longer in this world 
or else he’s gone and forgotten me, 
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sl ‘ 
So what am I to do, my friend? Where am I to go’ 


I’ve lost my eyes to tears. _ 
Yogi, the pain of you has burrowed inside me: 


see that ] am yours and come 
To Mira. a desperate. lonely woman. ; 
The life in me, without you, writhes. 


In this poem Mira is the virahini, the desperate, lonely woman 
separated from her lover, and his absence is SO painful val she 
imagines Krishna as a yogi, a wanderer entirely cut off from the settled 
life of home and town. Images of interiority punctuate the poem and 
cast the light of contrast on Krishna’s elusiveness. In other poems the 
effects of Krishna’s absence are even more vividly portrayed. In one 
poem addressed to her yogi, Mira explains that her suffering has made 
his absence seem a lifetime: it has caused her hair to turn white." The 
shadow of death hangs over other poems, too. In perhaps the best 
known poem in the corpus, Mira represents herself not as old and 


wizened but as an incipient sati: 


at ad a ad AW Aa HW, WaT ve F At aa a 
am den Al foal tas, ST BA Tet oT 
aa at ws yer al tT, AWA aa wT 
Art wy Pree are ota A sitet fear oT 


Don't go, yogi, don’t go, don’t go, 
I fall, a slave, at your feet. 

The footpath of love is ever so strange, 
so please: show me the road. 

I'll build myself a pyre of aloes and sandalwood— 
come: light it yourself, 

And after the fire has turned to ash, 
cover yourself with the cinders. 

To her clever Mountain-Lifter Lord, Mira Says: 
merge my light with yours.® 


A score of compositions ring further changes on the same theme, 
and in quite a few Mira defines her own response in the same way that 
She depicts Krishna's absence: if he is a yogi, she vows to be a yogini. 
In one example that recalls the sati theme, we think we hear her say 
that she is adopting the signs of widowhood—she takes off her jewelry 
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and shaves her head—but these turn out to be signs of a different life, 
a mendicant yoga in which she will search out her beloved: 


Ararat TERt BWA TaN Wes 
tert frost ht a faa Aa wT UH aaa 
at ty ear fet fan, sah aay aa 


My dark one has gone to an alien land. 
He's left me behind, 


he’s never returned, 
he’s never sent me a single word, 
So I’ve stripped off my ornaments, 
jewels and adomments, 
cut the hair from my head, 
And put on holy garments, 
all on his account, 
seeking him in all four directions. 
Mira: unless she meets the Dark One, her Lord, 
she doesn’t even want to live.? 


There are times when Mira envisions her yoga as something sed- 
entary, a life of isolation in a cave: 


Your secret, yogi, I have still not found. 
I’ve sat in a Cave, 
taken a yogic pose, 
and trained my thoughts on Hari 
With beads. around my neck. 
a bag of beads in my hand, 
and body smeared with ash. 
Mira’s Lord is Hari, the indestructible. 
Fate is written on my forehead, 
and that is what lve found." 
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Even in the meditative attitude Mira here describes, there Is as 
thing restless. The last line is affirmative in form but Eee eonrele 
what does she mean by her fate? And the first line, a ee mat Is 
quoted at intervals as the poem is sung, IS negative—an Fe aaa of 
continuous, unending search. It is no Surprise, then, that Mira charac- 
teristically represents her yoga not as a static, meditative art but as a 
discipline of life that keeps her always on the move, wandering for 
Krishna’s sake. | 

Two poems are translated here to illustrate such a mood. In the first 
Mira depicts her life of peregrination as the only possible alternative 
to death. which she also contemplates. In the second she sees it quite 
the other way around, as a sort of walking death that can only be ended 
by meeting her Mountain-Lifter. In both poems, and especially in the 
second, where she addresses not only Krishna but a companion, we 
meet the oscillation of focus that is so familiar in compositions attrib- 
uted to Mira. The crisp voice of autobiography has been slurred, 
perhaps, by hagiography. Here are two poems of journeying: 


qa ten faq aa 7 usd 6, deh aH fra ret 
After making me fall for you so hard, 
where are you going? 
Until the day I see you, no repose: 
my life, like a fish washed on shore, 
flails in agony. 
For your sake I'll make myself a yogini. 
I'l] hurl myself to death 
on the saw of Kashi. 
Mira’s Lord is the clever Mountain-Lifter 
and | am his, 
a Slave to his lotus feet,!! 


GER 
HUT aM ea ah F at ate Waa aR 


aa Wa et att 
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aT TY 7a fier at aa WaT we 
omg 7 fear wr afta, aa aa Re The t 
Wh Pra 2 2 
at ant a Freee fafa, Sa Aer ya at 
ST SF Ma WE at HF, fae ae Go BA 
Tey a At 
Dark One, listen compassionately 
to me, for 1 am your slave. 
The hope of seeing you has made me lose my mind 
and my body is besieged by your absence. 
For you, I’ll make myself a yogini, 
wandering town to town looking for you, 
looking in every grove. 
Ash on my limbs and an antelope skin 
pulled up to my neck, my friend: 
that’s how [ll bum my body to ash for him. 
I’ve still not found the indestructible Ram, my friend, 
so I'll wander forest to forest shrieking, 
crying all the time. 
But let that Mountain-Lifter come 
and meet his servant Mira 
and he’ll wipe away her sadness, 
he’ll beat the drum of happiness. 
The thrill of peace will fill her breast— 
my breast—and this back and forth 
will wipe itself away: I'll stay 
at your feet, your slave.' 


The note of hope on which the last poem ends is expanded ina group 
of poems in which the specter of a yogic life is merged with the happier 
vision of life in the presence of Krishna. Here Mira imagines herself 
not as a wanderer in search of Krishna but as a wanderer at his side. 
In doing so she concocts an unorthodox mixture of home and home- 
lessness that has precedent only in a few extreme tantric groups and 
in the mythology of Parvati and Shiva. Thoughts of Shiva occupy her 
at least obliquely as she begins: 


afar > aevat oft anéa 


arait ¥ are weit (ret) Wa feat wea 
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eft Paco wfrare, at oft, wel 1 oT ca 
ara Aa FET Ae, GA TH TA 
simfr ats aT ded % vent water we 
aad HIT He TA Ae, BC TA Hla ws 
frvar-Arevar cia mg % FER sisters ta 
a arr et vet aren, sat acit Fa 
aa Rt wart ATS, TT AT Bre Va 


Oh, the yogi— 
my friend, that clever one 
whose mind is on Shiva and the Snake, 


that all-knowing yogi—tell him this: 


‘I’m not staying here, not staying where 
the land’s grown strange without you, my dear, 
But coming home, coming to where your place is; 
take me, guard me with your guardian mercy, 
please. 
I’!] take up your yogic garb— 
your prayer beads, 
earrings, 
begging-bowl skull, 
tattered yogic cloth— 
I'l] take them all 
And search through the world as a yogi does 
with you—yogi and yogini, side by side. 


My loved one, the rains have come, 
and you promised that when they did, you’d come too. 
And now the days are gone: I’ve counted them 
one by one on the folds of my fingers 
till the lines at the joints have blurred 
And my love has left me pale. 
my youth grown yellow as with age. 


Singing of Ram 
your servant Mira 
has offered you an offering: 
her body and her mind.’ !? 


It is but a small step from here to poems in which yoga and marriage, 
those impossible bedfellows, meet in an explicit way. In the following 
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composition, consider the alternation betwe 
pearl-parted hair on the one hand and the ascetic’s saffron robe and 
dishevelled coiffure on the other. Is this mer 


ely ambivalence, or is Mira 
eels that with Krishna yoga and marriage are tantamount to the Same 
thing? 


en the bride’s red sarj and 


atet at ta wit wat ait ah ze 
Hel HY MS Ora, wet at wnat ae 
set at acter iT wat, wet fear? de 
ART B wy Pre arr, ant fase ate 


Go to where my loved one lives, 
Go where he lives and tell him 
if he says so, I'll color my Sari red; 
if he says so, I'll wear the godly yellow garb; 


if he says so, I'll drape the part in my hair with pearls; 
if he says so, I'll let my hair grow wild. 
Mira’s Lord is the clever Mountain-Lifter: 
listen to the praises of that king.!4 


We have already explored one context for a poem such as this: 
Mira’s visions of a life of yoga. There are others in which the marriage 
theme comes out explicitly—a second context for poems in which yoga 
and marriage are wed. Characteristically, however, Mira’s visions of 
being married to Krishna have a certain subjective aspect, as will be 
evident in the following examples. In the first, Mira’s marriage to 
Krishna 1s the stuff of dreams, and in the second, she approaches it not 
as realized fact but as something for which she longs: 


aS Fa AIT AT Wa cara 
SIT HT eT eae YTOMAT TET ere 
St & free fread, yea arora 


Sister, | had a dream that I wed 
the Lord of those who live in need: 
Five hundred sixty thousand people came 
and the Lord of Braj was the groom. 
In dream they set up a wedding arch; 
in dream he grasped my hand, 
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in dream he led me around the wedding fire 
and I became unshakably his bride. 
Mira’s been granted her mountain-lifting Lord: 


ok . eed < 1S 
from living past lives, a prize. 


SR 


we aoe oT Me Geet, oar wit fret 
at dee Yerat ert, aT AMT Skt are 
ay amy tf arat ANT, ae TA A aaret 


] have talked to you, talked, 
dark Lifter of Mountains, 
About this old love, 
from birth after birth. 
Don’t go, don’t. 
Lifter of Mountains, 
Let me offer a sacrifice—myself— 
beloved, 
to your beautiful face. 


Come, here in the courtyard. 

dark Lord, 
The women are singing auspicious wedding songs; 
My eyes have fashioned 

an altar of pearl tears, 
And here is my sacrifice: 

the body and mind 
Of Mira, 

the servant who clings to your feet, 

through life after life, 
a Virginal harvest for you to reap,!° 


Both yoga and marriage are striking visions of how a woman might 
establish a relation with Krishna, since both go beyond the orthodox 
view of what such a liaison ought to entail. This is the parakiyd pattern 
established by the gopis of Braj, according to which women drawn to 
Krishna must abandon their husbands and all the familial solidarity to 
Which their mates Provide access if they answer the call of the divine. 
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Mira seems to reject the view that life with Krishna must be an illicit 
liaison and to posit marriage instead. Not only that, she often combines 
this deviant vision with another—the specter of a woman who is a yogi. 
On more than one occasion she says that she wears the forehead mark 


and necklace of a yogi as 1f they were bangles—the essential jewelry 
of a married woman!’—and by doing so suggests that the love of 


Krishna 1s a force strong enough to fuse even logical opposites such 
as these. Her attraction to the company of other lovers of Krishna— 
bhaktas and yogis whose itinerancy meant that they were almost 
invariably men—is then also, by extension, a sort of marriage. When 


she answers for this unseemly behavior to her worldly husband, the 
rand (king) of Mewar, she merely revels in the scandal: 


IN IA a aaa ay Arar 

ais fret arg fartt & aepit ae argh 
ans Seat wa Paferat AL aT Phe sty 
aaa AT at AT Gt, gota ait A Tay 
at 7 wy Prat APN, BGA Ae aT SATS 


This bad name of mine, oh king, 
is something sweet to me. 

Let them blame me, let them praise: 
Ill stubbomly go my way. 

| met the Lord’s people in chainlike lanes— 
why leave my stubborn ways? 


Wisdom I learned in the gathering of the good— 
so the evil ones saw. 


Mirh’s Lord is the clever Mountain-Lifter— 
18 
evil ones: go roast in a stove! 


Early Lives of Mira 


Scandal such as this is certainly pork ke : pened iaesiapeed 
of Mira, as we saw in Chapter 2. The point © Hi urce, 1S 
‘ra framed by Nabhadas in his Bhaktamal, our earliest Source, 
oa oan disdain for the bonds that tre a woman to penanenet 
which she marries. Nabhadas makes allusion aan a ey 
dent in which Mira survives an oa eee ate either Mira’s 
the rand, a figure who could ve ais - oe the Bhakramal 
husband or her father-in-law. (Priyadas’s commentary 
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seems to suggest the latter.) Whoever he was, the rand S sense of 

a & ry uy < Si 3 . ‘~. ee : 

jealousy and humiliation 1s easy [to understand, for Mira had put the 
c ry = 

cee of Krishna ahead of the man whom Indian t aching regards as 

Cle : e 


her patidev (husband-god). Here is Nabhadas: 


Modesty in public, the chains of family life— 
Mira shed both for the Lifter of Mountains. 
Like a latter-day gopi, she showed what love can mean 


in this devastated, age-ending age. 
No inhibitions. Totally fearless. 
Her tongue sang the fame of her tasteful Lord. 


Villains thought it vile. They set out to kill her, 

but not a single hair on her head was harmed: 

The poison she was brought turned elixir in her throat. 

She cringed before none. She beat bhakti’s drum. 
Modesty in public, the chains of family life— 

Mira shed both for the Lifter of Mountains.!” 

A century after Nabhadas, in 1712 CE, Priyadas, a devotee of 
Caitanya living in Brindavan, composed an additional set of verses to 
explain the meaning of the Bhaktamal. His Bhaktirasabodhini draws 
out the theme of Mira’s scandalous behavior even more clearly. Priyadas 
makes it plain that when Mira, princess of Merta, was married to the 
son of another royal Rajput family—later tradition said it was the house 
of Mewar—she mouthed the requisite marriage mantras but in her 
heart she dedicated them to Krishna, not her earthly groom. When 
young Mira came to live in her in-laws’ house, similarly, she refused 
to bow to her mother-in-law and honor her in-laws’ family goddess, 
believing that either act would compromise her loyalty to Krishna. 
Before long, says Priyadas, Mira was spending most of her time with 
wandering mendicants and religious enthusiasts—the sddhu sang (com- 
pany of the saints) who were ‘attached to the will of Syam,’ that is, 
Krishna.~° It was this pattern of inattention to family mores as well as 
Mira’s open flouting of the expectation that a Rajput woman’s place 
is in the home that led to the incident in which her in-laws tried to 
poison her. It failed. Mira dutifully drank the poison, since it had been 
sent as an offering at Krishna’s feet, but once the liquid reached her 
throat it actually became ‘immortal nectar from his feet’ (caranamrt). 


Not only ad Mira survive, she found that she sang more beautifully 
than ever.~ 
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Priyadas reports other epi 
pisodes that also illustr ira’s indi 
ence to the conjug ate Mira’s indiffer- 


a 
Sra aeades | duties ordained for a woman by Hindu standards 
‘ es such as The Laws of Manu. The conflict between love 


of sede and obedience to her husband is further elaborated in a 
story in which Mira is heard whispering sweet nothin 

gs to a Strange 
man behind her bedroom door. The rang—again it ; : 
this is Mira’s father-in-law or her hus agen : gpeale 
fee tii onan van eces . ae cei tae forward to defend 
Baa mut anenche ee : e demands to be admitted to her 

: , 7 S, reezes like a picture on the wall, for 
he finds uot She is merely conversing with Krishna, the image she 
worships. 

This time it iS an imagined tryst, but other vignettes in the Bhakti- 
rasabodini show that Mira really does have more intimate contacts 
with her other family—the ragtag company of devotees—than she does 
with her own. There is, for instance, an account of how a lecherous man 
in their number develops a carnal attachment to Mira. Her response is 
to welcome his advances, provided that they be displayed in the 
company of all Krishna’s followers, and this threat of ultimate sharing 
jolts the man into a change of heart: his misplaced ardor is transformed 
into true devotion.”? Other stories in the Bhaktirasabodhini tell how 
Mira ultimately left her family altogether and adopted the wandering 
life to which her poems say she aspired. Her first destination was 
Brindavan, where she visited Jiv Gosvami,~’ and her last was Dvaraka, 
where she merged her body with Krishna’s. She died by entering the 
image enshrined in his temple there. Priyadas reports that before this 
event occurred, Brahmins sent by the rand attempted to dissuade her 
from her extreme practices, calling her home. In this way he continues 
to highlight the tension between her life among those who wander for 
Krishna’s sake and the life she would have led as a member of a noble 
Rajput family—right up to the end.” 

In his account, then, the idea of Mira’s marriage to Krishna appears 
explicitly, and something closely resembling a yogic pattern of life is 
often attributed to her, if not directly named. Both motifs serve to 
underscore the disparity between religious commitments and the de- 
mands of everyday dharma (caste duties and obligations )—the Sah 
sort of tension that emerges so strongly in poems attributed to Mira 
herself. In fact, the line separating poetry by Mira and poetry about her 
is a faint one at best. Many of the poems said to have been ane 

by Mira are in effect expositions of her life story. Though voiced in the 
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function as additions to the corpus of her hagiography, 

hat poems by Mira display an unusual 
4% 

rson utterances.~° The 


first person, they va 
Therefore it is not surprising t | 
ease of transition between first- and third-pe me 
poetry and hagiography of Mira, then, form a unified if somewhat 
body of literature, and they agree In presenting her as a rebel, 


unruly | 
‘aditional patterns of womanhood to serve 


a woman who defied t om 
Krishna. She is his yogini and his wife, eternally virgin, eternally ready 


to mate with him, ever separate from the life of home and family that 


keeps the world on its course.” 


Modern Permutations 


Both in poetry and in story, then, the ‘canonical’ figure of Mirabai 
presents us with a radical image of bhakti womanhood, an ideal 
that seems to challenge a woman’s dharma at its most fundamental 
points.*8 In fact, this Mira evidently is too radical. As her fame in- 
creased, the offense implied in her bhakti asceticism must have been 
ever more pointedly felt, with the result that portrayals of Mira in the 
modern day yield a more complicated picture. As an impressionistic 
survey will show, Mira now comes in many more shades of gray 
than Nabhadas or Priyadas would have thought possible. There are 
settings—in the pilgrimage cities of Brindavan and Banaras, for 
example—where we get some semblance of the old Mira, but there are 
other contexts in which she seems to have changed almost beyond 
recognition. 

Suppose we begin our survey by following Mira’s footsteps to 
Brindavan. There we find a Mira temple that has become an important 
stopping point on the route of many pilgrims. It is said to mark the place 
where the Rajput princess stayed when she came to visit Jiv Gosvami, 
and indeed it lies only a small distance from the temple of Radha 
Damodar, where Jiv lived. The temple to Mira was constructed in the 
middle of the nineteenth century—not earlier, be it noted—by the chief 
nunister of the state of Bikaner, in northwest Rajasthan, and its special 
claim to fame, aside from the location itself, is that it houses a sdlagram 
stone that 1s said to have been produced from a snake sent by Mira’s 
in-laws to poison her. 

The story of this snake was apparently not known to Priyadas, 
though It obviously echoes his own account of how the rand tried to 
poison Mira. It may well have come into existence after Priyadas’s 
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lifetime and is a common oe Mies 
The story states that the pepe ee ne os today.” 
only with a glass of carandmrt but with a live a : anew Mira not 
her in a basket. The result was similar: the ne a anaes 
opposite when exposed ane poison turned into its 
- ; posed to Mira’s faith. As the initial carandmrt was 
transformed into carandamrt of quite a different kind seat 
ee oe , SO the black cobra 
was transformed into a black sdlagram st ; 
revered in Vaishnava worship. In th ra — ee 
is said, one has a chance to mare erence 
| | at very stone. 
Ro ela terre epee 
ie , er variation on the theme of her 
opposition to ordinary conceptions of marital obligation. The arrange- 
ment of the deities displayed in the Mira temple also seems to accord 
with the teachings of the Bhaktamal and the Bhaktirasabodhini. Krishna 
is in center, with Radha at his left hand and Mira at his right. Radha’s 
position is more or less dictated by Brindavan tradition: she 1s at 
Krishna’s left because she is recognized to be vamarigani (the left-hand 
side of his body), that is, his primary consort. Mira is exalted by being 
given a corresponding place at Krishna’s right, and the symmetry 1s 
appropriate from the point of view of a theologian such as Nabhadas. 
Nabha, we recall, portrayed Mira as ‘a latter-day gopi’ who ‘showed 
the meaning of devotion in our devastated age.’°” Her role parallels that 
of Radha, who served as the paradigm for all the gopis in Krishna's 
own time. Nothing is actually said about marriage here—in regard to 
either Radha or Mira—but similar sets of images, such as those that 
show Vishnu flanked by Bhidevi and Nilddevi, do imply a marital 
bond, which suggests the strength of the tie between Krishna and 
Radha and Mira. The arrangement of figures on the altar at Brindavan’s 
Mira temple seems an appropriate way of acknowledging Mira’s 
conception of herself as married to Krishna. | 
The other side of Mira—her identity as a yogini—comes out in 
another pilgrimage city mentioned in the lore of Mira: Banaras. Several 
poems in the Caturvedi collection make reference to that city, and to 
a particular item within it: the karavat (saw) that was embedded in a 
well near the famous temple of Vigvanath. Pilgrims who wished to end 
their days in Banaras and reap the karmic benefits of dying oe . 
place would jump down the well and be cut in two as they : wie 
perhaps they were pushed by greedy pilgnm pone who wou 
rob the corpses of any jewelry, as some avers 
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To judge by the sampling now available in printed editions of Mira’s 
Banaras holds an ambivalent place in the Mira tradition. On 
allc ‘ : ; 
eee ac a plac : ‘nal practice, ev 
s criticized as a place where external pré i en 
ance of interior devotion.”~ On the 


poetry, 
the one hand tt 1 
ae ae scure the import 
suicide, is apt to obscul - 
and. as one sees in reference to the deadly saw, it is held up as 
and, a: ne 331 
at sets the standard for ascetic rigor.” In consonance with 
it is fitting that 


other h 


the place th | oes | 
‘ts rather distant and uncertain role in Mira’s poetry, 


Banaras makes a good deal less of Mira than Brindavan does. What 
place she has, however. is an appropriate one, for she makes ba, 
in search of one of the nirguna sants. Of all the representatives of early 
Muchal bhakti. such sants come closest to living the life of renuncia- 
tion (vairdgva) that yogis embrace. 

The sant with whom Mirabai is associated is Ravidas, the leather- 
worker poet who lived in Banaras in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century.*4 Mira is said by Ravidas’s followers to have sought initiation 
from him. and sections from a number of poems attributed to her are 
quoted in support of that thesis.*> Historically it may have been a story 
in the Bhaktirasabodhini that gave rise to the tradition linking Mira with 
Ravidas, for we read in the section of the Bhaktirasabodhini describing 
him that Ravidas was once visited by a certain Queen Jhali—or Jhali 
Queen—of Chittor, the former capital of Mewar in southwestern 
Rajasthan. Chittor is the city that represents the most extreme expres- 
sion of Rajput heroic ideas, for both men and women, So it is not 
surprising that over the course of time the legendry of Mira, that 
paragon of courage, gravitated in the direction of Chittor. It came to be 
accepted that Chittor was the home of the family into which she 
married, and once that tradition was established it would be then but 
a small step to forgetting the identity of Queen Jhali and putting Queen 
Mira in her place.*° 

As with Brindavan, there is nothing in Mira’s connection with 
Banaras that challenges the traditional estimate of who she was. If 
Brindavan served as a natural locale for representing Mira’s marriage 
to Krishna, Banaras was a logical place to associate with her peripa- 
tetic asceticism. Indeed, Ravidas himself is often pictured as Someone 
who wandered the subcontinent, so Mira must have seemed an apt 
pupil. It is true that many people deny the validity of the connection 
between Mira and Ravidas. For a Rajput woman to adopt an Untouch- 
able as a guru seems at least as bad to many Vaishnavas as Mira’s 
dalliance with traveling sddhus seemed to her own much maligned 
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sneak edger 
poetry—even Kabir ae Gee Co ee is pa 
rightly be classed as a oe Chapter 15)—but neither could 
Mira’s side a better case ae ee eee 

pee ' e made, yet there are strands in the 
eye ep ekenttn oe ought to make a place for a guru such as 
ae r the divine Name, for example, and her 
frequent praise for ‘the company of the good.’”? Whatever one may 
think of the likelihood of such a guru—pupil alliance, one can readily 
see how it serves to fill a hagiographical lacuna, one that relates 
particularly to the yogic side of Mira’s personality. In someone's eyes, 
at least, the act of providing a guru for Mira must have been seen as 
giving credence to her own claim to be a yogi. There is nothing in the 
poems attributed to her that requires such an idea, but it is a Common- 
place assumption that every yogi (or yogini) needs an initiating guru, 
someone to chart out the ascetic path at its outset. Whether Ravidas’s 
fulfilling of that perceived need added more to Mira’s stature or to his 
own depends upon the group with whom one is speaking. 

In Rajasthan it would seem that Ravidas was the one to gain, and only 
among certain groups does the story have currency.*® Lindsey Harlan’s 
‘naterviews with Rajput women of Mewar show that in their perception 
the ascetic streak in Mira can stand on its own. According to them, Mira 
was a one-of-a-kind phenomenon made possible by the ideals of 
bravery long cultivated in Rajput tradition. This 1s what made it possible 
for her to stand alone, defying social criticism and the cruelty of the 
family into which she had married. It was Rajput bravery, too, that gave 
Mira the courage to adopt an alternate family, the one defined by 
devotion to Krishna, even if its members consisted of sadhus and yogis, 
as Harlan’s Rajput women affirm.» That Mira became functionally a 
yogini is a matter of no great offense to these modern-day Rajput 
women, but an unusually vivid expression of Rajput courage. 

What 1s problematic, however, 1S Mira’s marriage, since marital 
obligations are at the core of what these women consider to be the 
meaning of a woman’s life. Mira is SO successful as an embodiment 
of one Rajput ideal—brave independence of action—that her slighting 
of another—patvrata (devotion to one’s husband)—presents an ie 
ereater challenge than it otherwise would. The presen ee 
of Rajput women cannot have been the first to face this pro : hate 
«> shown by the existence of a fundamental reorganization | 
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To judge by the sampling now available in printed editions of Mira’s 
poetry, Banaras holds an ambivalent place in the Mira tradition. On 
the one hand it is criticized as a place where external practice, even 
suicide, is apt to obscure the importance of interior devotion.** On the 
other hand, as one sees in reference to the deadly saw, it is held up as 
the place that sets the standard tor ascetic rigor.*> In consonance with 
its rather distant and uncertain role in Mira’s poetry, it 1s fitting that 
Banaras makes a good deal less of Mira than Brindavan does. What 
place she has, however, is an appropriate one, for she makes her entry 
in search of one of the nirguna sants. Of all the representatives of early 
Mughal bhakti, such sants come closest to living the life of renuncia- 
tion (vairdgya) that yogis embrace. 

The sant with whom Mirabat is associated is Ravidas, the leather- 
worker poet who lived in Banaras in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century.*4 Mira is said by Ravidas’s followers to have sought initiation 
from him, and sections from a number of poems attributed to her are 
quoted in support of that thesis.” Historically it may have been a story 
in the Bhakttrasabodhini that gave rise to the tradition linking Mira with 
Ravidas, for we read in the section of the Bhaktirasabodhini describing 
him that Ravidas was once visited by a certain Queen Jhali—or Jhali 
Queen—of Chittor, the former capital of Mewar in southwestern 
Rajasthan. Chittor is the city that represents the most extreme expres- 
sion of Rajput heroic ideas, for both men and women, so it is not 
surprising that over the course of time the legendry of Mira, that 
paragon of courage, gravitated in the direction of Chittor. It came to be 
accepted that Chittor was the home of the family into which she 
married, and once that tradition was established it would be then but 
a small step to forgetting the identity of Queen Jhali and putting Queen 
Mira in her place.*° 

As with Brindavan, there is nothing in Mira’s connection with 
Banaras that challenges the traditional estimate of who she was. If 
Brindavan served as a natural locale for representing Mira’s marriage 
to Krishna, Banaras was a logical place to associate with her peripa- 
tetic asceticism. Indeed, Ravidas himself is often pictured as someone 
who wandered the subcontinent, so Mira must have seemed an apt 
pupil. Tt is true that many people deny the validity of the connection 
between Mira and Ravidas. For a Rajput woman to adopt an Untouch- 

able as a guru seems at least as bad to many Vaishnavas as Mira’s 
dalliance with traveling sddhus seemed to her own much maligned 
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in-laws, and one must grant that the purity of her devotion of Krishna 
makes the situation a little implausible. Ravidas speaks of Hari in his 
poetry—even Kabir does that (see Chapter 15)—but neither could 
rightly be classed as a Krishnaite poet in the normal sense. From 
Mira’s side a better case could be made, yet there are strands in the 
poetry attributed to her that ought to make a place for a guru such as 
Ravidas: her reverence for the divine Name, for example, and her 
frequent praise for ‘the company of the good.’>” Whatever one may 
think of the likelihood of such a guru—pupil alliance, one can readily 
see how it serves to fill a hagiographical lacuna, one that relates 
particularly to the yogic side of Mira’s personality. In someone’s eyes, 
at least, the act of providing a guru for Mira must have been seen as 
giving credence to her own claim to be a yogi. There is nothing in the 
poems attributed to her that requires such an idea, but it is a common- 
place assumption that every yogi (or yogini) needs an initiating guru, 
someone to chart out the ascetic path at its outset. Whether Ravidas's 
fulfilling of that perceived need added more to Mira’s stature or to his 
own depends upon the group with whom one 1s speaking. 

In Rajasthan it would seem that Ravidas was the one to gain, and only 
among certain groups does the story have currency. ; Lindsey Harlan S 
interviews with Rajput women of Mewar show that in their perception 
the ascetic streak in Mira can stand on its own. According to them, ae 
was a one-of-a-kind phenomenon made possible by reat 
bravery long cultivated in Rajput tradition. This is what made : a 
for her to stand alone, defying social criticism and the cruelty 
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mythology of Mira that appears to have taken place around the end of 
the nineteenth century (see Chapter 4). Its results are assumed when 
these women speak about their bhakti heroine. It may well be that this 
shift in the story of Mira was necessitated by the fact that Mira had 
become such a widely revered figure in North India. The scandalous 
element in her legend could no longer be tolerated in the form in which 
it had been received: some way had to be found to lessen the shock of 
her disobedience to her husband. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, when James Tod served 
the British crown in Rajasthan, the prevailing notion, at least in Mewar, 
seems to have been that Mirabai was married to Rind Kumbha, one 
of the greatest heroes of Mewari legend.*° This had the virtue of 
confirming her heroism by coupling it with his, but it must have made 
her conjugal disloyalty seem all the harder to accept. Furthermore, 
and in part because of the existence of Tod’s own work, it came to 
be realized that there was a chronological problem involved: Rana 
Kumbha’s dates significantly preceded those of the man whom tradi- 
tion had come to recognize as Mira’s father. In consequence, appar- 
ently, the role of being Mira’s husband was assigned to Kumbha’s 
grandson, the sixteenth-century prince Bhojraj.*' Elsewhere, at least— 
in Jodhpur—Bhojraj seems to have been associated with Mira since 
the seventeenth century. 

In any case, the historical problem was solved, but the moral 
dilemma remained: how could Mira be allowed to insult a figure so 
honored in the collective memory of Mewar with her unusual sense of 
marital priorities? The answer was found by proposing that after 
Bhojraj died, at a relatively young age, Mira was set upon by his evil 
brother, a second rdn@ named Vikramajit. This man could be held 
responsible for the cruelty shown to Mira, while both the honor and 
Virtue of Bhojray remained unscathed. With her husband dead at an 
early age, furthermore, Mira’s devotional version of widowhood made 
sense—or, as one might equally see it, her devotional substitution for 
sati. She certainly owed nothing to her husband’s heinous brother, so 
her insistent marriage to Krishna was emptied of its scandal, at least 
once Bhojraj had died.” 

This is the torm of the Mira story that is now accepted across 
Rajasthan, and it must help considerably in enabling modern Rajput 
women to emulate Mira obliquely, as Harlan says they do.*? She is their 
heroine for bhakti though not for the conduct of their own marriages. 
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The device of shortening Mira’s Marriage goes some way t 
muting her offense to conjugal dharma, though in traditional Raj ie 
culture she herself would in some measure be regarded as res ete 
nee sate power should keep her husband anew In en 
ec tee nance ny hot ngeingspenitions of a 

See eee: unease about Mira’s marital 
situation. One sees this particularly in instructional literature where 
Mira now plays a standard role. Take, for example, the Aa Chitra 
Katha comic-book version of Mira’s life, where the logic of justifying 
Mira’s domestic behavior has been pushed yet a step further. There it 
is claimed that Mira was an ideal Hindu wife. as we will see Chapter 
6. This seemingly impossible assertion is wonderfully worked out on 
the page (see Figure 3). In an initial frame, which is represented in full 
color, the reader sees Mira bowing at the feet of an enthroned Bhojraj. 
This 1s the panel for which we have the caption, ‘Mira was an ideal 
Hindu wife and was loved by her husband.’ The next frame, however, 
reveals a different Mira. The caption at the top says, ‘But as soon as 
her household duties were over, Mira would turn to her divine hus- 
band—her Gopala—whom she had brought with her [from Merta].’ 
The figure we see just below is a silhouetted black-and-white Mira 
performing an Grati offering before a shadowed Krishna. (see Figure 
3.) This way of representing the matter puts everything in good pro- 
portion: dharma comes first, then bhakti, and there is no hint of a 
contradiction between them. Fortunately nothing need be said to an 
underage readership about any uncomfortable dilemmas that may have 
arisen in the royal bedroom as Mira insisted on defending her virginity 
before Bhojraj. 

This is one extreme, then. In the Amar Chitra Katha version the rand 
is split into a good and an evil half, with the result that in the first part 
of her married life Mira is construed as a paragon of family virtue— 
the episode in which she defies her mother-in-law at the threshold is 
forgotten—while in the second half she is placed in the position of 
being able to protest rightly against the advances of a wicked ruler and 
retreat to the kingdom of Krishna. Her virtue 1s doubly saved. 

But that, after all, is a comic book, and one has a right to expect a 
certain fairy-tale touch. What happens when Mira is held up asa model 
for children in real life? This too is a genuine possibility, and the P ‘ek 
in which it most obviously occurs is an educational complex in Pune: 
St. Mira’s School for Girls and, for graduates of it and other schools, 
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St. Mira’s College. Both institutions were established by a Sindhi 
visionary. T. L. Waswani, who propounded what he called a ‘Mira 
Movement in Education.’*> Vaswani was celibate, but his interest in 
education and social reform marked him as a sddhu of the distinctly 
modern school, and he took the figure of Mira as his patron—or rather 
matron—saint. In fact, it was he himself who defined her status by 
adopting the English term saint, as in a book called simply Saint Mira.*° 

[t was part of Vaswani’s aim to adopt for Hindu society some of the 
standards that typically emerged in convent schools (most of which, 
needless to say, also had saints in their names) and the image of Mira 
seemed to provide a way to do so. To Sadhu Vaswani, she was the 
queen saint who exemplified the virtues of purity, prayer, simplicity, 
and service, and images of her that appear in his books and in the 
schools he founded bear a startling likeness to certain depictions of that 
other paragon of virtue, the Virgin Mary. One much reproduced por- 
trait, for example, is clearly a Hindu adaptation of Fra Angelico’s 
Annunciation. (See Figure 1.) The connection is a fascinating one, for 
Jesus’ mother also caused a certain amount of marital embarrassment: 
the Gospel of Matthew reports that when Joseph first learned of Mary’s 
pregnancy he was prepared (if in a nice way) to divorce her.*’ And 
Mary's example seems to have paved Mira’s way in years since, too. 
It is possible nowadays to find images of Mira that represent her in a 
Madonna-like maternal pose. (See Figure 2.) The child, of course, is 
none other than Krishna, her erstwhile lover and yogi. 

All this serves as an enthralling example of intercultural experimen- 
tation, and perhaps it was more than anything the simple domination 
of Mira in the female hagiography of North India that created the 
need for such bold innovations. The more important she became, the 
more she had to be able to encompass—not just the call of bhakti but 
the pull of familial and social responsibility. Oddly, the curriculum 
at St. Mira’s College lays particular stress on the idea of being well- 
rounded. There is no question but that each of the graduates of 
St. Mira’s College is expected to marry. Hence domestic science forms 
a required part of the curriculum and the whole thrust is to provide an 
education uniquely tailored to the life of a woman, including a woman's 
special charge to teach morals to her children. All this must sound like 
a travesty of the traditional Mira, but there is another side to the 
education at the institutions dedicated to St. Mira. The sense is also 
clearly conveyed that one’s service as a human being ought to extend 
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FIGURE 1: Large painting of Mirabai on the wall of the ‘sanctuary’ 
(assembly) room at St. Mira’s School for Girls, Pune. 


beyond the bounds of one’s family, even one’s community. To the 
€xtent that Mira broke beyond the bounds of tradition, forging new 
meanings for marriage and appropriating for women aspects of a life 
that had been assumed to be the exclusive preserve of men, she really 
does serve as a Surprisingly good exemplar for this sort of school. And 
when one must think of fending off the domestic strength of outsiders 
Such as the Muslims and the British, what could be better than the 
example of Mira’s defiant Rajput heroism? 

It appears that if a saint is great enough, and only loosely confined 
by the textual tradition with which she is associated, there is plenty 
Of room for further growth. It is fascinating to see that even when the 
Specifics of the case have changed to the point of reversal, the central 
message in Nabhadas’s stanza on Mirabai continues to shine through. 
Itis Mira’s courage that matters most—her fearlessness. There are two 
Ways to read events that have occurred in the hagiography of Mira over 
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FIGURE 2: Mirabai with the infant Krishna. 
Poster produced by Brijbasi and Co., Delhi. 
Photograph courtesy of Diane Coccari. 


the last hundred years: either as a dilution of the strength that once was 
there or as a further complication of an already multifaceted and in 
some ways difficult image. The sober historian would probably have 
to choose the former, but for the hagiographer there is something 


attractive in the latter. It creates the possibility of seeing Mira as 
fearless even in the face of her own tradition. 


6 


The Saints Subdued 
in Amar Chitra Katha 


This chapter was first published as ‘The Saints Subdued: Domestic 
Virtue and National Integration in Amar Chitra Katha’ in Lawrence A. 
Babb and Susan S. Wadley, eds., Media and the Transformation of 
Religion in South Asia (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1995), pp. 107-34. It owes its origins to a paper called ‘Saints for Kids,’ 
which was prepared for a conference organized by the Joint Committee 
on South Asia of the Social Science Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies, held at Carmel, California. in April 1989. 
At that conference my Columbia colleague Frances Pritchett also pre- 
sented reflections on the Amar Chitra Katha comic book series. Her 
essay appears just before mine in Media and the Transformation of 
Religion in South Asia, and incorporates some introductory remarks 
about Amar Chitra Katha that we wrote together. Interested readers will 
find Fran’s essay a helpful supplement to this one. 


Amar Chitra Katha is an ungainly beast, including everything from 
stories of the Mughal jokester Birbal to portraits of great ‘scientists and 
doctors’ and ‘the makers of modern India.’ Yet one theme unifies the 
Series in the eyes of its founder and editor, Anant Pai, and that is its 
moral resolve: the commitment to preparing today’s Indian children, 
especially the urban and English-speaking among them, fora ana 
world. Almost every story is in some way intended to show how In la’S 
shared and for the most part premodern past can provide these children 


with guidelines for night living. re es 
One of the major vehicles for achieving this objective 1s hagiography, 
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the full-color portrayal of consistently, unerringly, and overwhelmingly 
exemplary lives. A good deal of this hagiography is implicit, as various 
figures from the life of Humayun or the plot of Ananda Math are brought 
forward and bathed in the light of exemplitude. But there is explicit 
hagiography too: the special issue devoted to Jesus Christ, the comic 
concerned with the Jain tirthankara Mahavira, the issue depicting 
Vivekananda and subtitled ‘The Patriot-Saint of Modern India,’ and, of 
course, the many volumes that deal with sants, bhaktas, and acaryas 
from the more distant Hindu past. In this chapter we will investigate a 
subset of these Hindu hagiographies that allows us to make compari- 
sons between Amar Chitra Katha’ s idea of what a sainted life was about 
and versions that were produced in earlier centuries. By studying the 
new against the background of the old, we hope to see more clearly the 
process of selection that makes an Amar Chitra Katha saint a saint. 
At issue will be the six volumes of Amar Chitra Katha that deal with 
North Indian poet-saints of the so-called bhakti period, that is, the late 
fifteenth to early seventeenth centuries. We will begin with Mirabai, 
since Anant Pai and his staff did the same and since her life shows 
how an exemplar of religious ecstasy—her traditional role—could be 
transformed into a paragon of general female virtue, a good model 
for character-building for today’s young middle-class Indians. Then 
we will turn to the five other saints in the group, devoting particular 
attention to the way in which they are made to serve the Amar Chitra 
Katha yoal of encouraging ‘national integration.’ In all these lives, 
Aimar Chitra Katha has developed its own perspective on Indian reli- 
gion, and Pai’s theological commitments, especially his vision of the 
inclusiveness of truth, have been worked out in a variety of ways. 
Finally, we will consider the extent to which this new understanding 
of Indian religion is forced on the comic-book series not just by the 


theology of its editor and his staff but by the distinctively new medium 
in which they work. 


Mirabai Improved 


The six poet-saints within our range are, in the order adopted by Amar 
Chitra Katha, Mirabai (36), Nanak (Guru Nanak [47]), Kabir (55), 
ee (62), Surdas (Soordas [137]), and Ravidas (Guru Ravidas 
[350]).! The order and spacing of this list may reflect the values of 
Par and his associates, but they undoubtedly also provide a rough 
indication of their guess as to the relative importance of these saints 
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in the national imagination. Unquestionably Mirabai comes first, a 
judgment that would be confirmed by the number of commercial films 
made about her since the inception of Indian sound cinematography.’ 
In explaining Mira’s widespread popularity not only in the north but 
in the south, the Amar Chitra Katha staff specifically cited the influence 
of these films, especially the one in which M. S. Subbalaxmi, a Tamil, 
played and sang the leading role.* 

In Chapter 2 of this book I have described primary elements in the 
traditional hagiography of Mirabai, for which our earliest sources are 
the brief paean offered by Nabhadas in his Bhaktamal of about 1600 
CE and the more extended treatment of Priyadas, who in 1712 prepared 
a commentary on that work called the Bhaktirasabodhini.* Numerous 
other versions of Mira’s life have appeared in print during the three- 
and-a-half century span since the composition of the Bhaktirasabodhini, 
and in them important departures from Pnyadas’s understanding of 
Mira are recorded. The most obvious of these concems Mira’s place- 
ment in history. 

As we have seen in Chapter 4, James Tod’s report near the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century makes it appear that it was then conven- 
tional at least in Mewar to conceive of Mira as the wife of Rana 
Kumbhi, the great king who was the outstanding builder of its first 
capital, Chittor. When it was observed, however, that this would ill 
accord with the dates ascribed to Mira’s father in Merta, a husband 
later in the line of Mewari princes and kings was selected to fill the 
role of the unnamed rand in Mira’s poetry and early hagiography. This 
was Bhojraj, whose sixteenth-century dates fit nicely with those of 
Mira’s supposed father, and who may already have been cast in the role 
of Mirabai’s husband in seventeenth-century Jodhpur, as we have 
seen. Bhojraj had a further advantage—he died young, which meant 


that his own good name could remain unchallenged while the role of 


‘bad rand,’ so important in the legend and poetry of Mirabai, passed 
; ‘it. The latter became the one 


from him to his younger brother Vikrama) nae 
who tried to poison Mira and could be held largely responsible 


driving her from her in-laws’ house. This sounen . . : nee 
accommodating the legend of Mira to Rajput history as . ae 
intact even to the present. The national media, pier epee but 
undoubtedly played a role in standardizing this version O soe a = 
whatever the cause, Rajput women living in Udaipur today accep 


truth and apparently know no other- 
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Amar Chitra Katha also accepts this version of the story, but prefers 
to tell it without naming the evil prince as Vikramiajit. This obviates the 
need to insult any member of the heroic Mewari line directly and 
thereby damage the cause of ‘national integration’—or, incidentally, 
the size of Amar Chitra Katha’s readership. It illustrates one of Pai’s 
general principles of operation, the Sansknt maxim satyam bruvat 
privam bruyat ma bruyat satyam aprivam. His translation 1s: "You must 
tell the truth; you must tell what is pleasant. And that which is unpleas- 
ant—just because it is true, you need not say it.’ 

If Amar Chitra Katha leaves something out, it also puts something 
in, and that too in the apparent cause of domesticating Mira. Nabhadas 
placed great emphasis on Mira’s fearlessness, and the object to be 
feared—though she does not—was the rand into whose family she had 
married. Similarly for Priyadas, the linchpin in the entire tale of Mira’s 
life was her defiance of codes of obedience and loyalty that govern the 
behavior of any Hindu wife, certainly a Rajput. Her rebelliousness was 
the measure of her conviction that she was married to a higher Lord, 
Krishna. 

In the Mirabai comic book all this is changed: Mira’s bhakti is made 
consonant with her fulfillment of a woman’s dharma.® The text asserts 
forthnghtly that “Mira was an ideal Hindu wife’ and that she ‘was loved 
by her husband’ (36:4), claiming that she would perform her ‘house- 
hold duties’ fully before turning her attention to ‘her divine husband— 
her Gopala—whom she had brought with her [to Chittor]’ (36:4). The 
illustration makes the point even more emphatic by giving primary 
attention to a scene in which Mira bows at Bhojraj’s feet. The vignette, 
representing what the text describes as Mira’s priorities, is rendered 
in color and is allotted the greater part of the band in which it appears. 
The remainder, a scene showing Mira seated in devotion before her 
icon of Krishna, is smaller and done in silhouette (36:4; see Figure 3). 

In the pages that follow, the plot line further buttresses the reader’ s 
sense of Mira’s fidelity to her rand. The moment at which Mira crosses 

the threshold in Chittor and defiantly refuses her mother-in-law’ s 
conunand that she should embrace the tutelary goddess of the royal 
household (Auwadevi) is transposed from the place it held in Priyadas’s 
account to the scene that follows the one we have just seen. This means 
that Mira deties her mother-in-law (with tearful apologies) only after 
her devotion to her husband has been established; and lest this conflict 
re between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law be too brilliantly apparent, 


se BUT AS SCON AS HER HOUSEHOLE 
laa 7 skeletal (OEM es iia DUTIES WERE OVER, MIKA WOULD 
[TURN TO GER OLIVINE. HUSBAND - 
HER GOPALA- WAOM SKE HAD 
BROUGHT WITH HER. 


AND WAS LOVED BY HER HUSBAND. 


FIGURE 3: Mira in her household. Amar Chitra Katha issue number 36, p. 4. 
Courtesy of India Book House Pvt. Ltd. 
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the plot at this point turns quickly away from Bhojraj’s mother. Priyadas 
goes on to tell how the older woman complained bitterly to her hus- 
band, the senior rand, who determined at that point to kill Mira, but 
Amar Chitra Katha attributes no responsibility to the mother-in-law. 
It transfers the onus to Bhojraj’s sister Uda, whom Priyadas depicts 
in a more favorable light and does not mention by name. As in many 
a popular movie and pulp novel, this sister-in-law, now an evil force, 
connives to turn her brother against his new bride, and ultimately 
succeeds. 

Two incidents are involved, and both introduce further alterations 
in the order given by Priyadas. The first vignette is the one in which 
the rand hears Mira whispering sweet nothings to a lover behind closed 
doors. In Priyadas’s version this episode follows the one involving 
poison, but here it precedes. The ‘punch line’ of the story 1s, of course, 
that the rand discovers his would-be rival to be none other than Knshna 
himself, present to Mira in image form. That outcome persists here, 
too, but the evil Uda 1s made responsible for the fact that the king’s 
suspicions are aroused in the first place. Since the rana does no actual 
harm to Mira in this incident—the only cost 1s to himself, for he comes 
across aS a fool—it is an appropriate one to associate with good prince 
Bhojraj. Hence it is moved forward. The attempt to poison Mira is quite 
a different matter and must be reserved for his wicked brother. 

The second incident inserted at this point is the story that Akbar 
once joined the throngs who gathered to hear Mira sing. This tale, too, 
is related in Priyadas’s Bhaktirasabodhini, but, again, later. When 
wiven its new position earlier in the story, it can be put to a clever use, 
for Akbar, after he hears Mira sing, asks permission to lay a garland 
at the feet of her lord. In a motif that echoes the traditional story of 
Mira’s accepting the poison the rand offered to her image of Krishna, 
Mira says she cannot refuse. Akbar makes the offering, but it is 
reported to Bhojraj, presumably by Uda and her ilk, as if Akbar had 
touched not Krishna’s feet but Mira’s own. ‘For the disgrace you have 
brought to the fair name of Rajputana’—by allowing ‘a Muslim cur’ 
to touch her feet—the angry Bhojraj commands her to leave and drown 
herself. This provides an occasion to convert Mira’s courage, the 
guiding leitmotif in older tellings of her story, into a display of wifely 
decorum. She remains silent through the entire tirade. As the final 


caplion in this scene puts it, ‘Mira, the true Hindu wife, did not protest’ 
(36:11. see Figure 4). 


MIRA, THE TRUE HINDU WIFE, DID NOT PROTEST. SHE FOAIDLY TOOK LEAVE OF HER 
TEARFUL COMPANIONS ... 


EN A NS ET NE OE PCED OT cS 


FIGURE 4: Mira with her companions. Amar Chitra Katha issue number 36, p. 11. 
Courtesy of India Book House Pvt. Ltd. 
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At this point Mira goes off to Brindavan, where she 1s perceived 
as ‘Radha reborn,’ an artful adaptation of an evaluation made long 
aso by Nabhadas, that ‘like a latter-day gopi, she showed what love 
ean mean in this devastated, age-ending age’ (see Chapters 1-2). 
The old story of her confrontation with Jiv Gosvami in Brindavan is 
omitted, an encounter in which she implicitly accuses him of theologi- 
cal stupidity. He refuses to see her because he is observing a vow that 
prevents him from having any contact with women so that he can avoid 
any temptation to compromise his total devotion to Krishna. Mira 
points out to him, through a messenger, that if one sees things aright 
there is really only one male in the world, Knshna himself, so the 
question of any other attraction between the sexes disappears. 

In the story as Pnyadas tells it, Jiv relents and all is well, but 
evidently the element of contest seems out of character for the Sita- 
like Mira depicted by Amar Chitra Katha. Instead her presence in 
Brindavan is used as an occasion for Bhojraj—a good-hearted man, 
after all—to see the error of his ways. He is delighted to learn that Mira 
is still alive and hastens off to beg her forgiveness and urge her to 
return to Chittor. She accepts and they depart together, quite over and 
above anything Nabhadas or Pryadas ever suspected; it is on that note 
of conjugal amity that Bhojraj expires. 

His death provides the occasion for another new twist: Bhojraj’s 
father orders Mira to prepare herself to become a sati, Mira resists on 
the grounds that she is not yet a widow—her true husband, Krishna, is 
stil alive—and her refusal explains the animosity that is directed 
against her in the palace at Chittor ever after. The famous incident of 
ineffectual poisoning follows—not once but twice, for by the nineteenth 
century one story had been cloned into two. Even so, it is only a letter 
from Tulsidas, her brother in the family of bhaktas, that persuades 
Mirabai to leave Bhojraj’s family behind. The existence of such a letter 
Is reported in the Mii! Gosaini Carit, in all likelihood another nineteenth- 
century document, and its receipt is very convenient at this point in 
Mira’s biography: she leaves for her natal family in Merta.’ 

There she is finally at peace, and though she leaves Chittor with the 
black hair of a woman no older than middle age, itis only ‘a few more 
yeats’ before her hair is shown as white. The text says ‘Mira was 
growing old. She knew that her end was near’ (36:29). At that point 
she sets out again for her old haunts in Mathura and Brindavan, and 

then moves on to Dvaraka, where she ‘fell into a trance and fainted on 
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her Lord’ (36:31). In the final scene she is shown as an inset in 
Krishna's heart. The text says she ‘became one with the Lord she had 
worshiped and yearned for, ever since she had taken him for her 
bridegroom, at the tender age of five!’ (36:32). 

Several elements are worth noting about the way the Amar Chitra 
Katha version of Mira’s story ends. First, it happens in old age, a matter 
about which Priyadas has nothing to say. Old age is convenient be- 
cause it adds further justification to Mira’s decision to leave her 
husband's family behind, as a female ascetic, a sanydsini or vairagini, 
might do. Though certain of the poems attributed to her do suggest that 
she yearned for such a life (see Chapter 5), this desire squares ill with 
the image of ‘a perfect Hindu wife.’ In old age, however, the offense 
is blunted, since that is the proper time for a person to choose a life 
of wandering—particularly a man, of course, but if at all the case 
arses, 42 woman as well. 

Second, something like a digvijaya—the ‘world victory tour’ that is 
a frequent feature in the lives of philosophically minded saints—is 
introduced. While Priyadas knows only of a pilgrimage to Dvaraka at 
the end of Mira’s life, it is here amplified to include a second tnp to 
the Braj region. This serves:also to underscore the romantic relation 
between Mira and Krishna that is so evident to any reader of the senes. 

Finally, a significant alteration has occurred in the image of how 
it was that Mira ultimately died. The traditional story states that she 
was absorbed into the image of Krishna at Dvaraka, but here we have 
not a word about such a event. Instead, Mira falls into a swoon and 
Krishna—the image, as it were—is shown bending over to receive her 
(see Figure 5). This does not exactly contradict the traditional story, 
but it also does not exactly repeat it: the element of miracle nas sia 
omitted. The text says that Mira ‘becomes one with the Hole ae 
and the drawing represents this event by showing her as a medal 


in the heart of the living Krishna (see Figure 6). Secchi 

Despite the comic book idiom, in which it would be bo ae 
and effective to show that miracles do happen, it is a ee pe 
of Amar Chitra Katha policy to play down this sane sae noha 
are not explicitly mythological in nature. There i Ht oe ae 
larly early in the series—several of the miracles of Jesus 


aii s him walking 

‘Jesus Christ’ and the cover of the issue on digs ane versions 

r Chitra ; : 
ater— compares the Arma pian ee 

On ANA Dut WNEMOny : s in the case of Mirabai, the 


of these lives to traditional accounts, 4 


ONE E MIDDLE OF A. PRAYER MEETING THE CALL CAME SO LOUD 
AND pat ie THAT MIRAs WHILE DANCING FELL INTO A Elaseieres a Léssndloed 


( HAVE SURRENDERED 
M7) WYSELF TO YOU. TILL MY 
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YOUR DOOR » ACCEPTING 
ALL sLORD = LIFE OR 


FIGURE 5: Mira in a trance. Amar Chitra Katha issue number 36, p. 31. 
Courtesy of India Book House Pvt. Ltd. 
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p. 32. Courtesy of India Book House Pvt. Ltd. 
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FIGURE 6: Mira as one with her Lord 


issue number 36 
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element of moderation becomes clear.® An introductory disclaimer has 
appeared on the inside cover of reprints of the Mirabai comic at least 
since 1980, to the effect that ‘the story of Mira, as narrated in this book, 
is based on legends about her and not on historical facts.’ But even so, 
a restraining, rationalizing hand seems to have been at work bringing 
the saint within the purview of what modern children and their parents 
might constme as the realm of the possible. Here one sees shadows 
of the Protestant Reformation and the Enlightenment, as conveyed in 
the English language education that has shaped India’s middle and 
upper classes since the nineteenth century. 

A somewhat parallel matter, one that intrudes into secular lives as 
well as religious ones, is the problem of what to do with violence. Here 
too the restraining hand prevails, and the staff at Ammar Chitra Katha 
has a clear sense of its satyam bruyat priyam bruyat policy. They wish 
to keep too much blood and gore from the eyes of children, but are at 
pains to serve this ‘pleasant’ (priyam) desideratum while they stay as 
close to the truth (satyam) as they can. 

For them, the famous case concerns Akbar’s cruelty as a young 
king. The writer of the volume on Akbar had wanted to show how 
Akbar’s increasing maturity meant that he put aside this aspect of his 
character, but to make the point some episode from his early years had 
to be told. His beheading of Hemu was chosen, but it was reported only 
in the text. The accompanying illustration shows not the beheading 
itself but the gallows where it occurred, and that, like Mira’s late-in- 
the-day devotion to Krishna, only in silhouette. It is the illustration that 
makes the lasting impression, the staff observed, not the text. But lest 
children be aghast at what Akbar did, the text mitigates the blame: 
‘Poor Hemu’s headless body was displayed on a gibbet. This was a 
cruel practice in those days’ (200:7). 

Violence and the emotion it engenders, fear, are downplayed in the 
religious realm, too. Pai rejected a proposal to do an issue on the snake 
voddess Manasa because it might have stimulated too much fear in 


children, and for the same reason he several times fended off an 
Amar Chitra Katha entry on Santosi Ma.!° 


The culminating episode in 
the Story, 


\ in which this goddess goes On a rampage of destruction 

? c : . ‘ P a - eye 

es oe had tampered with food offered to and blessed by 

lev (prasad), Was dismiss [ee 

pees = is dismissed by Pai as being not only fearsome but 
So Oe ‘degradation of Hinduism.’ Another 


Versio ; .. oY ae - . 
Wot the same motif would have had to figure ina proposed issue 
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on Satyanarayanan of Tirupati—another reject, despite the publisher’ s 
enthusiasm for the Fact that it would have had guaranteed sales. There 
again, as Pal explained, a ‘punitive god’ demands restitution when a 
devotee forgets to eat prasad, and this he would not print. After all, 
‘there Is no point in fostering faith in God for the wrong reasons’! 

A final area in which restraint is thought to be called for is that of 
sex. Priyadas’s account of Mirabai’s life tells with relish of an incident 
in which a lecher makes his way into the company of Mira’s devotees, 
then manages to force his attentions on her when she is alone. He tells 
her that her Gindhar—that is, Knshna—has commanded her to submit, 
and she is never one to challenge Krishna’s word. All she requires is 
that whatever they do be done in the proper bhakti setting—before the 
eyes of all the other devotees. This amazes the evil man and brings him 
to his senses; her unquestioning submission to even a lecher’s invok- 
ing of Krishna brings about his conversion. 

The episode, which appears as well in the lives of other female saints 
memorialized by Priyadas and must have been a major motif in the 
Vaishnava hagiography of his time, is omitted in the Amar Chitra Katha 
retelling of Mira’s life. And no wonder: Kamala Chandrakant, who was 
associate editor of the series for fifteen years, quipped that Pai often 
seemed to think it would strain the bonds of propriety to show a man 
and a woman sitting together on a couch having a normal conversa- 
tion.!2 But if sex is out, romance of a certain sort is definitely in. The 
votion in which Mira encounters Krishna are 


scenes of amorous de 
6:13). The Krishna to whom 


lavishly, delicately depicted (Figure 7) 3 , 
Mira referred in her poems may have been Giridhar Nagar, the heroic 
‘clever Mountain-Lifter,’ but the Knshna we see here is deqmutely the 
erotic Krishna, the one who bears the flute, not the mountain. 

The Amar Chitra Katha staff took a nonsectarian pride in the fact that 
the illustrator for this issue was Yusuf Lien (later Yusuf Bangalorewala), 
4 Muslim. Pai recalled the special care that Bangalorewala lavished 
on this volume by telling how he once visited him at his house sas 
him toward completion, only to find the artist in tears ie ve whe 
Bangalorewala’s explanation of how he could abrompis ie ane 
1 Muslim ought to have been a feat of interreligious 1magina ; 
that he had the Muslim ‘saint’ Rabia in the back of his min ea 
of the time. Here was a man who happily fulfilled the dd Sec 
by V. Raghavan over All-India Radio in 1966, that oe = - ae 
ought to serve and in fact do serve as ‘The Great Integrators 
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FIGURE 7: Mira with her Lord. Amar Chitra Katha issue number 36, 
p. 13. Courtesy of India Book House Pvt. Ltd. 
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culture: ‘Emotional integration which helps to sustain territorial inte- 


grauion 1S an achievement on a different plane and is a matter of culture, 
personal, social and national.’ !4 


Pieces in a Puzzle of National Integration 


The motif of national integration is sounded at various levels in the 
comic book lives of the saints of North India—sometimes explicitly, 
sometimes not. Little could be more direct than what is said about 
Kabir on the cover of the English-language version of the volume 
describing him: he is billed as ‘the mystic who tried to bring the Hindus 
and the Muslims together.’!> The text reinforces the theme. One cap- 
tion says ‘It pained the good man to see religion, caste and creed 
keeping people apart’ (Figure 8) (55:14), and in the scene that follows 
we See Kabir addressing the multitudes with these words: ‘Let people 
worship God according to their convictions’ (55:14). This live-and-let- 
live attitude is not without exception. In the following frame Kabir is 
shown challenging what is called, in the biblical phrase, *idol-worship’ 
(55:14), but this is used to introduce the enmity that Hindus felt in 
response, and the last scene in the sequence retums us to the integra- 
tionist perspective. Kabir prays, ‘God, give me the strength to break 
the barriers of hate between men’ (55:14). This message is reinforced 
on the inside front cover of the English-language version. As in the 
Hindi counterpart, five epigrams attributed to Kabir are quoted (in 
translation). Four of the five are the same, but the fifth—the clincher, 
as it were—appears to be an Amar Chitra Katha invention in English 
that puts together elements from vamous poems in Hindi: an the 
beginning, there was no Turk, nor Hindu—no race, nor caste. 

In fairness, it is well to observe that this synthetic ideology of 
articulated in the case of Nanak than in the 
case of Kabir, perhaps in response to Sikhs’ own sensitivity to a 
depiction of their faith as a simple amalgam of Hinduism and Islam. 
Nanak is shown as Kabir should be: a critic of malpractice on the part 
of both Hindus and Muslims, and a member of neither camp siiee 
20, 24—25). In other saints’ lives, however, the theme reasserts si ; 
Tulsidas, for example, 1s portrayed as a peacemaker between ie 
Rani Pratip of Mewar and Raja Mansingh of Am et, 
| h to abandon an aggressive Course of action 
r. Remarkably, Akbar is pleased (62:27-30). 
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FIGURE 8: Kabir. Amar Chitra Katha issue number 55, p. 14. 
Courtesy of India Book House Pvt. Ltd. 
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In the volume on Surdas, which lays particular emphasis on Sur’s 
childhood, this irenic motif is seemingly translated into the idiom of 
children themselves. In the hagiography presented in Hanray’s com- 
mentary on the Caurdasi Vaisnavan ki Varta, probably composed in the 
late seventeenth century, Sur’s father despairs at the impact a blind 
child will have on the family’s already meager finances, and in the Amar 
Chitra Katha version this motif is expanded into cruelty on the part of 
both Sur’s parents. Again, there is some precedent in the Varra.'® What 
is new is that Sur’s brothers, who are nowhere mentioned in the Varta, 
are brought into the act. In a true-to-life motif, these children are 
depicted as having been even crueler than the adults.!7 They torment 
poor Sur mercilessly (137:2-5). The enmity between Sur and his 
brothers does not, however, go unmended. Years later—and again, in 
an episode I have not encountered elsewhere—two of Sur’s brothers 
hear him sing, see him acclaimed, and are moved to beg forgiveness 
for the sins of their youth. The happy scene that ensues is a model of 
reconciliation. Sur says, ‘Dear, dear brothers! Don’t put me to shame 
by uttering such words. I have nothing but love for you’ (137:22). 

This story of reconciliation is a recent one, if not actually invented 
for Amar Chitra Katha. Another: motif that buttresses the spirit of 
national integration is a genuinely traditional one, however, and is made 
to play a prominent role in the comic book classics. I refer to the notion 
that the saints of North India were in communication with one another 
or were related in other ways, either because they were approached 
with reverence by the same rulers or because they took initiation from 
one another or a common guru. Amar Chitra Katha seems eager to 
establish the existence of this far-reaching network of saints. As in 
seventeenth-century hagiography,'® both Sur and Mira are made to 
receive visits from Akbar (36:7-9, 137:24-28), and—a more recent 
addition to legend—Akbar dispatches a message to Tulsidas as well 
(62:29-30). Other stories, apparently first attested in the nineteenth 
century,!? tell of direct contacts between Tulsidas and the other two 
saints, and these are happily repeated as well (36:27, 137:29). 

In instances where legend reports contacts between the various 
saints for the purpose of showing that one 1s superior to another, Amar 
Chitra Katha remains not unexpectedly silent. We hear nothing of the 
Sikh legend in which Kabir acknowledges the primacy of eran . 
example,” and there is nothing to suggest that a rivalry exists be in 
Kabir-Panthis and Ravidasis, as one deduces from accounts of debates 
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between the supposed founders of these two communities.”! Caution 
is also observed in dealing with the numerous stories intended to show 
that most of these saints have a Brahmin connection; only Mira and 
Nanak escape. Sur and Tulsi are commonly assumed to have been 
Brahmins, but Kabir and Ravidas were not. So certain among Kabir’s 
hagiographers tell a version of ‘Moses in the bullrushes’ to show how 
he, though brought up in a low-caste Muslim family, was really a 
Brahmin, and Priyadas portrays Ravidas as a Brahmin in the life 
immediately preceding his birth as an Untouchable.?’ Then when 
Priyadas tells how, in a confrontation with some Brahmin foes, Ravidas 
peeled back the layers of his chest to reveal a sacred thread inside, this 
inner Brahminhood already has its physical antetype. 

To repeat such stories in the form in which they have been received 
would scarcely serve the cause of national integration, so they are 
either omitted or foreshortened. We see Kabir being discovered by his 
Muslim foster parents at the nverbank (not in the river, which might 
have seemed needlessly miraculous), but nothing is said of his true 
parentage (55:1—3). As for Ravidas, his comic book life makes no 
mention of his being a Brahmin at all, interior or otherwise. This 1s one 
of the best known episodes in eooue, accounts of Ravidas’s life, 
even as told by many Ravidasis,”* so the omission is striking. Certain 
recent interpreters of Ravidas from among the camar community have 
wished to disown the story altogether, especially the influential Lucknow 
writer Candrikaprasad Jijnasu, who desired so intensely to separate 
Ravidas from the Brahmin and even the larger Hindu tradition that he 
made him out to be a Buddhist.-7 Amar Chitra Katha did not go So far 
as to embrace that point of view, which is not accepted by most camars 
in any event, but especially after the Valmiki incident it wanted to be 
prudent about the whole affair. The result was silence. 

On another matter, however, silence was not possible. Just as the 
Ravidasi community preferred that the incident of the thread be omit- 
ted, so did they insist that another incident be included. This was the 
episode in which it is asserted that Mirabai traveled to Banaras to 
be mitiated by Ravidas. This story has a complicated history; if it is 
ieee ited as true by the public at large, that phenomenon is _ only 
recent.” The roots of the tradition are probably to be traced to a similar- 
sounding episode involving a Rajasthani queen of the Jhala clan who 

is sad by Priyadas to have come to Banaras in search of initiation and 
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to have chosen Ravidas as her guru.-° At some point the increasingly 
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well-known Mira seems to have absorbed this Jhali queen, and the 
story itself changed in response. Gone now is the tale of how the 
initiation was vindicated at a banquet from which Ravidas had been 
excluded by the Brahmins in Queen Jhali’s entourage: miraculously he 
took his place between each pair of them as they began to eat. Instead 
we have the simple story of Mirabai being initiated by Ravidas, and no 
one to challenge. 

The staff of Amar Chitra Katha was faced with a delicate situation 
when urged by Dalit leaders to include Mira in its account of Ravidas. 
On the one hand, it wished to be as conciliatory as possible, but on the 
other hand it did not wish to raise the hackles of others in Mirabai’s 
much broader and more loosely defined community of devotees. The 
result was a careful compromise. Mira would be included, but there 
would be no mention of initiation as such. Instead, she comes to 
Ravidas to be cured. She says, ‘My love for my husband [Knshna, that 
is] has driven me mad’ (350:30). 

Even with this alteration, however, the tilt is toward the Ravidasis, 
who after all would figure largely in the readership of this particular 
issue. In the title itself Ravidas is called ‘Guru Ravidas,’ a fact that not 
only sets him parallel with the Sikh gurus, as Punjabi Ravidasis have 
for some time wished, but describes his relation to Mira. Moreover, he 
is shown with a halo, while Mira is not; and he is shown lecturing to 
her while she says nothing in response. Most pointedly, she 1s made 
to set down her image of Krishna at the conclusion of this one-sided 
colloquy. She faces Ravidas as he lifts his hand in what might be a 
gesture of blessing (350:31; Figure 9). or 

If one has closely followed the text, one would certainly interpret 
this as a response in which Mira subordinates her erstwhile saguna 
religiosity to the message of nirguna faith, for Ravidas has oe bert! 
with her and Krishna ‘God and devotee have become one (350:31). 
She needs her image no longer. But if one has been less than fully 
attentive to the text, things might look different, for there is an 
of compromise. As Mira puts down her icon, she picks up ee eae ie 
and, though the text makes no mention of the fact, readers 

ee eee ‘< cinging to Ravidas. This puts the shoe on 
quickly assume that she is singing Ce ed es wall to eel 
the other foot—Mira gives, Ravidas receives—an AS We 
in this c ti at Pai’s staff have to say about the relative impact 
in this connection what Pal s s sarah stron 
of word and illustration: the latter, unquestionably, regis 
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FIGURE 9: Guru Ravidas with Mirabai. Amar Chitra Katha 
issue number 350, p. 31. Courtesy of India Book House Pvt. Ltd. 
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Amar Chitra Katha’s handling of Mira seems an adroit Way of telling 
the truth in an inclusive fashion and making the saints serve the cause 
of ‘national integration’: a relation is established and, one hopes, 
neither party to the meeting is offended. And if this inspires admiration, 
one may also be impressed by the comic book treatment of the Ravidas 
story line as a whole. He is by no means made Brahmin—the now 
outdated vessel of ‘national integration,’ at least in its cultural mode— 
but he is made to enunciate a theology that sounds very much like the 
Vedantin position held in esteem by many of India’s new elites. There 
are still many Brahmins among them, but the Brahmins are joined 
by merchant-caste groups such as the Birlas, whose charitable trust 
underwrote the publication of the script for Pai’s videotape ‘Ekam Sat’ 
and one of whose family members is featured in a relatively recent 
volume of Amar Chitra Katha.”’ 

The Ravidas comic begins with a long section showing how as a 
boy Ravidas became aware of the discrimination directed against his 
caste and refused to accept it. None of this is reported as such in the 
traditional hagiographies, which do not concer his childhood; the fact 
of prejudice is simply assumed. Because Amar Chitra Katha is aimed 
in large part at children, however, this is a logical place to amplify 
received tradition, and the Ravidas comic does so by describing a 
process of enlightenment in which Ravidas depends on the words of 
his guru, Sandan Svami. According to Priyadas this is incorrect— 
Ramanand, a Vaishnava and a Brahmin, was Ravidas’s guru—but 
because of the caste dimension this is one of the points that modern- 
day Ravidasis sternly disavow. They are not in total agreement as to 
who Ravidas’s guru actually was, but the preponderance of opinion 
seems to favor Sandan Svami. - 

Little is usually said among Ravidasis about the explicit content of 
so Amar Chitra Katha had room to invent. On the 
inner cover the staff claims to have done so on the basis mainly of 
Ravidas’s own poems, and the canon consulted is named as many 
Ravidasis would like to see it named: Adi Prakas, ‘The Primal lumi- 
nation’ (350:32).28 The essence that emerges has a distinctly bese 
ring. Ravidas appeals to Sandan, ‘I want to know ee ae are 
about the God who created me’ (350:9). He receives Me ‘al taow 
‘It is the same thing, Ravidas. When you know reaiet Gu este 
God’ (350:9). The solution Sandan offers to the pro ude 
discrimination is: ‘See yourself as you are. Do not see yoursel DY 


Sandan’s teaching, 
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label’ (350:10). This is what causes a transformation in the young 
camar and ultimately enables others to see themselves in a new light 
too—as Ravidasis (350:27). 

The comic book bears a definite social message. It shows that 
Brahmins—Brahmins who perform brahmanical rituals, that is—can 
be cruel to lower-caste people (350:28-29), and it shows that Ravidasis, 
armed with their new sense of self, can ‘walk like a lion’ and ignore 
them (350:27). But it does not preach overt resistance to social oppres- 
sion. The emphasis is on transcendence instead (350:26, 29). In this 
respect, Amar Chitra Katha stops a good bit short of the Ambedkarite 
position Jijnasu would tease out of the poetry of Ravidas and is 
therefore closer at least to the Ravidas whose poems are collected in 
the Gur Granth Sahib than is Jynasu. But it contravenes important 
elements in Ravidas’s poetry and hagiography—the saint’s sugges- 
tion, for instance, that bhakti made it hard for him to do a good day’s 
work, or his emphasis on the value of his inferior position as a 
privileged point of access for bhakti: it attracts the attention of a 
merciful God.”? Amar Chitra Katha’ s Ravidas—along with its Ramanand 
(55:12) and its Tulsidas (62:26)—imbibes and preaches the doctrine, 
if not of caste equality, at least of the common origin of all human 
beings (350:10). 

All this amounts to the vision of bhakti propounded by that great 
modern Brahmin, V. Raghavan: bhakti .is the ‘democratic doctrine 
which consolidates all people without distinction of caste, community, 
nationality, or sex.’*” Its result is envisioned as a social integration that 
follows from a common sense of relatedness to God or the One. Its 
behavioral manifestations are even-handedness in the social sphere, 
devoted labor in the economic, and a sense of individual dignity in 
the personal realm. This gentle amalgam contrasts markedly with the 


biting criticism and ecstatic extravagance one can find in the saints’ 
oWn compositions. 


The Message and the Medium 


And now we must ask: to what extent are these saints of Amar Chitra 
Katha products of the medium in which they are presented? 
Undoubtedly, the medium plays a role. First of all, these are comics. 
Although the staff is well aware that a portion of the Amar Chitra Katha 
readership is made up of adults, the adults concerned are primarily 
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those who have children. Children define the ambience. On the whole 
they are middle-class children, with parents not in their twenties but, 
among women, in their mid-thirties and among men even somewhat 
older. The vast majority are Indian, although some readers ate expa- 
triate, and the most heavily subscribed languages are English—the 
language in which all issues of Amar Chitra Katha are first com- 
posed—and, interestingly, Malayalam. For in Kerala more than in 
any other State, literacy reaches well beyond the English-speaking 
classes.”! 

In the view of Anant Pai, at least, this readership places certain 
constraints on the series that are felt in the realm of religion. Children 
should not be exposed to violence, prejudice, sexual license, or super- 
stition. And other constraints are imposed not just by the audience but 
by the medium itself. Except for comic books belonging to the increas- 
ingly florid mini-series genre, each story must be short, direct, and 
complete. Because it is illustrated—and because it must appeal to 
children—each must involve action. The plot must therefore be simple, 
coherent, and devoted to developing the ‘core personality’ of the lead 
personage.*” Anything that would dilute that purpose must be omitted, 
so the medium creates its own justification for Pai’s grandly articulated 
policy of selective omission in the service of truth. 

While the comic book medium requires a fair amount of simplifi- 
cation, however, it does not entirely eliminate the possibility of subtlety. 
Because it combines text and illustration, and because it permits the 
existence of certain words outside the confines of the pictures, 1t 
affords the Amar Chitra Katha editors a margin of flexibility. We have 
seen several occasions on which they made use of the distance be- 
tween print and picture to accommodate the expectations of more than 
one group of readers. The possibility of using black and white oe 
addition to color creates another opportunity for nuance. Motifs that 
need to be included in the plot but seem best relegated to the wee 
ground can be dealt with in just that way: they can be rendered in 


silhouette. ; | 
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members of the staff, indigenous media have played a stronger role. 
Some of these genres are also influenced by contacts with Europe, as 
is the case with the poster-art industry that has defined so much of 
the aesthetic canon one sees in Amar Chitra Katha. But it is well to 
remember that the tradition of manuscript illustration 1s a venerable one 
in India, and there too one often sees that the verbal element does not 
strictly determine the visual.?* In bhakti poetry, in fact, an implied icon 
can determine the shape of a poem.*4 Hence this series of ‘illustrated 
classics,’ as they are sometimes called when marketed in sets, has a 
right to be seen not just as an Indian adaptation of ‘Classic Illustrated’ 
but as an expression of an indigenous concept of what makes a 
classic—typically something at least as much visual as verbal. 

Some Indian classics bear the unmistakable mark of individual 

inspiration—the plays of Kalidas, the Ramcaritmanas of Tulsidas, 
certain of the poems attributed to Kabir or Sur—but others, particularly 
the epics and large collections of poetry, owe their existence to a 
more complicated process, often one that developed over the course 
of several centuries and registered the contributions of groups with 
Varying interests. The work of producing a composite classic—a 
canon—at Amar Chitra Katha involves a similar process of creation 
by the committee. While Pai’s individual imprint is still strong, it has 
increasingly been reyistered in an editorial rather than an authonal 
capacity. Amar Chitra Katha comic books are group efforts. Although 
Pai is responsible for charting the relatively recent Mahabharata 
mini-series, individual issues apart from that tend to come to him as 
the ideas of others, and often these are proposed not just by individuals 
but by representatives of whole communities. In such circumstances 
the term ‘classic’ comes to imply more a judgment about what ought 
to be included within a canon than a determination about what has 
intrinsic artistic worth. This reading of ‘classic’ is strengthened by 
market considerations, for each Amar Chitra Katha comic must be 
judged capable of selling a minimum number of copies before its 
printing can be justified. 

So Amar Chitra Katha is a business, but it is also, increasingly, a 
quasi-public institution. Because of Pai’s marketing efforts, schools 
have become important subscribers, and in part because so many 
copies must be sold to make production cost-effective, it has until 
recent years been hard for competitors to enter the market and chal- 
lenge Amar Chitra Katha’s effective monopoly. This has meant that 
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Indians trom the prime minister on down—particularly English- 
educated Indians—are aware of what Amar Chitra Katha does, and has 
meant that Pai himself has become a public figure, the subject of 
magazine articles and the recipient of public awards. It has also meant, 
as we have Seen, that Amar Chitra Katha is exposed to pressure from 
various groups, political and otherwise. The Congress Party, for in- 
stance, urged Pai to create an issue commemorating its centennial in 
1985; Pai had to find a means to accommodate that desire while not 
falling into the trap of taking political sides. The result is the mini- 
series called, with seeming neutrality, ‘The March to Freedom’—but 
the first issue in the set concerns The Birth of the Indian National 
Congress (348). 

Then too, there is the elaborate process of negotiation that has 
related Amar Chitra Katha to communities of low-caste people. As has 
been mentioned, Anant Pai’s sensitivity to the subject was first stimu- 
lated by the reaction of Dalits in the Punjab to the way Amar Chitra 
Katha depicted Valmiki. Pai made a substantial effort to meet their 
charges, traveling personally to Jalandar and Patiala, and later attempt- 
ing to enlist Jagjivan Ram, the Dalit who had risen to the office of 
deputy prime minister under Indira Gandhi, as a mediator in his 
relations with lower-caste groups. As for the comic book on Ravidas, 
it was issued only at the end of a five-year process that also involved 
the careful editing of the issue on Cokhamela. At the time it emerged, 
there were again severe tensions between lower-caste and upper-caste 
communities: the city of Aurangabad was tom by riots. So Pai was 
careful to orchestrate an inaugural event at which Buta Singh, a Dalit 
leader who was the home minister in the national government, ap- 
peared as the guest of honor. Ae 

The members of the editorial staff at Amar Chitra Katha insist that 
they are creating a library of comic book classics on a body of eae 
and mythology that is Indian, not Hindu. Looking back, they even as 
this up as a way to justify their instinct for preferring uh : 
Mira’s Krishna as Muralidhar, a flute-playing lover accessib hee 
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with other ‘religions,’ is an invention of the nineteenth century.» For 
better or worse, readers of Amar Chitra Katha are not likely to be able 
to disentangle Hinduness from Indianness with any ease. And at least 
in one view, a view that 1s now being vocally espoused by such groups 
as the Vishva Hindu Parishad, the cause of ‘national integration’ 
forbids that they should. 


f| 


Krishna and the Gender 
of Longing 


‘Krishna and the Gender of Longing’ was first presented to a conference 
on ‘Love and Gender in the World Religions,’ organized by Nancy Martin 
and Joseph Runzo at Chapman University in April, 1998. They also 
edited the volume where it made its first appearance in print: Love, Sex, 
and Gender in the World Religions (Oxford: Oneworld Press, 2000), 
pp. 238-56. I am grateful to Cynthia Humes, who served as my respon- 
dent at the Chapman conference, for searching questions about the 
original draft. Interested readers may wish to consult a later essay in 
which I return to themes first broached here: ‘The Damage of Separation: 
Krishna’s Loves and Kali’s Child,’ Journal of the American Academy of 


Religion 72:2 (June 2004), pp. 369-93. 


That love is an illness comes as news to no one. What language lacks 
a poet who has made this point? What person has never felt queasy and 
unable to eat in the presence of that particular someone else? And it’s 
scattered like curry powder through the literature of religion. Take, for 
example, the early American composer William Billings, who turned 


to the Song of Songs to find his text: 


Stay me with flagons, 
comfort me with apples, 


for I am sick of love. (Song of Songs 2.5, KJV) 
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of language falls easily to the bride who has been, as the Song says, 
‘brought _..to the banqueting house,’ but by often giving the vocal line 
to the men when the heroine describes her bridegroom, Billings shares 
the burden—well, the joy. He does the same with this verse too, which 
should by rights fall entirely to the bride. ‘Stay me with flagons,’ the 
women swoon. ‘Comfort me with apples,’ urge the men, as if they were 
ready to take a bite out of a big mpe McIntosh. And then both voices 
make a try at ‘For | am sick,’ before completing it in mixed-voice 
harmony: ‘For I am sick of love.’ Again there is the hint of swooning, 
but the overall line rises to a crest and settles into a great affirmative 
tonic. No hint of any minor key here. The Bible does recognize 
moments of deep estrangement between the allegorical Israel and her 
covenanted Lord (consider Hosea), but none of that intrudes as she 
waits for her Betrothed here—especially with all those delicious apples 
ripening on the branches just outside the church windows!! 

The story of divine lovesickness is not always told in this way. 
Where Knshna is the bridegroom—or rather, as almost always, the 
irresistible paramour—the mood is often quite different. Here too the 
poet-musicians tend to be male; at least these are the voices that 
predominate in the lyrics that survive from the great creative sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries in the religious literature of Hindu North 
India. But when they speak of lovesickness, they project themselves 
almost exclusively into the voice of one of the women who wait for 
Krishna—betore lovemaking or, even more likely, afterward. And 
although there is plenty of humor, there is a deep sense of longing and 
lament. This lament is echoed in the narrative line, for according to 
most versions, this love story has no happy ending: Krishna never 
really returns to the women he leaves behind. Whether one conceives 
it in the secular or religious sense (and these are not entirely separable), 
longing has a definite gender: it is feminine. And the metaphor of 
illness reigns supreme. 

One can ask many questions here. Why should the paradigmatic 
lover, the image of God, be a man? Why should his mate, who shares 
much more in human limitation, be a woman? These things are hardly 
to be taken for granted, after all, even after one has intoned the word 
“patriarchy.” For example, in the Islamic Mughal court that reigned 
throughout the region where Krishna was most intensely celebrated 
during this early-modern efflorescence of devotional literature, one 
met very ditterent models. mostly Persian in origin. There the divine 
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was Seen in the form either of a beautiful woman Or an elusive 
adolescent boy, and in both instances the human bein 
as male. 

But certain members of the court also savored the Hindu, hetero- 
sexual construction of divine/human love, and there furthe; questions 
remain. Why should the illness in love be shouldered so preponder- 
antly by the woman? And why should it so often be male authors who 
luxuriate in her distress? Some of these questions could be asked of 
Billings and the Song of Songs too, but they assume particularly sharp 
outlines in the worship of Krishna. 


g was represented 


The Gender of Longing 


We’ll come to the men in a moment, but for balance let us tum first 
to Mirabai: Mira, the upper-caste Rajput woman poet who is said to 
have been smitten with love for Knshna from earliest childhood, and 
who is arguably the best known of the great ‘family’ of Krishna poets 
who flourished in sixteenth-century North India. Famous as she is, only 
one poem bearing Mira’s signature (encoded orally in the poem itself) 
can almost indisputably be said to have survived from her own century. 
As we saw in Chapter 4, it was preserved by being recorded in the 
Kartarpur manuscript of what was to become the Sikh Guru Granth 
Sahib, a manuscript dated 1604. The Mira poem appears in a hand 
different from that of the scribe who wrote the main manuscript and 
its colophon, so it’s possible that it was appended some years later, but 
in any case it has to be dated before 1642, when it was copied as part 
of the regular text of Gurit Granth Sahib—only to be cast out somewhat 
later, probably on theological grounds.” It is a poem of love and longing 
addressed to Krishna, and it’s all about affliction. 


Hq art aig we aa AA oI TA 

fram ax afr wae gt wat o 7a 

afig ag ats ah aa a aes oret Tal 

dat Ha aged ay ag 4 Ae 

& ay Wan Ht afer TY ARI 

free BS, aa aft aie ait Pag sel 
ad 
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He's bound my heart with the powers he owns, Mother— 
he with the lotus eyes. 

Arrows like spears: this body is pierced, 
and Mother. he’s gone far away. 

When did it happen, Mother? I don’t know 
but now it’s too much to bear. 

Talismans. spells, medicines— 
I’ve tried, but the pain won’t go. 

Is there someone who can bring relief? 
Mother, the hurt is cruel. 

Here I am, near, and you’re not far: 
Hurry to me, to meet. 

Mira’s Mountain-Lifter Lord, have mercy, 
cool this body’s fire! 

Lotus-Eyes, with the powers you own, Mother, 
with those powers you’ve bound. 


Like so many compositions attributed to Mira, the poem is relatively 
straightforward, a cry for help. The body is female, and love is a wound. 
The speaker appeals to a female friend, it seems, for she addresses 
her with the general and familiar expression ‘mother’ (maz). Yet as she 
continues, it becomes increasingly clear that at a deeper level she is 
appealing to Krishna. Her friend may stand near her, but Krishna 1s 
the person she really hopes is ‘not far.’ This is who she really wants 
to meet. At the end, when she repeats portions of the title line as a 
delirious refrain, she seems to be addressing more him than her. 

This makes sense, since it is actually Krishna who is equipped to 
do the healing. His tools are his intrinsic powers, the qualities or virtues 
(apne guna) that have caused this woman to fall in love with him. Or 
to change the metaphor slightly, as Mira does herself, love is a dis- 
ease—the affliction of being absent from one’s beloved. The wound 
itself is in the nature of a bond, a bondage: the verb baridhiu is cognate 
to both these English words. But paradoxically, this wound also needs 
to be bound. It needs bandaging—and in saying that, we are still within 
the semantic realm of the word baidhiu. This is just right, for the only 
true treatment is the lover's return. He is cause of the disease, he is 
also its cure and sole physician. 

Ata basic level, the zender realities here are stark and plain. It is 
the male who inflicts Injury, Whether that male be understood as love 
(the god Kama) or the lover (Krishna); and the injured party is female. 
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iy 4 peter toe tterialas a 
oy Shna. atters become more complex 
when such contusions extend from the person being addressed to the 
person who is doing the speaking. 

To demonstrate this, let us considera parallel lyric attributed (through 
the signature, again) to the male poet Surdas—or Sur, for short. Like 
Mirabai, Sur is also a sixteenth-century poet, and he is the person 
regarded as the exemplar of poets composing in Brajbhasa, the lan- 
guage of the Braj region south of Delhi where Krishna is said to have 
spent his youth. In part for that reason, Brajbhasé was for many 
centuries the leading literary forum in the family of languages we 
nowadays call Hindi. Like the Mira poem, the composition we will hear 
can also be traced to the sixteenth century: it appears in a manuscript 
dated 1582. But far from being alone, like hers, it takes its place among 
some 400 roughly contemporaneous poems attributed to Sur. A re- 
markable number of these—about half—depict the struggles and 
longings of women in love.? So marked is the theme that it is given a 
distinct name: viraha, which can mean both the physical fact of sepa- 
ration between lovers and the various emotions that accompany it. And 
most often it is the virahini herself, the woman afflicted by love, who 
speaks. Listen: 


My eyes have become so greedy—they lust for his juice; 
They refuse to be satisfied, drinking in the beauty 

of his lotus face, the sweetness of his words. 
Day and night they fashion their picture of him 

and never blink a moment forrest. 

What an ocean of radiance! But where’s 1 
in this cramped little closet of a heart? . 
And now with raw estrangement its walers surge so high 

that the eyes vomit in pain: 
Sur says, the Lord of Braj—the doctor—has gone. — 
Who can I send to Mathura to fetch him here again: 


t going to fit 
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In a certain sense, not much has changed from Mira’s poem. The 
voice is still female, its object male; though here it is more clear that 
the woman speaks not to Krishna but to a friend, or perhaps to herself. 
Once again we recognize the lotus in Knshna, but this time it is his 
entire face, not just his eyes. Once again the vision is refracted through 
longing—‘raw estrangement’ (biraha ajirana)—and this time the sepa- 
ration is given narrative specificity: Knshna has departed for the city 
of Mathura, leaving his love-lost cowherder women (gopis) to pine 
away in the countryside of Braj. Once again their experience 
of his absence is represented as illness—a nausea of tears—and 
once again the doctor is also the cause of the disease. The identity of 
these two makes particularly good sense when one considers the kind 
of doctor Krishna is said to be: an Ayurvedic baid (Skt. vaidya, v. 6). 
His homeopathic practices deploy elements in the disease itself to 
effect their cure. 

But what about the signature? What about the fact that the person 
singing this song announces himself as male—a male taking the voice 
of a female? Does this change the poem in any way? What does it mean 
that a sort of verbal cross-dressing has occurred, and that this cross- 
dressing 1S actually the norm in poems of this kind? And then there is 
our old question. Looking beyond the obvious fact the sickness of love 
is here praised, romanticized, and emulated, what are we to make of 
a literature in which the normative condition of the female body is 


disease—a disease caused by and indeed consisting of the absence of 
the male? 


The Female Body and the Body of Disease 


Drawing on the resources of earlier centuries, North Indian aestheticians 
in the period we are considering elaborated a complete taxonomy of 
the stages and types of love. While the hero (ndyaka) received his due, 
wt was the heroine (@yikd) whose states and moods particularly fas- 
cinated these theorists, resulting at one point in a calculus of 384 types 
of love-heroines.” More to the point, one saw the emergence of influ- 
enual independent texts such as Bhanudatta’s Rasamanijari (fifteenth 
century?) and Krparany’s Hitatarangani (1541) which focused entirely 
on the heroine. Ina work like Rap Gosvami's early sixteenth-century 
Cyvalanilamani, these classifications were integrated with a theory of 
Krishna's ‘plays’ or dilas. And in the classic Rasikapriya of KeSavdas 
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(1591), Krishna and Radha became themselves the hero and heroi 
with Radha’s moods receiving the great preponderance of saan 

As this brief sketch suggests, it would be going too far to sa that 
Indian love poetry, sacred or secular, always focuses on the fe . 
of a woman for a man. In one lovely poem, for example, Surdas sag 7 
the persona of a female go-between, a sakhi, who tries to ade 
Radha to desist from her anger and rejoin Krishna. Here the wasted 
body is not hers but his: 


ad qd aaq Gat at am 

qa da en wen eft ze | oa wd at a 
maeh are ye AM & fad fad a an a 
ada va ae ema ela fay ster dad faa 

a Sa Ha ma ana fa aaa t yrag fa ay 


Ever since your name has entered Hari’s ear 
It’s been ‘Radha, oh Radha,’ only this mantra, 

a formula chanted to‘a secret string of beads. 
Nightly he stays by the Jamuna, in a grove 

far from his friends and his happiness and home. 
He yearns for you. Like a great yogi 

he is constantly wakeful through hours that are ages. 
Sometimes he spreads himself a bed of tender leaves; 

sometimes he chants your treasurehouse of fames; 
Sometimes he closes his eyes in utter silence 

and meditates on every pleasure of your frame— 
His eyes the libation, his heart the fire-oblation, 

his mutterings and lapses, food for a Brahmin feast. 
So has Syaim’s whole body wasted away. 

Says Sur, let him see you. Fulfill his desire. 


Iso be a paradigm of longing— 
First, we do not actually know 
torture. Yes, there is pleasure 
asure in considering the pos- 
imply be an elaborate tactic 
hna himself may have given 


It happens, then, that the male can a 
or at least, so it seems. Look closely. 
that Krishna is experiencing this mental 
in contemplating it, but there is also ple 
sibility that this description of him may S 
on the part of the messenger girl; and Kris 
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her the idea of saying what she says, with the purpose of drawing 
Radha to his side once again. I wouldn’t put it past him, and neither 
would many in the audiences who revel in this Brajbhasa poetry. Then 
too, it may be significant that Krishna’s longing is not here represented 
as disease. There is weakness, yes, but it shows itself more charac- 
teristically as a heightened measure of (male) self-control—as yoga, 
or as the ritual manipulations of a priest. A mantra there is, as in Mira’s 
poem (we translated that word as ‘spells’), but this is not a mantra of 
the sort that might be chanted over a body racked with disease. 
Such things belong, rather, to women. And why? Because according 
to the pervasive views of Hindu males, at least, women are on the whole 
more vulnerable than men. There is also the competing view that in 
matters sexual, where men are in danger of losing control (particularly 
control of their preciously produced semen), women can be extraordi- 
nanily aggressive. But the preponderant emphasis is on a woman’s 
vulnerability, her incompleteness—especially in relation to men—and 
this is what causes women often to be construed in the religious realm 
as natural devotees.® Obviously enough, this resonates to a structural 
imbalance in Indian society, where men are generally marked higher 
than women and the institutions of marriage by and large perpetuate the 
relative weakness and dependence of women. Such vulnerability may 
also be understood as a manifestation of female incompleteness. It’s 
the absent Y-chromosome all over again, most famously encountered 
in texts asserting that women’s dharma can only be achieved in 
dependence on men in this life,” or that women must become men in 
a Subsequent life before they can be candidates for release (moksa) 
from the bonds of this world.'® Of course, there is a full range of texts 
and practices that challenge such views, both openly and implicitly," 
but one cannot gainsay their existence. And they have been influential. 
Yet one of the interesting things about the poem in which Sur as a 
woman laments her greedy eyes is that, unlike a host of other poems, 
the woman involved is a victim of her own hyperactivity, not her 
lethargy. Her very agency does her in—the insatiably restless probing 
of her eyes. Let's take this as a symbol of the poet’s awareness that 
ho single stereotype of female longing suffices to represent the disease 
with which human beings are afflicted in relation to the divine. 
We must recognize, moreover, that the gopis’ state of dissipation, 
dishevelment, and disease is lauded as being far superior to the sup- 
posed health of spint that is personified by the man who emerges as 
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their opposite number. This is the urbane courtier Udho (Skt. Uddhava) 
who comes to the gopis as Krishna’s messenger from Mathura with 
the advice that these distraught women can be cured by focusing on 
Krishna's invisible but nonetheless actual] presence among them. They 
can do this by means of certain yogic techniques and a regimen of 
philosophical clarification. But this vision of divine pervasiveness 
comes across as just plain pallid, and the love-affliction of the female 
body shows just how vapid it is as a Strategy of faith. The earlier 
Bhagavata Purana, in Sanskrit, may waffle on this point, but the 
sixteenth-century vernacular texts are very clear. Such male philoso- 
phizing stinks.'? 

All this gives a very positive conceptual spin to bodily, female 
affliction, but in real life one may wonder over whose dead body it gets 
spun. Does a woman contemplating this romantic paradigm of faith 
experience the same sense of amusement as might be expected in a 
man? Does she get the same sort of buzz that a man does from the idea 
that Knshna serves as a magnet for numberless, often rather faceless 
women??? The matter bears real research, and no one has yet quite done 
it, although Donna Wulff’s current work on women’s impressions of 
Radha comes close.'* 

In thinking about this point I have often been struck by the way in 
which poems attributed to Mirabai seem to differ from poems attributed 
to Surdas. The poems signed Sur positively revel in the gender dispar- 
ity represented by this stand-off between Udho and the gopis, while in 
poems attributed to Mira one finds quite a different mindset. Her poems 
seem often to build outward from ‘women’s roles’ rather than reinforc- 
ing a male/female disparity, although you would never know it on the 
basis of the poem we quoted here.'° Similarly, in a group of poems 
attributed to Mira by lower-caste, peasant, and itinerant singers of both 
genders we find a far more aggressive construction of her female 
embodiment, defined over against her upper-caste husband, than 1s 
typically found in the ‘authoritative’ schoolbook co 
upper-caste Brahmin males.!® 


So it is striking how many registers 
acti o be. 
of female suffering in Mirabai poems, and how active these tend t 


aried—in fact, he 
Poems attributed to Surdas are by no means less ied ee aie 
is the greater virtuoso—but the persona of the ae h ne revel 
of separation, is far more prominent. Why? Why ae ene 
in the weakness—and specifically the sickness . 


llections edited by 


are provided for the language 
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The Unspoken Mother 


This is a big question, and I would not wish to answer it in general 
terms—not yet, anyway. Instead, let me make a suggestion about the 
specific milieu in which a number of these cross-dressed lyrics emerged. 
1 would draw attention to the fact that the separation of lovers (viraha) 
is understood to have a special, archetypally appropriate season in the 
liturgical year of North Indian Hinduism. It is the rainy season, when 
the monsoon makes journeys hard and lovers are stranded far from one 
another. More than any other, this is the season for songs of estrange- 
ment. When women sing such songs, they often long for their brothers, 
hoping they’ll come soon to take them back to spend some time with 
the families into which they were born and from which they have been 
separated by marnage. But in the mouths of men, the songs of the 
monsoon are typically addressed not to family but to lovers, and above 
all to Krishna.!? 

To understand why this 1s so, we might well look around and see 
what else is happening in the monsoon Season, which serves as 
culmination and release for the hottest weather of the year. When the 
rains come, the earth turns green overnight. Waters rush dark with life, 
and thousands of microbes have their day. Whether from sheer heat or 
from microbe-mania, this is the season of disease, and the gendered 
language of religion is available to recognize that fact. The hot season 
and the monsoon are often felt to belong especially to the Goddess.”® 
Diseases like cholera (Cetak) and smallpox (Sitala) are goddesses 
whose visitation 1s experienced simultaneously as affliction and grace. 
These are real sufferings, but to contemplate them as divine holds a 
special promise. As Edward Dimock writes, 


By hearing of suffering, by realizing the extent of human frailty, one with 
the eyes lo See may be spared the necessity of more particular pain. Sitala 


allows us cognition of our position in the universe, and recognition of 
herself as Mother.!? 


1 would stress two aspects. First, diseases such as smallpox bring 
bodily suffering ina real, obviously physical way. Second, their agency 
is understood as female, and not only female but maternal. And now 
the intriguing point: this massively present Mother—the Goddess with 
many names and forms—is eerily absent from the narrative world of 
Krishna. Her place has been taken by her shadow. The divine Woman 
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who 1s massively, threateningly present is replaced by a human woman 
who suffers massive absence—the absence of Krishna. 

The metaphor of disease shows the connection between these two, 
suggesting that we have a displacement here, a displacement whose 
purpose ts to project the illusion of control. Men who stand in danger 
of being afflicted by the all-too-present Goddess generate a world in 
which women are afflicted by the absence of an irresistible God. These 
men project themselves into such a world through poetry, art, music, 
performance, and ritual, and thereby have the fantasy of experiencing 
themselves—that 1s, the male Krishna-self—as invincible. Faced with 
the danger of real suffering, they play in the suffering of imagination. 
Faced with the danger of real disease, they play at imagined disease. 
Their keyboard, their dress, their role is a woman in love. 

But why is the Goddess experienced as so threatening that her image 
bifurcates in this way? Why is this sleight-of-hand so particularly 
successful with men? There is no way of providing a definitive answer 
to questions such as these, but my own urge 1s to venture into the realm 
of psychogenesis, guided by thinkers such as Dorothy Dinnerstein, 
Nancy Chodorow, and Karen McCarthy Brown; or in an Indian milieu, 
by Sudhir Kakar, Stanley Kurtz, and Jeffrey Kripal.”° I would want to 
ask about the problem that boys face especially, the need to achieve 
a double separation from their mothers—separation by virtue of ma- 
turity and separation by virtue of sex. In a girl, 1 umagine, the power 
of mimesis holds out the prospect of healing that first tear of separa- 
tion: in some sense, even if she must live in her in-laws’ house, a 
daughter has the prospect of becoming her mother. But in a boy, the 
separation must be more fundamental if he is to climb into full adult- 
hood. Hence the image of his mother is apt to remain at some level a 
threat of engulfment, and if he is a Hindu living in North India, that 
threat becomes aligned with the bodily realities of the season of heat 
and rains. No wonder he clings to his fascination with separation, while 
at the same time holding it at arm’s length from his own ego. 2th 

He does this with a deft two-step that answers to both needs in his 
drama of psychic separation from his childhood and his eee we 
mothers, as Stanley Kurtz has urged for extended naar s are 
task of attaining a gender role that is contrary fo his mother s, 

Bees ama—his religious drama—so that 
reverses the genders in his own drama his relig ee ee 
the victim of separation becomes female, while inner ae 
she is parted is male. And to accomplish the task of attaining 
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he imagines this male lover as omnipotent, eternally full of appetite and 
eternally fascinating to the women who surround him. Thus the young 
man disperses his mother everywhere, and he secures his victory by 
crippling the women who so desire him. He cripples them with the very 
desire he imagines them to have. By visiting upon these archetypes of 
womanly love a love that is disease, he controls the threatening Woman 
after all. For he represents himself—the ideal, projected self who is 
Krishna—as her only cure.”! 


Female Longing as Male Pregnancy 


The Indologist Martha Selby has recently been developing an exposi- 
tion of sections of the most basic Indian medical text, the Caraka 
Samhita (ca. first century CE), in which she focuses especially on the 
passages having to do with obstetrics.*” Her work brings to the fore 
a number of unsuspected parallels to major motifs we have been 
considering here, just as the study of Galen throws light on various 
metaphors of gender that emerged in early Christian thinking.”° 

The first set of surprising parallels between the Indian medical 
literature and its theological/amatory counterpart are a series of direct 
contrasts between the condition of a pregnant woman and that of a 
virahini. The one 1s full, the other empty. The one grows day by day, 
the other diminishes. The one nurses life inside, the other has lost her 
life. The one experiences heat in the good sense—the heat of the 
internal hearth, the heat of cooking; the other is assaulted by bad heat— 
a fever she cannot control. The one looks forward to separation, the 
good separation of birth; the other laments a separation she does not 
wish. 

Yet there is another set of parallels that are not in the nature of 
oppositions, and that seem in an almost excruciating way to show how 
closely the two archetypal women are bound together. Both are ulti- 
mately supine, for example. Both require medical help if they are to 
deliver or be delivered. And in both cases the chroniclers involved are 
primanly male, reporting on experiences that are understood to belong 
to women. True, a number of females hover about; in fact their pres- 
ence 1s required. Caraka demands that in the advanced stages of 
pregnancy, ‘suitable Women’ who have given birth gather round the 
mother-to-be and urge her on. In viraha, meanwhile, the heroine’s good 
trends are expected to comfort her, sometimes acting as messengers 
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to Krishna, sometimes using their own suasion to try to draw her out 
of her deep depression. But behind these many women, or perhaps 
through them, the authoritative, authorial voice almost always remains 
male. 

So does the ultimate subject, the agent who witnesses from within. 
In the poetry of love, of course, this is Krishna. With Caraka, however, 
it is the fetus, who is inevitably imagined as a boy. In part this derives 
from the well-known Indian preference for male progeny. Yet in this 
setting, I believe, it also stems from the desire of the author of the 
text to locate himself within the body he describes. This has huge 
epistemological advantages. It gives Caraka access, as a man, to a set 
of experiences that otherwise would come to him only second-hand. 
But if we think, as Caraka does, that the fetus is the real author of a 
woman’s pregnancy, carrying forward the dynamism of the father’s 
seed, and if that fetus too is understood as male, then the mother’s own 
experience of her pregnancy becomes in some way second-hand. Her 
gender separates her from the prime mover of the pregnancy, who is, 
like Caraka, male. So Caraka, the outer ‘self’ or author, can relish its 
desires and demands (sour food now, sweet food then) as cognate with 
his own. Even experiences so intrinsically female that Caraka can only 
have known them because women revealed this knowledge to men— 
for example, the sense of hot, vaguely itchy expansion that is said to 
feel like a bandage being peeled away from the skin’*—are revalued 
through the agency of the male fetus. - 

Time and again, then, the woman is figured as the recipient of her 
own bodily experience, rather than as its true subject. The process 1s 
made male, and so is its telos, the much-desired birth of a son. Here 
too, in this quite unexpected place, we have viraha for the abecee Ne 
not yet present) male. It is he who will make hera real woman: a mo a 
of sons.*” Therefore her yearning 1s intense—both ideally, as in Caraka, 
and often in fact as well. It is widely reported that the most intense 
relationship in Indian societies, bar none, is felt to be the relationship 


between mother and son. _ 

So far, so good. From a male point of view, It 1s : ° sata 
woman, who longs for the realization of that relations ae eae 
be threatening when the son himself, the male, also hee jase i 
intimacy. Hence the literature of Krishna’s chil aon ia Faas 
drowns it out with the opposite fantasy: a host of wou Robin 
Starting with Krishna’s foster-mother and moving throug 
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gopis, Who depend on him, who long for him to take their milk products 
or its distillate, their love.”° God forbid that he should be emotionally 
dependent on them! So he steals their milk, rather than claiming or 
receiving it in a way that could imply any enduring connection.”’ 

Ina similar way much of the religious literature of estrangement and 
separation, though focused upon a woman’s body, bears the mark of 
the male author. Here the agent who replaces the hidden male fetus is, 
of course, the absent male lover. Since he is the cause of her experi- 
ence, he is its cure. He is, in fact, her deliverer—her delivery, just as 
the production of a male child at the moment of birth is for Caraka the 
true culmination of pregnancy. He, the lover, with his male presence, 
is her cure. Hence her love is best represented—retroactively, at 
least—as sickness. 

Here in the world of erotic love, as in Krishna’s childhood revels, 
the male author has a chance to play with an experience of Separation 
that might be too threatening if experienced in ‘real life.’ As the doctor, 
the medical technician, Caraka can play with pregnancy and master it, 
without enduring its pain. As the poet, the verbal technician, Surdas can 
play with separation, feeling its threat but in a mediated, unthreatening 
way. His audience can do the same.”* 

And there is a final step. Much is gained by projecting this double 
fantasy of weakness and control, sickness and health—a fantasy that 
parallels pregnancy, the genesis of existence itself—onto the Big 
Screen. Much is gained by perceiving the primary actor as Krishna, 
that is, as God. We all come into the world as vulnerable babes, and 
we leave it for a future to which we are at least as vulnerable. But the 
power imbalance that men so anxiously establish between themselves 
and women is for men, at least, a major resource in this ultimate game 
of life. If one imagines God as male, then the threat of drowning that 
seems to be posed by women and by the sea of existence (bhavasdvar) 
that 1s life—these can in some measure be contained. 

So viraha is a game. [tis a man’s game, a game of trying on women’s 
clothes and women’s feelings. It’s a game of playing God, the way God 
(or Goddess!) plays with us men. This game gives a gender to longing. 


SURDAS 


3) 
Last Seen with Akbar 


This chapter, published here for the first time, grew out of a presenta- 
tion ‘given to the South Asia Seminar at the University of Texas on 
2 November 2000. The invitation came from Akbar Hyder, who was 
also responsible for the general rubric in which it is framed: discourses 
of syncretism and separatism as contrasting approaches to the religious 
politics of South Asia, past and present. ] am grateful to Aditya Behl 
for expanding my ideas about ‘the overall performative milieu that 
might have greeted a poet of Surdas’s caliber in sixteenth-century North 


India. 


Akbar, we know, was ‘the Great Mogul.’’ He was also the Great 
Syncretist, architect of the din-i-illahi, and convenor of the famous 
interreligious salon at Fatehpur Sikri. I’m especially interested in a 
certain aspect of that: he was the great music lover, too. Everyone 
knows Akbar drew Tansen to his side to establish in musical terms 
the most elegant court of his day, and the account that Abu’ Fazl 
provides of Akbar’s musical entourage suggests that it dian! pa 
there. Half the Gwalior school of accomplished instrumentalists a , 
dhrupadiyds apparently came with him when ne joined Akbar ‘ ee 
According to the vartas (‘accounts,’ literally enn ted das 
Vallabha Sampraday, the sung lyrics of bhaktas ss - ig Bhaktira- 
and Surdas also profoundly moved Akbar.” Priyadas § 


; was also quite taken 
ay davan in 1712, says he 
Sabodhini, written at Brn das gives us a wonder- 


with a doha of Stirdias Madanmohan, and P riya by the beauty of 
ful story of how Akbar was So smitten a eee Sele Once 
Mirabai that he grabbed Tansen and set off to see 10 : 
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there, he was so overwhelmed by Mira that he fell in love—not with 
the singer but with her song. He fell in love with her deity Krishna. 
Truly an inspired syncretist! 

In this chapter I want to look more closely at Surdas, and see how 
‘discourses of syncretism and separation’ swirl around him in docu- 
ments produced in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.* What we’ ll 
find is that syncretism and separatism are often two sides of a single 
coin, and that coin is not always negotiable in the currency of Hindu/ 
Muslim relations. We’ll discover this pattern in various ways, and we 


start seeing it as soon as Akbar decides he’s got to meet the famous 
Surdas. 


On Syncretism 


Our source is the Caurdsi Vaisnavan ki Varta, a document produced 
squarely within the Vallabha Sampraday. The main text is attributed 
to one of Vallabha’s grandsons, Gokulnath, and comes to us in a form 
that dates to either 1640 (though the colophon of the manuscript in 
question has some oddities) or 1695.” The story involves Tansen again: 
it was his singing of one of Sur’s pads that made Akbar want to meet 
Sur immediately. The tale is told with a bit of humor. Akbar figured 
it was too bad for Sur to waste his poetic skills exclusively on the Lifter 
of Mount Govardhan, so he engineered a meeting in Mathura, which 
was on the way from Agra to Delhi in any case. After honoring the poet 
greatly, the Badsah said, tuimne visnupad bahot kiye hain, so tum mokon 
kachu sunavo: ‘Yow ve composed plenty of poems for Vishnu. How 
about a lithe something for me?’ The response was a pad entitled 
manare, tt kari madhon saun priti—in other words, no. Sur instructed 
himself to love Madhav alone. 

The varta tells us that Akbar was pleased at this response, but 
thought he'd just test it a little further. ‘God gave me this kingdom,’ 
he said to Sur. ‘All the worthies sing my praise, and I reward them 
handsomely. Come on, sing my praise a little, and ask what your heart 
desires.” To this the answer was a pad entitled nahina rahyo mana meni 
thaura, “There's no room left in my heart,’ and at this Akbar acceded, 
telling Sur he'd give him whatever he wanted anyway. Sur fires back 
that the best reward would be if the emperor would please excuse him 


and never make him come back. So this is definitely syncretism with 
asnule. 
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| In fact, one might well that feel this story sounds less like a discalicse 
of syncretism than of Separation. After all, Sur gets to depart to the dis- 
tinctly Hindu, or at least distinctly Vaishnava realm of Mt. Govardhan, 
where he 1s Said to have been employed by his guru Vallabhacarya. He 
leaves Akbar behind. Yes, in a certain sense, one can see things in that 
separatist way, and I do think it’s significant that this work is about 
Vaishnavas, as its title says, rather than about bhaktas, as in the title 
most frequently used for the broader genre to which it belongs: bhaktamal 
(‘garland of saints’). But it’s equally important that the parting-between 
Sur and Akbar was entirely amicable. We’ re seeing a version of the old 
narrative about the two-way relationship between spiritual and secular 
power—vilayat and duniya, Brahmin and ksatriya—with the spiritual 
shown to be more powerful than the secular.° Not just more powerful, 
but truly independent, whatever the physical facts may seem to be.’ 
The establishing of Sur on Mount Govardhan with Akbar’s explicit 
permission is indeed significant in a vilayati sort of way. It was 
probably only in the second half of the sixteenth century (1571? even 
later?) that the Vallabhites, working under Vallabha’s son and succes- 
sor Vitthalnath, managed to eject Bengali priests from the temple of 
Si Govardhannath, 1.e., Sri Nathji, claiming it exclusively as their 
own.® But whatever the actual date of that coup, the imperial farmans 
do not recognize Govardhan as being basically Vallabhite turf until 
1593.° Vallabha died long before, in 1530. Hence what we have here 
is a retrospective attempt to situate that temple—and therefore the 
Vallabha Sampraday, which it anchors—in a vilayat-like relationship 
to Akbar’s duniyd. The geography is good: it’s close, but not too close, 
to Agra. And after Srinathji’s forced departure from Braj in 1669 se 
fear of Aurangzeb’s iconoclasm, there may have been a special ee 
in this remembered/projected golden age of concord and ahs 
legitimacy. Akbar’s farmans had indeed specified that Vitthalna if 
to be a ‘well-wisher’ of Akbar’s, a ‘prayer-offerer,’ a scholar who 
should ‘daily engage himself in praying for the good of the eternity- 
ee <Q | of taking things 
allied Kingdom.’!° But this vartd account has the fee 


to a new level altogether. 


On Separatism 
obvious place to locate a 


the obvious place to look 
a. This, according to the 


dis- 
If Sur’s dialogue with Akbar was the for 
course of syncretism’ in his story, 


separatism is in his encounter with Vallabh 
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Varta. was what marked him off forever as a member of one particular 
Vaishnava sampraday and not another. 

The story of Sur’s meeting with Vallabha is a very interesting one, 
and it signals the beginning of the Surdas varta proper—that is, the part 
said to have been composed by Gokulnath, as distinct from the pro- 
logue added by the commentator Hariray in the following generation. 
As Gokulnath’s varta opens, we see Surdas surrounded by disciples 
and ensconced at Gaughat on the nght bank of the River Jamuna, north 
of Agra but south of Mathura. Vallabha approaches from his home at 
Adel (Adail), across the river from Allahabad far downniver, and Sur 
is made aware of the great man’s presence by his disciples. Sur asks 
to be informed when Vallabha has finished his meal and then goes to 
him, ultimately receiving, after his own nitual purification, the initiatory 
mantra of the sampraday. At that point Vallabha reveals to him in short 
form (anukramanika) the contents of his commentary on the tenth book 
of the Bhagavata Purdna, which is called the Subodhini, and the text 
tell us that the whole of the information conveyed in the Subodhini was 
immediately established (sthapan bhat) in Sur’s heart. 

Thereafter the entire tone and content of Sur’s singing changed. 
No longer is he preoccupied with what the vartd calls ‘simperings’ 
(ghighiyat) before the Lord. Rather, he invests himself totally in 
Krishna's /ila, singing dramatic lyrics that partake in that lila dis- 
course. And he is enabled to do so because Vallabha provides him the 
occasion. It is he who leads Sur into what the varta calls Braj, the 
charmed region to the north of Gaughat that is the object of Vallabha’s 
own pilgrimage. Sur sings of Krishna’s childhood at Gokul because 
Vallabha leads him to the image of Krishna ensconced there—perhaps 
anachronistically, for this temple may actually have been established 
by Vitthalnath, Vallabha’s son and eventual successor.!! And Sur 
becomes the lead singer (kirtankar) at the temple of Govardhannathji, 
atop Mount Govardhan, which becomes the sampraday’ s central shrine, 
as We have seen. From that vantage point he sings the rest of the corpus 
attributed to him—at least, the sections having to do with Krishna. 
Sur's corpus is so large and impressive that Vallabha on occasion 

actually calls Sur by the name that came to be attached to Sur’s 
collected poetry: Stirsdgar, ‘Sur's Ocean.’ 

The point of the whole story is to locate Sur firmly within the 
sectaman orbit of the Vallabha Sampradiy. In that sense it is mani- 
lesdly, almost paradigmatically a discourse of separatism. Here the 
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word ‘discourse’ IS just, because the events recorded in the vartd are 
not, I believe, historical fact. You might already have raised an eye- 
brow of suspicion on hearing that Vallabha calls Sur ‘Sirsagar,’ since 
this would seem to indicate that the story’s real aim was to incorporate 
an already well-known text. Not only that, the poems the varta chooses 
to exemplify what Sur sang as Vallabha opened each new stage of 
his life are apparently chosen from among the most celebrated com- 
positions in the Suarsdagar, as indicated by their prominence in early 
manuscripts and contemporary performance. At one level, the varta 
reads like a narrative constructed simply to give biographical context 
to these poems. 

It’s all true. Gokulnath was wniting in the wake of the great moment 
when his father Vitthalnath had managed to solidify the institutional 
base of the new sampraday through major donations from the baniya 
community, especially of Gujarat, and via the rigorous, even ruthless 
administrative practices of a man called Krsnadas. He also secured 
support from the Mughal throne, in a senes of farmans granting land 
and evidently solving legal disputes, perhaps notably with Bengalis, as 
we have seen. At this time, the ntual life of the sect was carefully 
regularized and theologically justified, and the poets whose hymns 
were to become its basis included Surdas. He became one of the 
astachap, the ‘eight seals’ of the sampraday, indeed the best known of 
the four founding members. The first datable occurrence of the desig- 
nation Siursdgar comes in a Sur manuscript dated 1640, and perhaps 
the idea was in some circulation before then. But there 1s nothing in 
the earliest Sur manuscripts to indicate that it goes back to the time of 
the poet himself. So it looks as if the Vallabhites were attempting to 
annex the prestige of the Svirsdgar after the fact, through a rae 
of separation’ that would set Sur apart from other contexts in which 


his poems must have been sung. 
The story itself suggests that Sur wa 


elsewhere than in the sampraday itself: 
- ear ava 
the time Vallabha arrived on the scene. And our other early Vaishn 


accounts of him—in Nabhadas’s Bhaktamal and in ea sree 
Hariramvyas—make this plain. In both texts he is gn eau neus 
great poet of the language, its most celebrated kavi, the se se 
of the pad. Furthermore, the earliest extant collection in the khas 
poetry, the Fatehpur manuscript of 1582 (now pele AR bahin 
mohar collection by the House of Jaipur), focuses princip ) 


s held in considerable esteem 
Sur already had devotees by 
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So when the varta gives Vallabha the honor of introducing Sur to Braj, 
something is radically amiss: Vallabha has been inserted between Sur 
and the audience of Brajbasis that had apparently gathered around his 
poems. 

This is clearly a discourse intended to reshape Braj memories in 
such a way as to cordon the poet off behind a particular set of theo- 
logical and institutional skirts—even at the cost of separating the poet 
from himself. In this discourse, his viraya poems, the ones where he 
speaks in the persona of ‘Sur’ himself, without any dramatic interface 
from a member of Krishna’s own Ji/a world, are made out to be less 
worthy than the others. They are pre-Vallabhite snivelings, the sort of 
thing Sur said before he got religious thanks to the acarya’s giving him 
an instant, mystic infusion of the Subodhini. 

Some of the details by which this historical sleight-of-hand was 
achieved are quite wonderful, and it 1s worth taking a~moment to 
describe at least one. As I said, some of the most celebrated poems of 
the early Stirsagar were marshaled by Gokulnath, quoted in the varta, 
and made by implication to redound to the glory of Sur’s guru, Vallabha. 


Let’s look at how this happened in the case of one particularly impor- 
tant poem:!? 


aag 0 dla Ue ate wet a oN fea 

we VA Ha sa Ae Hae Ge Ago YU ay 

we WAG BF 8a A faa AM wa ae ta on yaa 
fate Ot BM Feld Yad Ga asd fanaa aa My 
m MT os aga fae zai ger te ah 

we at aféd wea fa wrest wma alta aa 

wa 7 eg fad a Gert aT aR a ara 


O cakat bird, flee to those feet, that lake 
where love never suffers separation 
And the dark, aimless night never comes— 
that ocean of joy, of union. 
There Sanak swims with swans, 
the fish are Shiva and sages, 
and sunlight glints from the nails on those toes. 
Where the lotuses bloom, 
never shrinking from the moon, 
there comes a constant hum, a Vedic fragrance, 
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And everywhere are lovely pearls of freedom. 
You should be drinking that pure water of good deeds. 
You ignorant bird! Why are you here? 
Why ever abandon that perfect lake, 
That place where he forever plays, with Sn, 
his effortless game, while Surdas prays? 
This puddle of existence, with its pleasures, seems so dry 
when one could hope instead for the sea. 


Consider the transcendent lake that is described in this poem, 


Where Sanak swims with swans, 
the fish are Shiva and sages, 
and sunlight glints from the nails on [Vishnu’s] toes... 
That place where he forever plays, with Sn, 
his effortless game, while Surdas prays. 


And consider particularly the line about playing with Sti (verse 7): 
Jahan sri sahita sahaja nita krida pranamata sirijadasa. Kenneth 
Bryant’s critical apparatus is very useful at this point in organizing the 
information provided by the early Sur manuscripts I list at the outset 
of the next chapter. The apparatus quickly reveals that the most sub- 
Stantial variant is on the word sahaj, for which a group of relatively late 
manuscripts substitute karat; and we have the word sri missing in a 
smaller but somewhat earlier group comprising B2, U1, and B4, which 
have something like sara sakha (U1) instead of sri sahita. Both these 
variants are rather pallid. The latter, with sar, is even somewhat 
repetitious of sarovar in the title line. _ 

Now watch what happens when the varta quotes this line. It becomes 
Jahan sri sahasra sahita nita kridata sobhita sitrajadasa, 


Where, says Surdas, he daily shines resplendent: 
and plays with thousands of Sris.' 


This version of the line is out there in manuscript left field, condenne 

that sahasra is attested in none of the earlier manuscripts, but one can 

understand how sahaj might have been heard and then sung that 

somewhere along the line. Sahasra ( ‘thousands’ ) often dateaee saha 

in Brajbhasa, and from there it’s not far to sahaj ( effort ess eee 
So in the varta we have sahasra, and it’s very interesting (0 


<uee gs . ; its 
losses it. Gokulnath hears the phrase sr sahasra, in 


how the varta g portant line from 


juxtaposition to the verb kridat, as an echo of an im 
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Vallabha, namely the first karika of the mangalacaran of that part of 
the Subodhini which explicates the tenth book of the Bhagavata. That 
verse goes: 


vate ead MN ateefrafergntaa 
aterm: Faas Haiery 


that 1S, 


| praise in my heart Him who reclines on Sesa on the milk-ocean of play— 
the moonlike one who is served by a thousand blandishments [Ji/a] of Sri. 


Now we have at hand the hard evidence that Vallabha’s inaugural 
words for the Bhagavata’s tenth book were what moved Sur to inau- 
gurate his own poetry of Krishna in the way he did. This, Gokulnath 
tells us, was the very first bhagavallila poem Sur composed, and the 
volden thread that made it possible was the connection between 
Vallabha’s laksmisahasra and Sut’s srisahasra. 

How awkward, then, that this latter phrase should be absent in all 
the old manuscripts! It almost begins to look as if the hearing of sahaj 
as sahasra might have been what we today would call ‘prejudiced.’ It 
makes the siurdas ki varta, with its program of grounding Sur in 
Vallabha, look very ‘separatist’ indeed—consciously so.'* 

All this would be of only the slightest academic interest if the 
sectarian program of the Vallabhite community had not succeeded so 
admirably. Rare is the introduction to Surdas that does not remind the 
reader in the very first paragraph that Sur was a pupil of Vallabha. 
What if we were to release him from this sectarian, separatist bondage? 


He would be freed from the liturgy of the Vallabhite pustimarg—to go 
where? 


Other Separations and Joinings 


Obviously, to a less rigidly sectarian realm, and we meet such a 
landscape in the bhakramals of Nabhadas and Hariramvyas. Both these 
texts (nay authors!—let me say it) have their sectarian leanings for 
sure—Ramanandi in the case of Nabhadas and Radhavallabhi (with an 
unportant nod to Haridis) in the case of Haririmvyds. But their de- 
piction of many figures in the world to which they belonged was not 
always determined by a sectarian purpose—at least, not obviously so. 
Vrue, Nabhadas located figures like Kabir and Ravidas in the lineage 
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of Ramanand—an improbable claim at best.’° But he also looked 
beyond his own sampradayik household, and there he was less cling- 
ing. Nabha’s Bhaktamal places Sur just after the Caitanyites Nityanand 
and Raghunath Gosvami, but this is only guilt by association.'® 

Hariramvyas is even less definitive. In the poem where Vyas men- 
tions Surdas, the verse devoted to him follows three others dedicated, 
respectively, to Mirabai, Jaimal, and Paramanandadas. This is quite an 
array. These greats are apparently presented without sectarian Sorting, 
unlike those who appear earlier in the poem—first Hit Hanvams and 
Haridas, the nikunj lila group; then the Caitanyites Rip and Sanatan 
Gosvami; and finally, to represent the Vallabhite camp, Krsnadas. The 
poem ‘canonizes’ a whole generation of sixteenth-century figures who 
composed poetry, both Sanskrit and bhasa, in Braj, and laments their 
passing.!’ They are hierarchically and institutionally sorted, but only 
to an extent, and in other poems we See that the whole group contrasts 
in his mind to an array of significant others—Saktas notorious for their 
excess and so-called Vaishnavas who are actually religious hucksters. 
At one point Vyas singles out for blame Vallabhites and Gaudiyas who 
abandon the holy soil of Braj to go on fund-raising tours in Gujarat 
and Bengal.'* This reminds me vaguely of the way the Varkaris lifted 
Maharashtra above a pan-Indian other, as represented in the story of 
Namdev’s journey with J fandev.'” But the main point, perhaps, is that 
none of these ‘others’ is Muslim. 

In these Bhaktamals, then, we have somewhat contasting worldviews, 
but they share a desire to situate an inner circle against the background 
of a broader group of bhaktas. Degrees of distance and theological and 
practical correctness may Separate them, but the relationship 1S hardly 
enmity. Enemies do appear in these stories—for instance, 1n a 
bhaktamals of Nabhadas or the parcais of Anantdas—but they are far 
more apt to be stupid, self-serving Brahmin Pharisees than anyone 
outside the ‘Hindu’ realm. Rulers like Akbar and Sikandar Lodi were 


arbiters, not enemies. — 

Undoubtedly the bhaktamals 0 
sponded to Deen groupings, and institutional Lannea 
temples and sources of livelihood—that already existe be ee 
were being composed sometime around 1600. ey ena ae 
historical rapportage was involved. After all, Name as a went 
alongside humans in his ‘garland of devotees. ae anes ean 
garland suggests broadly the syncretist side of things 


Nabhadas and Hariramvyas re- 
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urge toward parallel association—but lineage-building goes on there 
too, with its separatist valency. Sur may happen to escape, given the 
Ramanandis’ priorities, but as Richard Burghart has shown, the sect- 
forming urge among Ramanandis deformed (or at least reshaped) 
history elsewhere.”” 

Now let’s move one final step further. Let’s consider non- Vaishnava 
sources—dynastic discourses, if you will. 

It is well known that the name Surdas appears in Abu’! Fazl’s Akbar- 
nama. Like Tansen, he is depicted with a Gwalior background, since 
he is said to be the son of Ramdas, who came from there. But he is 
ranked far lower than either Tansen or Ramdas. Tansen is celebrated 
as the best musician at court, and is listed first; Surdas comes in 
nineteenth. The radical contrast between this evaluation of his artistry 
and what appears elsewhere, and the somewhat confusing association 
with Ramdas—who also appears in Badatni, but without Surdas— 
make one wonder if this Surdas can be the same as the Vaishnava poet 
of the same name. And the fact that he would have been raised at least 
substantially within the Mughal court makes one think twice about the 
very low incidence of words of Perso-Arabic origin found in early 
collections of poems attributed to Sur, as well as the fact that the 
Mughal archives are devoid of any of his poetry. The first extant Surdas 
manuscript written in ndstaliqg appears in 1769, and no Devanagari 
manuscript has a colophon associating it with the imperial court. 
Moreover, even if one did want to make out that the Mughal Surdas is 
the same as the Vaishnava one, one would still be a long way from a 
‘discourse of syncretism’ in surveying Abu’l Fazl. Religion doesn’t 
seem to be an issue when he lists these musicians. 
| A far better candidate for a ‘discourse of syncretism’ comes to view 
in quite an unexpected place. This is the Afsdnah-i-Shahari of Muhammad 
Kabir bin Isma’il, written during the reign of Jahangir—so in the early 
years of the seventeenth century—but by a man whose family asso- 
claions were anything but Mughal. Muhammad Kabir came from an 

Atghan family that had been displaced by Mughal successes. In his 
Afsanah he calls to mind the glories of the court of Islam Shah, and 
they involve none other than Surdas. Muhammad Kabir says that 


UM A AMA ANS | Ae: AH BAM | |aa: g ya: aATE wt Fe 
Taam th at wt gaa firé a frdait Fiera: aca Urer: GSR a A TING: 
WA ao misar at fae Pert gee a atten after dx dae dea ahs 
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Tate & ae Yee GUM, a aR feet Ee ame ae | ETE aie 
SAM FT Gas: F YAGI BiS: A Fea | RN ard a oh a Reh 
MITT Saar ae GR fe YL aagaT aaram we ont qeraaTPe 7a 
T Get HU ST he Pe; ae Te ya gra: Te F aN Walter 
age eH VAT ae | - 


Wherever he [Islam Shah] happened to be, he kept himself surrounded 
by accomplished scholars and poets. Kiosks [Khushak] were set up, 
scented with ‘ghalia’ (a compound of musk, ambergris, camphor, and oil 
of ben-nuts), and provided with betel leaves. Men like Mir Sayyid 
Manjhan, the author of Madhumalati, Shah Muhammad Farmuli and his 
younger brother Musan, Surdas, and many other learned scholars and 
poets assembled there and poems in Arabic, Persian, and Hindavi were 
recited.” 


In this bnef characterization of the cultured life of the Afghan court, 
Muhammad Kabir apparently understands Surdas as the Vaishnava 
‘poet of record’ in an ambience otherwise dominated by poets bearing 
allegiance to Sufi shaikhs, as did Muhammad Kabir’s own ancestors. 
From another point of view, Surdas epitomizes the poetic achieve- 
ments of Brajbhasa, while Manjhan represents the greatness of Avadhi. 
Shah Muhammad Farmiii and his brother Misan are more difficult to 
place linguistically, but they too apparently belonged to the “Hindavi’ 
(that is, Hindi) range.”” . 

It is tempting to accept Muhammad Kabir’s account as a straight- 
forward, historically trustworthy remembrance. Alas, things are not 
so simple. Nothing in the Afsanah-i-Shahani suggests that Muhammad 
Kabir was himself an eye-witness to the court of Islam Shah, and there 
is a great deal in the text to raise histoncal eyebrows on other accounts. 
It is filled with episodes that feature genii as main characters, depict 
fabulous night journeys between Istanbul and India, serve a pea 
panegyric rather than documentary purpose, and generally contlict 
with information that appears in other records of the time. Of ee 
one might feel that the section where Surdas appears could spe Ad 
be distinguished from the more problematic passages 1n the Aare 
i-Shahan, and Iqtidar Husain Siddiq), a painstaking are ee , 
aspects of the Afsdnah, takes just this position. He classes ne ) i é 
With others that allow readers to ‘pick up interesting information abo 
the achievements of the nobles in cultural, political, and canee aren 
fields during the Afghan period.’ The difficulty 1s that he fauls 
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articulate a criterion that would clearly separate such passages from 
their more obviously problematic neighbors. 

There’s more to be said, but what’s important from our point of view 
is that Muhammad Kabir’s wniting emerges as being plainly in the 
nature of discourse—a discourse that could make use of Sur, whether 
he ever appeared at the court of Islam Shah or not. Looking back from 
today’s perspective, this sounds like a discourse of religious syncre- 
tism. A Brajbhasa-wielding Vaishnava poet is made to stand alongside 
Hindavi- and Persian-wielding Sufis. Yet we must remember that 
Muhammad Kabir himself makes mention only of language, not rel1- 
gion. If this is syncretism, it is literary or cultural syncretism, forged 
in an explicitly political orbit. And it is far from being universal. If 
Gokulnath’s Varta was inclusivist in name—Sur 1s brought aboard the 
great ship of the pustimarg—but separatist in aim, then the same ts true 
for Muhammad Kabir: syncretist in name but Separatist in aim. By 
gathering Sur and others alongside representatives of his own silsila 
at the court of Islam Shah, he was implicitly debunking Mughal 
pretentions to cultural and perhaps even religious paramountcy. Things 
were better when the Afghans ruled. They had a poet like Sur at court. 
Did Akbar claim the glories of Brajbhasa patronage at Gwalior simply 
by virtue of having carted off a bunch of musicians to Agra? Islam 
Shah’s connection was far more organic: he actually held court at 
Gwalhior—at least sometimes—where Muhammad Ghaus established 
his Shattani khanagah. And when he welcomed scholars and poets, 
they were at ease. Unlike the self-promoting Akbar, implicitly, this old- 
aristocracy sultan made them feel they were equals with himself.”° 

So itall comes back to Akbar, once again, but this time from a 
perspective of resentment and exclusion. This is a far cry from Char- 
lotte Vaudeville’s effort in 1971 to build a bridge between the Sur 
of the Vallabhite varrds and the Sur of the Mughal court. That volume 
Was published with UNESCO funding and well served the Indian 
xovernment’s much-vaunted cause of ‘national integration,’ even if 
unintentionally so. We might well be sympathetic to such nonsectarian 


aims, but it turns out that the actual lay of the sixteenth-century land 
Was more complex. 


Conclusions 


As We step back from our tour of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
discourses,” the lessons we learn are a little less ambitious than those 
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Vaudeville hoped we would. Contrary to her proposal, we cannot 
discover the ‘author’ of the Sarsdgar to be a sant-ish poet of that name 
by background a dhadhi, employed professionally at the court of Akbar 
in a capacity that made him a staff musician for the All India Radio of 
its time. Our sources also leave us several Steps short of the picture 
of cosmopolitan performative amity that Aditya Behl and Simon 
Weightman wish to reflect when they take Muhammad Kabir’s histori- 
cal romance as history. But the lessons we learn as we fall short of 
these cosmopolitan, perhaps even syncretist ideals are basic and im- 
portant. Here is a summary list: 


1]. Religion as such is not always the issue in talk we might consider 
Syncretist or Separatist. In many narratives of the period we have been 
reviewing, Akbar emerges less as a Muslim than as a ruler, patron, 
classifier,’° and paradigmatic aesthete. 

2. The Hindu/Muslim divide is by no means paramount. We are 
dealing here with multiple ‘others.’ These are often perceived to inhabit 
the Vaishnava span itself, as we have seen to be implied by the 
boundary-creating efforts of Vitthalnath and Gokulnath, and even 
within the Vaishnava span localized in Braj, as in the outlook of 
Hanramvyas. 

3. If we are to speak of syncretism and separatism, we must expect 
that there will typically be a dialectical relation between them. We have 
:s in the Vallabhite creation of the institution of the 
f depicting Islam Shah 
o the Mughals. Thus 


seen examples of th 
astachap and in the latter-day Afghan project 0 
as a ruler of singular breadth, by implicit contrast t 
one person's syncretism is another’s Separation. 


There is one great theme that draws together Berend of a 
doubtless professional poets—who stand on both sides ie e sia 
saguna divide, just as it does sants, Sufis, and Vaishnavas, ss tee 
men: and members of the upper and lower CASES: sich igh = 
‘synthetic’ promise, this theme tums out to ee a ee ans a 
name, precisely, 1S separation (viraha). If we as oe Sinine dis- 
travels among friends of Akbar, it 1S that syncretist-s eee 
courses often conceal a separatist dimension, and ae ett 
apt to be, in his own way, a synthesizer—perhaps a : Seaton of 
Most of us would want tolerance, moderation, an 7 : Sic oayis 
diversity to be the main names of this precolonial game, 


also in the running. 


9 


The Early Sursdgar and the 
Growth of the Sur Tradition 


This chapter represents my first effort to report publicly on my searches 
among early dated manuscripts relating to the Sursagar. It was 
published in the Journal of the American Oriental Society 99:1 (1979), 
pp. 64-72. Iam grateful to Daniel H. H. Ingalls, a stalwart member of 
the American Oriental Society and my teacher of Sanskrit and Indian 
Studies at Harvard, for letting me know he thought the essay was ready 
to go. Like all his students, I had the privilege of meeting in him qualities 
of mind and attention that few mortals possess. 

In the original version I referred to the manuscripts under discussion 
by means of the accession numbers they had been assigned in the various 
libraries where they are housed. These numbers still appear in the brief 
descriptions of manuscripts I give on pages 197-8, but I have revised the 
manuscripts’ shorthand designations to accord with the system Kenneth 
Bryant and I adopted as we launched into the task of creating a critical 
edition of poems attributed to Surdas that can reasonably be said to have 
been in circulation in the sixteenth century. For instance, I now refer to 
the earliest known manuscript relevant to the Sarsdgar as J1 rather than 
Jaipur 49, the term ] adopted in the original printed text. The forthcoming 
book Str’s Ocean, which includes Bryant’s critically edited versions of 


433 poems datable to the sixteenth century along with my translation and 
analysis of each poem, adopts the same system. 


The greatest poets of medieval Hindi, Tulsidas and Surdas, traditionally 
are conceived as translators, conveying the sense if not the words of 
Sanskrit texts into the vermacular. Tulsi, one hears, brou ght the Ramayana 
ito Avadhi and Sur brought the Bhadgavata Purana into Brajbhasa. In 
geeard to Tulsidas this conception is substantially correct: he seems to 
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have oe working from fixed and written texts, if not from Valmiki’s 
alone.’ In regard to Sur, however, it is not. The honor of ‘translating’ 
from the Bhagavata Purana into Brajbhasa belongs instead to Nandadas 
a generation later.” Sur knew the Bhdgavata in some form—that much 
seems clear—but his relationship to it was much more independent. 

If one studies the early manuscripts of the Sursagar one finds 
nothing either 1n the extent or in the organization of that work which 
would suggest that Sur was indebted to the Bhagavata in any overarching 
way. Collections of his poetry have sometimes, it is true, been termed 
vernacular Bhagavatas; but that is a relatively recent convention. The 
oldest surviving manuscript of the Sirsagar that was organized so as 
to approximate the twelve books (skandhas) of the Bhdgavata Purana 
dates only to VS 1753 (1696 CE).? There is nothing in the ten earlier 
manuscripts of the Sursagar—some of them a century or more older— 
to suggest such a connection. 

In this regard, then, the twelve-skandha format of the Sursagar 
which is currently standard, that of the second and subsequent editions 
published by the Kashi Nagaripracarini Sabha, is fundamentally mis- 
leading. The same can be said for the scholarship intended to support 
it—or rather, since this is closer to the historical fact, for the scholar- 
ship that took the assumptions of the Nagaripracarini Sabha editions 
as certainties and proceeded from there. Every attempt that has been 
made to show Sur translating the Bhagavata on the basis of internal 
evidence in the poetry itself has relied fundamentally on poems which 
turn out on inspection not to belong to the ancient manuscripts. In many 
cases such poems were themselves the attempts of later poets eee 
ing in the name of Sur to draw their namesake into a closer, oe 7 
relation to the high tradition than he in fact stood.” One can make a mu 


i i ing how 
more nuanced case on the basis of the old manuscripts, showing 


Sur took advantage of his and his audience’s knowledge of certain key 


passages in the Bhdgavata and gave them a characietehe ee er 
Sudima poems analyzed in Chapter 11 of this ae ee ; pes 
good examples. But this 1s a far more intermittent an - eraee 
ship than is usually implied when people claim nat ur’: i 
to translate the Bhdgavata into the common, spoken tongue. 


Early Manuscripts 
have been made to gather mate- 


; : S 7 
Seas packeeny) SS f the Sursagar could be based. 


tials upon which a critical edition o 
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These have proved inadequate in the two respects. First, no complete 
search for manuscripts was undertaken. This meant that the early 
Nagaripracarini Sabha lists of manuscripts were never revised on the 
basis of subsequent scrutiny: once a manuscript was reported, its 
existence tended to be assumed. But if there was this supertfluity of 
manuscripts reported, there was a paucity of manuscripts actually 
used. One never knew the full extent of the evidence from old manu- 
scripts that could be marshaled in support of a particular critical 
reading. This went hand in hand with the second weakness in the 
critical editions which have been attempted to date, namely, that the old 
manuscripts were not given their proper weight. The readings they 
provided were regarded as no more valuable than those of more recent 
or undated manuscripts. Hence the value of these critical treatments 
of the Strsdagar was lessened and no accurate impression of the scope 
or character of the early Sursagar emerged. 

What follows 1s my attempt to improve this situation. As a prelim1- 
nary to a more adequate critical edition of the Sursagar, which has been 
undertaken by Kenneth E. Bryant in cooperation with several other 
scholars including myself, and as a basic onentation to the chapters 
that will follow, I would like to report bnefly on the manuscript 
evidence for the Sursagar and describe some aspects of the process 
according to which the earliest collections of Sur’s poetry became 
amplified and modified in the course of time. 

In 1975 and 1976 ] undertook a search for early manuscripts of the 
Strsagar. | attempted to locate all manuscripts which had been re- 
ported as bearing the date vS 1764 (1707 CE) or earlier. This was an 
arbitrary cutting off point, but convenient in that it permitted the 
inclusion of manuscripts from a variety of locations: earlier dates 
would have been geographically much more exclusive. I list below, in 
chronological order, the manuscripts whose existence I was able to 
verify.” There may be others, of course, whether unreported by their 
owners out of ignorance of their importance or intentionally withheld 
from public view. In regard to the former eventuality, however, we 
must remember that reports on the Siirsdgar have been solicited for 
hundred years now and that there has been a tendency for more 

manuscripts to be reported than apparently exist. And in regard to the 
latter, one often has the evidence of catalogues, at least for the more 
prominent collections, which antedate the report that a certain Sfirsdgar 


ate De found there yet do not register such a volume. Still, particularly 
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in the caSe of manuscripts sai oe ; 
is possible that a cane of a si : ner ee 

scripts exist which I have been unable 
to locate. 

My method was simple. I visited every place and person mentioned 
in a published statement about a Sursdgar antedating vs 1764. In two 
cases | was only able to investigate by mail, but visits by Kenneth 
Bryant in 1977 confirmed that no manuscripts could be found.? In the 
royal library at Jaipur some manuscripts did emerge which had been 
previously unreported and they are included in the list which follows. 
In describing these manuscripts I have made note of the designations 
applied to some of them by Mataprasad Gupta since the information 
given in the key which prefaces the posthumous publication of his 
critical edition is often too sparse to imply a correlation.'° If no 
reference to Gupta 1s given it means that he did not take the manuscript 
into account. Here then are early manuscripts of the Sursagar which 
] have been able to locate. 


(1) J1. MS no. 49 in the Hindi collection of the Maharaja of Jaipur. 
VS 1639 (1582 CE); written at Fatehpur; 48 folios and 411 pads, of 
which, once 23 repetitions are subtracted, 239 belong to Sur; untitled. 
This manuscript has been published in a facsimile edition edited by 
Gopal Narayan Bahura and Kenneth E. Bryant: Pad Siirdas ka | ihe 
Padas of Surdas (Jaipur: Maharaja Sawai Singh II Museum, 1982). 

(2) B1. Hindi MS no. 156, Anup Sansknt Library, Bikaner. No date 
(ca. VS 1655-1685) or other colophon information.’ 150 folios, 423 
pads, untitled. Resembles Mataprasad Gupta’s “Bi. 4.’ 

(3) B2. Hindi MS no. 157, Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner. VS 1681, 
copied at Burhanpur, in the Deccan, by a scribe in the entourage of oe 
Maharaja of Bikaner, 161 folios pertaining to Sur, 492 pads, untitled. 
Gupta’s ‘Bi. 1.’ 

(4) B3. Hindi MS no. 149, Anup Sansknit matics ae vs 1695, 
no place given, 132 folios, 480 pads of Sur, untitled. | 

5) ee MS no. 575/2396, Rajasthan Oriental sole 
tute, Udaipur. vS 1697, at Ghanora (probably near Banswara), 
folios, 793 pads of Sur, entitled Sirsagar. 

(6) B4. Hindi MS no. 158, Anup Sansknt L 
Mathura, 109 folios, 615 pads of Sur, unt 
headings. Gupta’s “B1. ci 

(7) J2. Hindi MS no. 6732(2), 
of Jaipur. Before vS 1718 (the date of 


Library, Bikaner. VS 1698, 
tled but with divisional 


collection, Maharaja 


‘Khas Mohar’ 
a ition by the House of 


its acquis 
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Jaipur), 150 folios, 503 pads of Sur, untitled and without divisional 
headings. 

(8) J3. Hindi MS no. 3538, ‘Khas Mohar’ collection, Maharaja of 
Jaipur. Before AH 1059, the date of the first seal it bears (1.e., VS 1706), 
acquired by the House of Jaipur AH 1075 (VS 1722), 188 folios, 681 
pads of Sur, untitled but with divisional headings. 

(9) J4. Hindi MS no. 1979, ‘Khas Mohar’ collection, Maharaja of 
Jaipur. VS 1733, at Catsu (near Jaipur), by a scnbe of Gokul, 305 folios, 
1472 pads of Sur, entitled Sursagar, divisional headings. 

(10) J5. Hindi MS no. 3387 (1), ‘Khas Mohar’ collection, Maharaja 
of Jaipur. vs 1734 (?)!* at Ajavgadh (Alwar District).'° 34 folios contain 
95 pads of Sur under the general title sri surdas ji ka pad. 

(11) Al. MS no. 76/220, Allahabad Municipal Museum. vs 1743, 
no place given, 213 folios, 585 pads of Sur, entitled Sursagar, sporadic 
divisional headings. 

(12) KI. Hindi MS no. 3335, Rajasthan Onental Research Institute, 
Kota. VS 1758, at Pachor, originally 64 folios, 209 pads of Sur, entitled 
Strsdgar, divisional headings. Gupta’s ‘Pa.’ 

(13) U2. Hindi MS no. 133/1954, Rajasthan Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Jaipur. VS 1763, at Udaipur, 30 folios, 170 pads of Sur, entitled 
Sttrsagar, divisional headings. Gupta’s ‘Sri’. 

Of these manuscripts, J4 shows a clear connection with J3, U1 often 
reproduces the readings of B1, and U2 has a loose affinity with Al. 
Otherwise they seem to be independent. 

Four additional manuscripts from this early period (vs 1688, 1740, 
1745, and 1758) may exist in the so far inaccessible collection of the 
late Javaharlal Caturvedi, in addition to a mysterious fragment dated VS 
1644 which Caturvedi mentions in an article in 1953 but omits in his 
1956 book. Greater doubt surrounds other manuscripts reported to have 
survived from this early period. | have made a search for, but have been 
unable to confirm the existence of, the manuscripts allegedly to be 
found at Nathdvara (vs 1958), Parlau (1660), Kota (1670), Cirghat 
(1672), Kucaman (1675), Jhalrapatan (1678), Bundi (1681), Sergadh 
(1682), Jodhpur (1688 and 1700), and Banaras (1745 and 1753).!® 


Shape and Emphasis 


Two points about the early manuscripts of the Sursadgar emerge even 
on the basis of this summary information. First, the oldest extant 
BR lections ot Sur's poems were very much smaller than what one finds 
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in today’s printed editions. Second, these collections grew gradually 
in Size. In or near the lifetime of the poet himself 239 poems were 
collected in a single place (J1).!’ This number doubled in fifty years 
(492 pads, B2) and that number, in tum, tripled in the course of the next 
half century (1472 pads, J4). 

It would be too simple to speak of this process as accretion around 
a common Single core. A major contrast emerges between a western 
or Rajasthani group of manuscripts (B1, B2, U1) and another that we 
can think of as coming from farther east, since the two earliest manu- 
scripts in this group (B4, J4) are associated with Braj. The others (B3, 
J2, J3, and Al), alas, give us no indication of their provenance, though 
two somewhat later manuscripts associated with the group are from 
Pachor, near Kota (K1), and Udaipur (U2), so obviously this ‘eastern’ 
group came to cover a considerable geographical span. JI, being the 
earliest of all, sometimes mediates between the two groups, but is 
much more closely aligned with the first.'8 Despite these broadly 
‘recensional’ patterns, it remains significant that manuscripts of the 
same period tend to have at least as much in common with each other 
as they do with earlier or later manuscripts of the ‘family’ to which they 
belong: it will be noted that the Rajasthani group are almost all earlier 
than their eastern counterparts. Moreover, generally speaking, Surdas 
manuscripts tend to grow larger as time passes. | 

This general pattern is to be seen in regard to individual poems as 
well: the earlier poems tend to be shorter. Poems containing sit VEISeS 
are extremely common in the earliest manuscripts, proportionally 
much more so than the Nagaripracarini Sabha edition, and they have 
a tendency to expand with time. Long summary or didactic poems a 
make their way into narrative (as against vinaya) poetry are ae 
rarity. They first appear in B2 and B4, but their number is se ee 
they are strictly confined to the function of introducing whole gr By 

noes le. is the first poem recorde 
of poems. NPS 642 (Bryant § 3), for example, A. wnten 
in B2 and serves to introduce the bal lila section. In B4, : 
seventeen years later, a similar poem is added (NPS 622) and perrorms 

yeal ; 


the same role ae 
, it is um 
In regard to most poems from these early manuscripts 1t 1 ) . 
re composed by Sur himse 


sible to say for sure whether they we F poems collected 
by other poets. The gradual increase 1n the number : ee of urgency 
could be explained either as the result of an enhance of Sur, especially 
about preserving in written form all the known poems 
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after his death, or as resulting from the fact that the poems of other 
‘Surs’ became enshrined in the corpus as time passed. With the advent 
of these longer, didactic poems, however, the case seems much clearer. 
In style and intent such poems contrast boldly with the overwhelming 
majority of poems in these early collections, which are individual and 
episodic. Here one finds instead a programmatic intent, one that be- 
trays an editorial purpose on the part of the creators of such poems and 
suggests that they stood at some remove from Surdas himself. Such 
poets were consciously shaping a Sursagar, and indeed that title first 
appears in a manuscript of the same period, U1. 

The organizational patterns of older manuscripts tend to be more 
informal than what one sees later on. In manuscripts such as B1 and 
U1, for example, some prominent phrase or idea seems to have sug- 
gested that one poem follows another. There are even cases in which 
the poems are arranged in roughly alphabetical groupings.’” One can 
easily imagine a collection being amassed from memory in this rather 
ad hoc way. This sometimes seems to have happened in the first two 
sections of J!, which were written by one scribe and probably copied 
from earlier manuscripts; but by the time we come to the third section, 
in another's hand, there is a clear organization by raga.”” 

It was not long before a dominant order did appear. By about vs 1700 
we begin to see something like a ‘standard’ Sarsagar. This happens in 
UI, B4, and J3. We do not know where the last manuscript in this trio 
came from, but it seems significant that the first two, written within a 
year of one another, are associated with places widely separated by 
geography: Ghanora (probably the one near Banswara in southwestern 
Rajasthan) and Mathura. What ties them together is that all three 
contain divisional headings—the first manuscripts to do so—and al- 
though the headings vary, they all serve to arrange the poems in a 
sequence corresponding roughly to that of Krishna’s life in Braj. 

Where other materials are included, they are put at the end. Such is 
the position assigned to the significant number of poems about Ram 
Which often appear, as for instance in UL, in direct contradiction to the 
order that the Bhagavata Purana establishes. When large numbers of 
vinava poems are included, as in the case of J lL, U2, and Al, they too 
are putator near the end, except in manuscripts organized by raga (B2, 
J2) where they are interspersed throughout. This time the position at the 

end contradicts not the Bhagavata but the traditional co 


, nception of Sur 
that was developed in the Pustimargiya Samprad 


ay. The followers of 
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Vallabhacarya hold that the poems of petition and praise which Sur 
raised in his own voice were composed prior to his encounter with 
Vallabha, who is thought to have taught Sur the Bhagavara and weaned 
him away from poetry not based on it, as we saw in the previous chapter. 
Among old manuscripts of the Sarsdgar only the Kota manuscript (K1) 
conforms to this pattern by listing its few vinaya poems first. 

It is noteworthy that the liturgical and theological imprint of the 
Pustimargiya community is absent as well. The Pustimargiya ritual 
calendar follows the events in the life of Krishna with some regularity, 
but it also departs from that life story. The dan lila, for instance, is 
celebrated on bhadrapad Sukla 11, early in the ritual year which begins 
with janmastami little more than a fortnight previously. Our manu- 
scripts, however, register no such deviation. The liturgical calendar of 
the Vallabha Samparaday seems not to have determined the shape of 
these early Sursdgars, even though many of the personages for whom 
they were copied should have had close ties with the Sampraday.”! 

This is not to say that there was no relationship. The absence of 
vinaya poems in B1, J3, and J4 may be evidence of a Vallabhite point 
of view. Still it is true that the oldest Siirsdgar | have seen preserved in 
a specifically Vallabhite library (that of Tilakayat Maharaj Sn in Nath- 
dvara, no. 12/3, to be dated sometime before VS 1830)? is organized in 
a way that only vaguely approximates that of the manuscripts from this 
early period to which it bears the closest resemblance, J3 and J4-. 

Moreover the specific marks of Vallabhite liturgy and theology are 
absent in these old Sarsagars. One looks in vain for the central terms 
of the theological vocabulary of Vallabhacarya, for concepts such as 
pusti, nirodha, tirobhava, and avirbhava, even anugraha. The one term 
that could be said to characterize vividly the language of both Sur and 
Vallabha is antaryami (antarjami), and even that can be shown to be 
recent layers of the Sursagar than in the 
earlier. What we learn from the study of the manuscripts is not just 
that the historical connection between Sur and Vallabha is tenuous— 
that was clear before’’—but that subsequent generations of the 
Pustimargiya community as well seem to have had at best a ae 
impact on the formation of the Sirsagar in the first century (roughly 
after the poet’s death.”* 

What then was the centra 
structure was determined neither by se 
example of the Bhagavata Purana? Inso 


more frequent in the more 


1 emphasis of the early Siirsdgar, if its 
ctarian allegiance nor by the 
far as one can tell from these 
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early collections, Sur seems first and foremost to have devoted himself 
to depicting the longing of the women of Braj when separated from 
Krishna: in a word, viraha. Other moods intrude, to be sure. Most 
significantly there are Sur’s celebrated childhood poems and poems 
which offer their audience darsan, a vision of the beauty of Knshna 
is one posture or another. But the dominant note is viraha. 

B4 seems to challenge this pattern. There a total of 615 poems are 
grouped in such a way that the dominant category is that of sinigar (i.e., 
snigar), the mood of amorous love, which is taken to characterize 280 
poems. By implication it refers to fulfilled love, samyog, since an 
alternative category is given to represent love in separation. The editor 
employs that label, however—karuna (1.e., karuna)—to characterize 
112 of the vinaya poems as petitions addressed to the Lord in the hope 
of his mercy. Indeed they are pervaded with a sense of Separation, 
and it is significant that the editor includes them under a heading that 
would be appropriate for great numbers of poems that fall within the 
confines of the Knshnaite narrative drama itself. These poems are as 
full of viraha as are many of the utterances of the gopis themselves. 
When one inspects the poems in the syigar category, however, one 
finds there too a great number that are more expressive of love’s pain 
than love’s fulfillment. The same is true for poems grouped under the 
categories of murali and dhydn (the latter term referring to the gopis’ 
infatuation with Krishna in the early stages of love). Even the poems 
of Knshna’s childhood, the bal carita, include a significant element of 
longing and complaint when they involve the butter thief, as we shall 
NCE. 

The arrangement and distribution of poems in U1 and J3, by con- 
trast, reflect much more clearly Sur’s emphasis upon viraha in its many 
Stages. In Ul the element of suffering involved in the 169 poems 
depicting the onset of love (anurag)—in particular the way in which 
love causes the disintegration of personality and pits the eyes against 
the exo—is brought out clearly in the categories chosen to characterize 
the moods of love which follow. We have 47 poems of the khandita, 
the woman who finds her lover (Krishna) absent from her bed on 
awakening: 187 of viraha as such; and an additional 122 giving voice 
to the viraha that finds expression in the bhramargit once Krishna has 
lett Bray for Mathura. 

In J3 much finer discriminations are attempted, but taken together 
the element of viralia becomes if anything even more pronounced and 
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of the Rajasthani group and in which quite a number of poems are found 
which are not known there. Moreover there are manuscripts which 
focus almost exclusively on viraha, such as J2 and, in its high propor- 
tion of vinaya poems, J5. 


The Later Sirsagar as Commentary 


In later editions of the Sursdgar this element of poignancy was to be 
Significantly muted, both quantitatively and qualitatively. Of course, 
the old poems survived, though sometimes in expanded, and therefore 
altered, form. But they were increasingly surrounded by poems of 
various other aims and impulses, with the result that the table of 
contents of the Nagaripracarini Sabha edition of the Sarsagar no longer 
reveals the pervasive force of viraha. Nor is it simply a question of 
numbers. There is quite an explicit irenic tendency in many of the 
poems that were added to the Sarsagar in its more recent forms: it 
serves to blunt, remove, or explain away the painful force of viraha 
which comes across so clearly in earlier collections. 

One can see this process clearly in the case of the poems associated 
with the motif of Krishna as a thief of butter. Much of their impact in 
the early Sursdgar derives from the way in which the thievery they 
depict prefigures that state of loss which will become the common fate 
of the gopis once Krishna steals their hearts and leaves Braj altogether. 
There is scandal here, though there is desire as well, and the poet gives 
it full voice in the genre of urahan (or upalambha) where the gopis 
shout their complaints about Knshna to YaSoda, his alternatively long- 
suffering or bristlingly defensive mother.” 

On the basis of the poems themselves one is never able to decide 
who 1s at fault: whether the gopis have lured Knshna willingly into their 
homes and fed him butter, as YaSoda prefers to believe,”° or whether 
he is the thief they claim him to be and they his hapless victims. The 
two Sides simply state their cases, and the poet refuses to dissolve the 
drama which this tension generates. He does offer one dialogue poem 
in which they meet to accuse and defend, but the case goes undecided. 
The poem ends with a statement from the gopi which can be read either 
as the contrite apology it seems or as an expression of defiant irony: 
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ad Uh Ted Baad a Het fears 7M 
2s RWS aT ata aS a 


I shame myself to talk like this; 
I hate to show my face. 

He may be just a boy, Sur’s Lord, 
but what fine character!’ 


What fine character indeed! 

Later poems are not so. In them we find a number of devices for 
expressing a theological conclusion that was reached by later genera- 
tions, namely, that the gopis’ complaint is only pretense. These girls, 
one understands, are responsible for the whole affair and register their 
complaints with YaSoda only in the hope of catching another glimpse 
of their beloved Krishna. Either they are found out in the course of the 
poem itself, or, in a device still more heavyhanded, the neutral voice 
of a narrator intrudes and simply tells the audience that what they say 
is purest fabrication (mis).*® Thus any anger their words might have 
communicated is undercut, leaving the contours of Kmshna’s idyllic 
Brindavan smooth and unruffled. 

If a suspicion of Krshna’s mischief survives, that too is subverted 
in these later poems. With a frequency far greater than in poems of the 
old Sirsagur Krishna himself, assuming his divine identity, justifies 
his actions. In the words of one of the most familiar poems from the 
later Svirsagar Krishna explains that he has become incarnate for the 
sake of those who love him and that his thievery is merely a part of 
that plan, fulfilling every gopi’s wish that he come and eat her butter.*” 

Such summary, interpretive comments are commonplace in more 
recent strata of the Stirsdgar. Indeed, not just this but many of the roles 
that are normally reserved for the figure of the commentator in Sanskrit 
literature are absorbed into the poetic corpus itself in this vernacular 
tradition. In the absence of a formal commentary, many of the poems 
later added to the Siirsdgar serve as commentary on earlier composi- 
tions. Often it is the commentator’s task to supply a relationship 
between two apparently independent facets of his text. This function 
is served in the later Siirsdgar by the supplying of poems that depict 
incidents in the krsnacarita about which Sur did not compose but 
Which, according to the purdnas, intervene between episodes that did 

interest him. The poems about the defeat of the crow and whirlwind 
demons, for example. fall into this category. Then there are poems 
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which go beyond the puranas but answer this same need. In one poem 
for example, the hunchback Kubja, having been slandered by the eapis: 
is given the chance to make the response to which the poet-commen- 
tator feels she must surely have been provoked.2" Like Talmudic rabbis 
these poets of the later Siirsdgar have the tendency to tie up loose ends 
left in the textus receptus. 

Another purpose served in commentarial literature is the supplying 
of a systematic framework for a less than Systematic text. One sees 
this especially in some of the long, didactic poems of the later Sursagar, 
where individual pericopes are rendered part of a larger providential 
scheme.”’ A related tendency in the later Sursagar is equally striking. 
Without wishing to impute a strictly pejorative connotation to the term, 
one might call it sloganeering. Here simple phrases frequently repeated 
perform some of the same functions that didactic poems do: they 
integrate the text and focus the audience’s attention. To return to our 
example from the butter thief poems, the phrases makhan cor and 
makhan cori themselves (‘butter thief,’ ‘butter thievery’) occur with 
much greater frequency in the later poems than in the earlier ones 
because they have come to summarize an aspect of Krishna’s person- 
ality which the emphases of the earlier poems made famous.” 

A parallel example is provided by the use of the phrases which 
capitalize on the emphasis placed by Sur and whatever other poets 
contributed to the earlier Sarsagar on metaphors of liquidity, such as 
the term sdgar (‘ocean’) itself. Earlier poems offer a number of images 
and phrases to describe the emotional sea in which the gopis and the 
poet dissolve as they contemplate Krishna. Later poems tend to reduce 
these to standard formulae, of which perhaps the most frequent 1s sukh 
sdgar, ‘the ocean of happiness’ in which Knshna immerses Braj. Other 
poets use this phrase as well, but it seems particularly widespread in 
the Sarsdgar.*? In fact the word sagar or one of its synonyms often 
occurs in the final line of a pad, the line where the name of the poet 
will typically be recited, with the result that the name which came to 


be applied to the collection as a whole is echoed in individual poems: 
Sursagar.** . 
Other familiar commentarial traits also appear in the ae ee 
the Sarsagar. A commentator often writes with the purpose ‘ eee 
a text into closer alignment with the positions espouse ot bee 
community. In this way the later poets of the Sursagar £1 


ic] inds ier poems. These poets 
explicit attention to Radha than one finds in earlier p 
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underscore the non-duality of Radha and Krishna. For instance, they 
tell how Radha pretended she had lost her pearl necklace and per- 
suaded her mother to let her out of the house in search of it, with the 
result that she was able to keep a tryst with Krishna.*© Like the cycle 
relating how Radha claimed to be afflicted with a mystenous snakebite 
that only that extraordinary ga@rudi Krishna could cure,’’ the necklace 
story is told in large part with the intent of praising Radha for a 
cleverness commensurate with that for which Knshna is lauded in 
older poems.** The fact that these stories are told as connected narra- 
tives, though in a series of individual pads, is also a feature entirely 
strange to the early Sursadgar and consistent with the commentarial 
mentality we have been describing. They fill out and consolidate a 
narrative rather than exploring isolated moments.?” 

Finally we see the commentarial urge in the tendency to draw other 
materials into relation with the text at hand. In the case of the Sursagar 
this was sometimes done in a radical way: whole poems which make 
their original appearance under the signature of another poet are 
brought within the Sur corpus. Apparently the size and prestige of the 
Sursdgar attracted other poems to it. But we must not conclude that this 
borrowing was conscious. The pad is an extremely fluid form and a 
given poem was often remembered in quite different versions. What 
is significant is that poems whose authorship was attributed to Sur 
and another poet turn out to have been drawn into the Sur corpus 
from elsewhere rather than dissipated from the Sarsdgar into other 
collections. 

This happened in several cases. I have noted a poem attributed both 
to Paramanandadas and to Sur, and Mataprasad Gupta lists several 
others. The one I have in mind is NPS 949*° or Paramdnand Sdgar 
147°! and the pattern it reveals is typical in that the’ Sursdagar entry is 
late rather than early. This suggests that the poem was first registered 
among the works of Paramanandadas and later included in the Siirsagar. 
A full critical study of the Paramanand Sdgar, however, would have 
to be undertaken before one could be sure: Govardhannath Sukla’s 
edition is based on only a partial inspection of the ancient manuscripts. 
And there are several such double entries in which the Sursdadgar 
Version appears in relatively early manuscripts: the matter requires 

more detailed attention. 

In cases where critical study has proceeded further, however, this 
pattern of increasing the size of the Stirsdgar by borrowing from the 
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works of other poets emerges more Clearly. The Hit Caurasi of Hit 
Harivams shares six poems with the Sursagar, and once again none of 
them are to be found in the earlier strata of the Sursagar.** The same 
applies in regard to the seven poems in Tulsidas’ Srikrsnagitavali 
which are also attributed to Sur. They too are absent in early Sur 
manuscripts and must have been added later. 

Evidently the prestige of the Sarsagar attracted other poems to it, 
and its relative amorphousness made their inclusion easy. Then too 
there was its size. Impressive from the beginning, the great extent of 
the Sursagar came to be almost a matter of doctrine by the time of the 
writing of the Caurasi Vaisnavan ki Varta: Sur was held to have 
composed more than a lakh of poems. No wonder poems from other 
sources were so readily accepted into the Sursdgar in a gesture that 
could be called, broadly, commentarial. 


Conclusion 


AS one pares away later accretions to the Sursdgar, then, and studies 
the poems that formed its early core, one is met with a collection of 
Short, lively, and sometimes even irreverent compositions which de- 
pend only rarely upon the formulations of the Bhagavata Purana and 
do not fit easily within the doctrinal framework of any particular 
sampraday. \nsofar as there is a central concern it 1s that of viraha. 
Later additions to the Sarsdgar had the effect, as a group, of muting 
the scandals, surprises, and conflicts of this earlier poetry. Often 
they were longer, more didactic, and suggestive of an irenic theology 
reminiscent of that of the Bhdgavata itself. Vignettes were consoli- 
dated into narratives, phrases became formulae, Radha’s fole was 
elevated so as to keep pace with theological currents of the times, and 
poems of other poets were brought into the Sursagar as if to consolidate 
it. All these tendencies remind one of the rationalizing role of the 
commentator. Indeed, in the absence of an independent commentarial 
tradition, these later poems do act as commentary on the earlier 
Siirsagar, setting Sur’s poems in contexts intended to make them more 
palatable and more comprehensible for later generations. 


10 
The Verbal Icon—How Literal? 


An oral version of this chapter was presented to the Ninth International 
Conference on Early Literature in New Indo-Aryan Languages, held at 
the Sudasien Institut of the University of Heidelberg on 23—26 July 2003. 
It is being simultaneously published in the conference proceedings, 
under the editorship of Monika Horstmann: Bhakti Literature in Current 
Research, 2001-2003 (Delhi: Manohar, forthcoming). I first formulated 
these ideas under the title ‘Surdas: Iconreader/Iconmaker’ for a panel 
organized by Dennis Hudson at the Wisconsin Conference on South Asia 
in October, 1996, and benefited from perspectives offered by Richard 
Davis, Richard Freeman, Steven Hopkins, and Dennis Hudson on that 
occasion. In coming to know about the temple of Veni Madhav in 
Allahabad I have been greatly assisted by Purushottam Goswami, who 
was kind enough to visit it on my behalf in 1998, and by Satyanand Giri 
and Arun Kumar Agrawal, who welcomed me there in 2003-4. A helpful, 
pointed question from Monika Horstmann in Heidelberg spurred me on. 


Let me begin with a story. It comes from the Caurdsi Vaisnavan ki 
Varta (‘Accounts of 84 Vaishnavas’), the major hagiographical collec- 
tion created in the Vallabha Sampraday as early as 1640,' and it 
concems the great Brajbhasi poet whom many in the sect consider its 
leading literary light: Surdas. 

The Varta tells us that Sur was already renowned in Braj before 
Vallabha (1479-1531) traveled there from his home in Arel (Adail), 
near the saigam where the Jamuna and Ganges meet at Allahabad. But 
When Sur met Vallabha and became his disciple, it was a whole new 
ballgame. Sur began to flower, and he did so in two temples where 
Vallabha held sway. That's where Vallabha took Sur for inspiration 
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after adopting. him as the first of eight poets (astachap) who were to 
serve as the liturgical backbone of his fledgling community. 

The MOTE MNPOrant of these two sites was the great temple of 
Krishna the Mountain-Lifter atop that very Mount Govardhan. Bengali, 
immigrants to Braj) had apparently transformed this temple in the 
preceding century, but as early as the 1530s it would come wholly 
under Vallabhite control.* The Vartd tells how Vallabha made Sur a 
key player in his program of liturgical renovation.’ The other locale that 
served as Sur’s inspiration, according to the Varta, was Gokul, a spot 
associated with Krishna’s early childhood. When Sur first visited it 
with Vallabha, it was just a hallowed place on the riverbank, but in the 
1570s, as we learn from other sources, Vallabha’s second son Vitthalnath 
established a network of family temples there.* 

As the Varta pictures it, Vallabha devoted his own main efforts to 
worshipping in the temple of Govardhannath (i.e., Sri Nathji) and Sur 
performed his musical role there to his guru’s great satisfaction. But 
once the community was well established and others could share his 
musical burden, Sur liked to slip off to Gokul to worship before the tiny 
deity who reigned there, Sri Navanitapniyaji, Krishna the child who 
loves fresh butter. There he encountered Vallabha’s grandsons, the 
playful offspring of Vitthalnath. One of these boys, Gokulnath, is 
remembered as the person who would later become the author of the 
Varta. 

In the Varta Gokulnath explains that Sur had a great talent for 
recording exactly the way Sn Navanitapriyaji appeared in any given 
darsan. But how could this happen day after day? The boys wanted to 
know. After all, Sur was blind. They decided they would put him to the 
test. They conjured up a dargan so outlandish, so utterly beyond the 
canon, that it would test definitively whether Sur was actually respond- 
ing to the appearance of Sri Navanitapriyaji, or cheating by composing 
priate in a general way. It was the month of 
asadh, deep in the hot season, and what they determined to do was : 
dress the icon in nothing at all—no garments, thats, Just pearls. Pear F 
on his forehead, pearls around his arms, pearls at his waist, ae a 
neck; then they affixed a tilak, a nose-ring, and earrings, and {a 
5 
It. Needless to say, Sur passed the test with flying colors. Already as 

thing remarkable was 
they worked behind closed doors, he felt something fe! ee 
about to be divulged, and when the darsan began and the icon app ; 


poems that were appro 
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Sur sang a poem with the following refrain: dekhe ri hari nangamanarnga: 
‘Hey, I've seen Hari naked, all naked!’ The body of the poem goes on 
to marvel at how the deity’s limbs blaze all over with pearls and nothing 
else, as he shrieks for joy, smearing butter over his mouth, laughing 
amid the girls of Braj.° Thus we have a playful but utterly convincing 
vindication of the notion that for religious poetry, at least, the visual 
icon is the prototype of its verbal counterpart.’ Even if the poet is blind, 
this is how it works, and even if the visual display is so extreme that 
it seems to transgress the limits of divine propriety. 

The theological point is clear. A poem of true inspiration takes its 
pattern from a muirti, a deity in iconic form, by a process so pure that 
the physical faculty of vision is of only secondary importance. Real 
poets see what they say—and do so by virtue of their initiation at the 
hands of a genuine guru. Hence it is entirely to be expected that, within 
the Vallabha Sampradiy at least, their poetry will align itself naturally 
with the seasons and times when the community witnesses the Lord’s 
self-manifestations: eight tmes a day, with a change of mood each 
time; in the annual calendar of festivals; and in an independent se- 
quence at the time of Holi. Such is the shape of Vallabhite worship, 
and the poems of Surdas feature prominently in almost all its aspects. 
True, the community honors as ancient a collection of Sur’s poetry 
(the Siirsdgar, ‘Sur's Ocean’) that is not organized in this way at all— 
In the main, it follows the life of Krishna—but a scholar such as 
Dharmanarayan Ojha finds no difficulty working out the points of 
connection. That is the mission of his hefty book Si#r-Sdahitya meni 
Pustimargiya Seva Bhavana (‘The Vallabhite Spirit of Worship in the 
Literature of Sur’).* It attempts to remove any doubt about Sur having 
been a liturgical poet, and in doing so aligns him with the iconic base 
and cultic form that make the Vallabhite community what it is. 

It sounds great. But alas, there are difficulties—difficulties too 
numerous to explore fully here. For one thing, as we have seen in the 
previous chapter, if we turn to the oldest manuscripts of the Sursdadgar, 
it tums out that Sur's theology answers poorly to Vallabha’s: the key 
concepts are missing, the language is distant. Moreover, unlike certain 
others belonging to the inner circle of Vallabhite poets (astachap), Sur 
doesn't ever refer to Vallabha. Most devastating of all for our present 
concern, there is nota single poem among those that can reasonably 
he shown to have been in circulation in the sixteenth century, in which 

We can see the peculiar features of either Sn Govardhannathji or Sri 
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N avanitapriyajl. Yes, there are poems on the Mountain-Lifter and the 
Butter Thief, but these are Surprisingly rare—fewer than twenty in a 
corpus of more than 400—and none of them takes us directly to the 
distinguishing characteristics of the martis in question. The diamond 
now embedded in Srinathji’s chin may not go back to Sur’s time,? so 
one can excuse its absence in Sur’s poetry, but if Sur was taking his 
cues from this specific image of the Mountain-Lifter, how could he not 
refer to its one truly distinctive feature: the lotus stalk held in its night 
hand?!° Nor is there mention of the places that house these Icons, as 
we might expect from the Tamil analogue—no Elephant Hill at Kajici, 
no shrine of Alavay, no Lord of Katkarai.!! Yes, we have plenty of the 
mystery of epiphany, as Kenneth Bryant has so clearly shown,'? but 
it 1s the epiphany of a universal Lord in the form of a village child— 
not the Lord who adopts a particular place as his own, making ‘our 
place,’ the place where this temple stands, a divya dega.'3 The stark 
virtuosity of the Tamil verb nil (‘to stand [here]’), which Ramanujan 
has so beautifully explained,’* is simply not present. 

But what about the poem we just discussed, the one about naked- 
ness? It is quite absent from every Sursdgar dating to the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, and you won’t even find it in the large ‘vulgate’ 
edition of the Sursdgar published by the Kashi Nagaripracarini Sabha 
of Banaras in the middle years of this century.’ The place-oriented 
sectarian claims for Sur are a meaningful tradition with roots in the 
seventeenth century, but they are evidently not the same tradition of 
transmission that gave us the ever-expanding Sursagar we know by 
that name today. 

When we go back to the poems of Sur that can be shown to have been 
in circulation by the end of his own century, the sixteenth, we also seem 
to leave behind any dependable relation pettest Sursapar COMPOS: 
tions and any specific moment of performance. ” If Ojha’s rons ites 
really to be fulfilled, we would expect that poems attributed to - 
would be clearly and reliably associated with a particular pa : 
time of day. But again there are problems. It : not just ae ee 
Vallabhite liturgical anthologies (‘hymnbooks,’ sevd pranals) B0'ns 

. ’o th: t we would expect to find 

back anywhere near that far. It’s that wha a which 
there—a stable association between a given poem and the raga in : 
; ed in the manuscripts we do 
it would have been performed—is absent in -< indeed 
have, some of which are very old indeed. There a raga 1 rate 
specified for each poem, but the problem is that a given poom 
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linked to several ragas—one in one group of manuscripts, another in 
another. Even when the same poem is duplicated within in a given 
manuscript, it is apt to be assigned a different raga the second time 
around.!’ Hence it is not altogether surprising that the traditions of 
major Vallabhite temples vary as to when particular poems should be 
performed, even today when there is a common printed hymnbook to 
work from.!® Either the original performance context for a given poem 
(if we may speak of such a thing) has been lost to the memory of at least 
some within the Sampraday, or a musician had more latitude than we 
tend to think in choosing the raga with which a certain poem belonged— 
and by the same token, its cultic context, its liturgical hour or season. 

This is discouraging, perhaps, but let’s not fold our tents and walk 

away. There are plenty of poems in the sixteenth-century Sursagar that 
really do translate an image into words—an image of exactly the sort 
one might see in a temple. In his book on Surdas, Kenneth Bryant has 
dealt beautifully with one of these, the triply bent image of Krishna as 
a flute-player (tribhangit venugopal), showing how it 1s the poet’s 
purpose to bring that image to life before allowing it to return to bronze 
or stone.’ I have tried to perform similar exegeses for poems that take, 
in fact, our friend navanitapriya Krishna as their inspiration.?° And one 
could present many, many more examples. But in no case does the form 
of Krishna as seen in a particular temple emerge. Rather, these poems 
take as their basis such general iconographic canons as might be 
represented in a silpasdstri’s book of archetypes—the sort of thing we 
find summarized in Gopinatha Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography 
or Banerjea’s The Development of Hindu Iconography.”' This doesn’t 
mean that a poet like Surdas ‘enjoys’ the Deity head to foot 
(apadactdanubhdvam) any less than a poet such as VedantadesSika, as 
Steven Hopkins shows in his book Singing the Body of God.?” But it 
does seem that Sur’s debt to a specific cultic environment is not so 
marked, no matter what the Vallabhite chroniclers of the seventeenth 
century and later may have wanted us to believe. 

Ah, but perhaps you've been studying the list of poems that will 
comprise the critical edition and translation of the Sursdagar that 
Kenneth Bryant, Vidyut Aklujkar, and I—with help from many others— 
have been working on for so many years. Perhaps, on paging through 
it, you Worked your way to the very last poem and found there a title line 
that pronnises to falsify all that Lhave said. The refrain reads Jat ho jai 
madhau baini, and you are certain this must be a stotra addressed to 
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Vishnu as we see him in the temple of Veni Madhav at Allahabad, that 
is, Prayag. Here he is Madhav of the Triveni, the triple confluence 
(triveni Sangam) where the Ganges meets the Jamuna and the invisible 
Sarasvatl. N ot only that, you think, this little known poem may provide 
surprise confirmation that Sur really did venerate Vallabha, for here we 
have Sur praising the local deity of the place from which Vallabha came 
when he traveled to Braj. After all, Veni Madhav is just across the 
Jamuna from Arel. 

These are good instincts, for the Veni Madhav temple has a substan- 
tial history. Located in Daraganj just north of the road and railway 
bridges that now connect Allahabad with cities farther east, and on the 
last bit of high ground before one descends to the sarigam itself, it is 
mentioned in the Caitanya Caritamrta (1615 CE?) as the very place 
where Caitanya met Vallabha.”? Portions of the Caitanya Caritamrta 
that concern the Doab area seem much more accurate than those about 
more distant regions. No wonder: the author, Krsnadas Kaviraj, knew 
it well. But even if we doubt the historical veracity of the meeting 
between Vallabha and Caitanya and its provenance, it remains signifi- 
cant that Krsnadas thought the Allahabad meeting must have happened 
there. The Veni Madhav temple was familiar enough to function as a 
stable bit of mental furniture. 

Its antiquity, or at least that of some predecessor, is also confirmed 
by the fact that a replica was constructed across the river in Arel in the 
eighteenth century. That temple billed itself, of course, as the onginal 
(Gdi) Veni Madhav temple, and the ‘original’ in its title is a dead give- 
away that it was not. One may suspect here another example of 
Vallabhite attempts to reshape history after the fact, but I hasten to add 
that Mohanji Sarma, the adhikari who presently looks after the historic 


place (baithak) where Vallabha established his residence in Arel, tells 


between Vallabha and Caitanya in the correct 


the story of the meeting the 
n 


way: it happened not in the Veni Madhav temple in Arel but on the 
Allahabad side of the confluence.”* Similarly there is a temple of Veni 
Madhav on Prayag Ghat in Mathura, whose purpose Is to bring P rayag 
to Mathura, making its benefits accessible to pilgrims nets to 
Braj. As with Arel, it seems unlikely to me that this temple wou ef 
been in existence in Surdas’s time, and Alan Entwistle Len 
shared that view. He thought it might originally have been a ea 
temple, although it has now passed into Sri Vaishnava dhe : . sie 
the precise date of its founding, it too bears witness to the ong 
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Allahabad, confirming its prestige and suggesting its antiquity.?> The 
Veni Madhav Ghat in Banaras does the same. 

So much for the temple, but what about the Veni Madhav image 
itself? Weni Madhav is a black, standing, four-armed icon of Vishnu, 
and his consort is similar. Satyanand Giri, the person currently in 
charge, reports that Veni Madhav’s accoutrements, invisible to me 
because of his garments, include a disc in the (proper) back right hand, 
a conch in the back left, and a club and lotus in the front right and left. 
This does not exactly match the presumed copy in Arel, which arrays 
three of these differently and subsumes the fourth to the gesture of 
generosity (varada mudra). This mismatch need not detain us, how- 
ever, Since the main point is clear. Veni Madhav is clearly understood 
on both sides of the river as a four-armed Vishnu accompanied by a 
four-armed Laksmi, and there is every indication that he would have 
been so understood in Sur’s time, even if there 1s no precise way of 
attesting to the age of the image now installed in the temple in Allahabad. 

Thereby hangs the tale. For if Sur did compose his Veni Madhav 
poem on a visit to the sangam temple, he nonetheless found no reason 
to greet the deity in his iconic form. He did not copy the image into 
words. This is what we hear instead: 


aT Are at 

wT fed wre Ht Hea amfata at afa et 
wt afer afearat afer Ta ait aad ort St 
ay a aft aca Bray art aft set 
We We at aft af ofa aea faa a ot 
ated om att Frama at on ofa a 
ata At Wa Wa Am WA HoH IAT 

OT at aa aafa Prac fefa det aaa i 


Hail to Madhav’s Braid, the confluence of rivers 
That he mercifully manifested in the world 
to give a way for those who'd lost the way. 
tis as if Trivikram, the Triple-Victory Lord, 
Knowing this Kali age to be a harsh. crooked king 
Whose body is adorned with armies of evil, 
unsheathed his sword against him. in anger: 
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With Mount Meru for a hilt, glistening with great waters 
and purchased at enormous cost—- 
That Triple Confluence! How the waves of its body glint, 
and the blade of its current is so very sharp 
That the merest sight of it conquers Yama’s soldiers— 
Greeks, Kapalikas, Jains. 
They take its one name as their boat and flee, 
leaving their hells for a fine peaceful realm. 
Heavenly damsels observe that water war 
with lovely faces and lotus eyes, 
Raise a great uproar among themselves, says Sur, 
and with their hands bear garlands 
for the river of Narayan. 


It’s a wonderful poem and it is full of the celebration of-a particular 
place, the triveni sarigam, yet there is nothing besides the name itself 
to root that place in the temple of Veni Madhav or its cults. Rather, Sur 
constructs a vast and vastly different icon in which the trine Ganges— 
‘that Tnple Confluence’ (trisangama), braided from the Ganges, the 
Jamuna, and the Sarasvati—becomes a great sword to Trivikram, ‘the 
Triple Victory Lord.’ So the triple nature of the sangam as sword 
actually seems to cause us to bypass Veni Madhav, turning him into 
another form of Vishnu, Trivikram. Wielding the hilt of this massive 
weapon—the Himalayas (‘Mount Meru,’ meru, v. 5)—and using it to 
slash straight through the North Indian plains, he defeats the crooked- 
ness (kutila, v. 3) of the Kali age by drawing it back into a unity, as 
the metaphor of the braid suggests. In the process, Trivikram too 1s 
transfigured, for he comprehends not the three levels of the cosmos, 
as classically he should, but the three sorts of heretics who symbolize 
the confused dispersion of the Kali age. These are the divisions ot 
Death’s enemy army: Greeks (barbarians), Kapilikas (scull-begging 
Shaivas), and the heterodox Jains (v. 7).” | ; 

In making the Ganges into Vishnu’s scinvtar, the poet e moe 
tage of the fact that dhar (v. 6, translated in v. 7) can mean bot e 
and ‘current,’ so I include both meanings in the translation. a co 
puns on nav (v. 8), which can mean either ‘name of boat, ae oe 
here mean both. The desperate enemies seize on that as their lirebo ale 
the name of Veni Madhav, that is, who is at once the confluence an 

, ‘os. they have oriented 
Vishnu himself. Foreigners, apostates, and heretics, y emai 
themselves to other ‘names,’ but in truth there is only one name: 
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name of Vishnu. When these lost souls flee (bhaje, v. 8) to that ‘one 
name’ as their refuge, their lifeboat, at the same time they ‘sing’ (bhaje) 
of Veni Madhav. For bhaje too 1s a pun. 

The ‘heavenly damsels’ (dibi sundari) who appear in the penuJtimate 
verse to celebrate all this provide the poet a way of pointing even more 
unambiguously to the One about whose name he has been speaking. 
For when, in a gesture that has for millennia fallen to such beauties, 
they present their garlands to the Ganges, they do so in the name of 
Narayan (naraini, v. 10). Narayani is one of the names of the Ganges, 
which it earned by originating in the heavens at the toe of Vishnu. This 
name, with which Sur concludes his poem, is thus appropriate to the 
heavenly damsels with whom the poet associates it. As to their ‘uproar’ 
(kulahala, v. 10) this may be the sound that 1s made when the Ganges 
and the Jamuna coalesce. But it is also the sounds we hear here—in 
this very composition. The first eight verses can be interpreted as the 
damsels’ uproar—and, of course, it is also the poet’s. And as we move 
on to the refrain, as in performance we must, this becomes our uproar 
as well, for we in the audience freely join in singing as the refrain 
comes around: jai ho jai madhav baini, ‘Hail to Madhav’s Braid!’ 

How self-referential: as the poet feeds the diction of the poem back 
into its refrain for a last time, causing the full composition to rest in 
its title, he seems to affirm that in his ‘naming’ he’s been letting us 
discover how the Ganges’ real name is Vishnu. She is Narayani, and 
Narayan (as we recall, moving on to the refrain) is Veni Madhav, who 
braids her together from the three tributary strands that make her what 
She 1s. 

Sur may well have sat in the temple at the sarigam when he com- 
posed this hymn, and he may well have addressed it to the deity 
installed there. I like to believe he did. But the verbal offering he makes 
is far from being a copy of anything he sees. If this poem is a verbal 
Icon, 11s not an ‘icon of an icon,’ the sort of thing Steven Hopkins 
sometimes sees in the place-specific stotras of Vedintadesgika. Instead 
itis its own icon, a fully transsubstantiated form; and for this reason, 
as Hopkins elsewhere reports of Desika’s language, it is as divine as 
any image.~* By situating itself as divine speech, by identifying its own 
uproar with the uproar of the ‘heavenly damsels’ (dibi sundari), this 
poem begs us to recognize it as being no less holy than the stone image 

that may have served as its occasion. A verbal icon, indeed. 


I] 


Sur’s Sudama 


‘Sur’s Sudama’ was first published in the Journal of Vaisnava Studies 
10:2 (2002), pp. 19-37, as part of the issue presented to John Braisted 
Carman on the occasion of his retirement from the faculty of the Harvard 
Divinity School. That issue built upon papers presented to John and Ineke 
Carman at the annual meeting of the Conference on Religion in South 
India, held at Mt. Holyoke College on 15-17 June 2001 and organized 
by John Cort and Indira Viswanathan Peterson. In explaining the genesis 
of Chapter 9, I have had occasion to record my gratitude to Daniel H. H. 
Ingalls, who was one of my principal teachers at Harvard. This chapter 
gives me a chance to offer similar thanks to John Carman, and at the end 
I extend my list of mentors to include some very significant others. 


This chapter began not as a text, but as a talk. It was offered to John 
Carman at a particular time of a particular day. The date was 17 June 
2001; the day was Sunday; and the time was 11:00 a.m. At that hour 
Christians filed into churches across America in anticipation (perhaps 
in dread) of a sermon that would be appropriate to Father's Day. 
Anticipating the ‘sermon’ I myself had been scheduled to give at that 
time on that day—namely, a talk that would somehow honor John 
Carman’s career by showing how it had touched my own—I thought 
I had better take cognizance of the particular moods implied by the 
instant itself. 

It seemed plain that under almost any other conditions, John Carman 
would far rather have been in the pews himself, surrounded by mem- 
bers of his family. Perhaps the best I could do would be to he 
a shadow of that in the gathering we actually had: friends an aistueey 
of John’s assembled under the generous roof of the annual Confgrence 
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on Religion in South India. So 1] began thinking in the direction of a 
Father's Day sermon that might be offered in this virtually Indian/ 
Hindu ‘church,’ if such a thing were ritually thinkable. For a text, the 
story of Sudama came quickly to mind. Here was a story about a 
husband and father. And not just about a father: it’s also about a 
curu, about families of learning, about remembering old school days. 
Finally, it’s a story about majesty and meekness, a central strand of 
John Carman’s work and a central strand of his personality. So I raced 
to the relevant scripture, John’s Majesty and Meekness, and began 
thumbing the index for references to Sudama.' He was absent, so I 
thought the time might truly be nght for drawing Sudama’s story into 
alignment with John’s, thereby attesting to the strange lagna of the 
moment. 

If you resist such evocations of a certain providentiality, please feel 
free to revert to the simple dictates of academic propriety. Just think 
of this as some poor student’s footnote to a book his teacher wrote. But 
it will be another kind of footnote too, a debt to another teacher, the 
great sixteenth-century Brajbhasa poet Surdas, and you’ll see him 
footnoting one of his own teachers, the author of the Bhdgavata Purana. 
Indeed, the guru parampara goes farther still, for the Bhagavata itself 
can be seen as a footnote on an older tradition, as represented in the 
Harivamsa and the Visnu Purdna. Ultimately, of course, ‘footnote’ is 
the wrong metaphor. Anthony Grafton has shown us that the footnote 
must be footnoted to Germany in the nineteenth century.” What we have 
here 1s much older than that. It’s a tradition of teaching, story-telling, 
and performance that takes us back at least 2000 years and invites us 
to tour the Indian subcontinent as we retrace its steps. 

In this chapter I will attempt to enter the performative world of 
Surdas in sixteenth-century North India, using the Sarsdgar’s poems 
about Sudama (Figure 10) to suggest how Sur marshaled the tradition 
to which he was heir for the sake of those who listened to his poems. 
In that way, it is a local exercise, and time-specific. But if we accept 
that the Bhagavata owes a significant debt to the Tamil South, then this 
is a North-South story, as well. And since the Bhagavata locates 
Sudima first in Ujjain (i.e., Avantipura), where he Studied, and then 
near Dvaraka, where he settled, it is also a Story of middle and west 
India. Thus our local, time-specific exercise opens onto a much' wider 


and longer vista, one that spans at least a millennium and reaches to 
most comers of India. 
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7 FiveS udama compositions (pads) in the Siirsdgar can be traced with 

fair certainty to the sixteenth century, when the poet to whom they are 
attributed must have lived. Hagiographical poems composed by 
Nabhadas and Hanramvyas around the end of the sixteenth century 
make it clear that the memory of Surdas was fresh, and we have a 
manuscript from Fatehpur, in eastern Rajasthan, that dates to 1582 CE 
and is full of Surdas poems. Nothing like the 5000 or so that had come 
to be attributed to Sur by the time the Kashi Nagaripracarini Sabha 
published its widely-used edition of the Sursdgar in 1948, but still, a 
goodly number, some 239 in all; and the Fatehpur manuscript reveals 
itself as part of an editorial project that was already well begun. It 
apparently draws together three separate and sometimes disparate 
earlier anthologies where Surdas poems appear. Three of the five 
poems we will explore can be found in the Fatehpur manuscript, two 
of them more than once. The second and fourth do not appear there, but 
they can be found, respectively, in eight and six manuscnpts written 
before 1700. Their spread is wide enough that we can be tolerably sure 
they were also in circulation in the sixteenth century, along with the tno 
recorded at Fatehpur.’ 

Does this mean that we are hearing the voice of a single poet? Not 
at all. We are merely tuning in on a performance tradition that can be 
given a certain date. But if these poems were not all'composed by the 
master to whom they are attributed, then at least he was fortunate in 
having other poets listen carefully to the particular rhythms of his style. 
Therefore I will speak as if Surdas was the author of them all—‘author 
not in the twentieth-century sense, but still, in a manner that would do 
honor to a genre where the name of the poet mattered in a deeply 


significant way.” 


The Story and Its Dispersion 


To hear Sur’s Sudama poems in anything like the way they would have 
been heard in the sixteenth century, we have to be at home with the 
basic story into which they tap. Clearly Sudama was a earnne nee 
among speakers of Brajbhasa at the time. He appears in Na . “ae 
Bhaktamal (1600-1625 CE) and not one but three poe ee 7 a 
composed independent Suddmacaritas late in the sixteent nai a 
We will return to that point in a moment, but for now let - H ie 
the fact that anyone with a Sansknit education would have ha s — 
to the oldest extant form of Sudama story, which we find in chapter 
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80-81 of the tenth book of the Bhdgavata Purana. The Bhdagavata 
appends Sudama’s story to its account of the miraculously rapid course 
in Vedic learning that was undertaken by Krishna and Balaram at 
the feet of their guru Sandipani in Ujjain. This episode, which follows 
their defeat of the evil Kams and initiates them into adult life, was a 
part of the standard Bhagavata tradition, attested in the Harivamsa and 
the Visnu Purana. To it the Bhagavata added a tale that bears all the 
marks of a popular yam, probably giving a Sanskrit redaction of what 
was circulating in the words of vernacular story-tellers, purveyors of 
hari katha. It’s a classic story of rags to riches, and the subject of the 
great transformation is exactly the person one would expect from the 
Bhagavata’s point of view: a good and faithful Brahmin. This, of 
course, is Sudama, who was also a pupil of Sandipani. 

Rupert Snell has done us the service of summarizing the Bhagavata’s 
version of the Sudama story in a valuable article published in 1992.° 
As Snell points out, the tale has not one climax but two, and the author 
of the Bhagavata parcels them out in such a way that each serves as 
the culmination of a chapter. Chapter 80 follows Sudama to his remark- 
able meeting with Krishna, where his meekness encounters Krishna’s 
majesty. Chapter 81 follows him on his equally miraculous journey 
home, where he is astonished to find that he has been visited with 


not a little majesty himself. The following is Snell’s summary of the 
Bhdgavata’s tale. 


Chapter 80. Sudama, a brahmin friend of Krsna and a penurious house- 
holder, lived an uncomplaining life of poverty with his wife, subsisting 
on whatever came his way; though clothed in rags and emaciated with 
hunger, he was free from desires and had complete control over his 
Senses (yitendriva). His wife reminded him many times of his friendship 
with Krsna, now ruling in Dvaraka, and suggested that he visit him in 
order to dispel his poverty: Krsna is after all a friend to brahmins and 
compassionate to all his devotees. Enthused at the prospect of darsana 
of his friend, Sudamia travelled to Dvaraka, taking with him a small gift 
of parched rice (prthuka) Wrapped ina scrap of cloth. He crossed the three 
checkposts of guards and the ramparts which surrounded the city, and 
entered the most splendid of the palaces of Krsna’s sixteen thousand 
queens. He was warmly received by Krsna. who personally washed his 
guest's feet and sprinkled the Washing Water on his own head. Rukmini 
waved achowrie over Sudama’s head while Krsna worshipped him with 
lamps and incense, offering him betel and the brahmin’s prerogative of 
the wiftota cow. Krsna’s queens marvelled 


sus a at this welcome, while he and 
Sudama reminisced about their childhood days. 
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Se edn ower 35 anarydnin ening Kiso to elie ha 
however mean, is valued if made with d si a oe : ne 
one ’ evotion. Krsna realised that 
Sudama, who was too abashed to present his humble gift, did not himself 
desire material wealth but had made this visit at the wish of his virtuous 
wite: he resolved to reward this selflessness. Krsna seized the parcel of 
rice and ate a handful with enthusiasm; but he was prevented from eating 
more by Rukmini, who insisted thata single handful had already ensured 
Sudama’s future prosperity. Royally feasted, Sudama returned home the 
following morning, full of grateful wonder at Krsna’s exhibition of grace 
(which he attributed to his caste status as a brahmin) and yet somewhat 
disconcerted at not having received any long-term improvement in his 
own economiic circumstances. He consoled himself with the thought that 
Krsna’s withholding material reward had doubtless been inspired bya 
compassionate desire not to tuma pauper’s head. Pondering this, Sudima 
reached his home, only to find it metamorphosed into a resplendent 
palace peopled by god-like attendants; his wife too was translated into 
a damsel] of celestial beauty, and Sudama was quick to attribute this 
reversal of lifelong misfortune to the grace of his lord Krsna, to whom 
he payed immediate homage. He was not, however, greatly attached to 
his new wealth, and was in any case soon granted the higher and more 
enduring reward of residence in Krsna’s paradise Vaikuntha. 


Clearly Sudama’s story was much told in Sur’s day, as the several 
surviving vernacular versions from that period attest. Perhaps its 
popularity had something to do with the rapid monetization that trans- 
formed the subcontinent’s economy in the centuries just preceding 
Sur’s. There seems to have been a new sense that wealth could be 
amassed quickly, and that it could happen in several social locations. 
Some Punjabi versions of the Sudama story, as if to jebiaas this view, 
promised an escape from poverty to anyone who read It. The fact that 
the story was set in Gujarat probably attested to perceptions about a 
certain market savvy in that part of India. Francoise Mallison shows 
how this sensibility affected versions of the story that circulated in 
Gujarat itself, and Marco Polo’s reference to the banking practices of 
Gujarati Brahmins make one wonder whether they might have ne 
famous for their pecuniary talent throughout the anaes be 
perhaps beyond.’ Not surprisingly, the earliest vernacular Su ama 
accounts to which I have seen reference are associated with Narasi 
Mehta, whose traditional dates fall in the fifteenth century—and of 
course, in Gujarat. Some of these appear to reflect a time or ihe 
that associated the Sudima story not with Krishna but with Shiva, Tor 
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80-81 of the tenth book of the Bhadgavata Purana. The Bhagavata 
appends Sudiima’s story to its account of the miraculously rapid course 
in Vedic learning that was undertaken by Krishna and Balaram at 
the feet of their guru Sandipani in Ujjain. This episode, which follows 
their defeat of the evil Kams and initiates them into adult life, was a 
part of the standard Bhagavata tradition, attested in the Harivamsa and 
the Visnu Purana. To it the Bhagavata added a tale that bears all the 
marks of a popular yarn, probably giving a Sansknit redaction of what 
was circulating in the words of vernacular story-tellers, purveyors of 
hari katha. \t’s a classic story of rags to riches, and the subject of the 
reat transformation is exactly the person one would expect from the 
Bhdgavata’s point of view: a good and faithful Brahmin. This, of 
course, is Sudama, who was also a pupil of Sandipani. 

Rupert Snell has done us the service of summarizing the Bhagavata’s 
version of the Sudama story in a valuable article published in 1992.° 
As Snell points out, the tale has not one climax but two, and the author 
of the Bhdgavata parcels them out in such a way that each serves as 
the culmination of a chapter. Chapter 80 follows Sudama to his remark- 
able meeting with Krishna, where his meekness encounters Krshna’s 
majesty. Chapter 81 follows him on his equally miraculous journey 
home, where he is astonished to find that he has been visited with 


not a little majesty himself. The following is Snell’s summary of the 
Bhagavata’s tale. 


Chapter 80. Sudama, a brahmin friend of Krsna and a penurious house- 
holder, lived an uncomplaining life of poverty with his wife, subsisting 
on whatever came his way; though clothed in rags and emaciated with 
hunger, he was free from desires and had complete control over his 
senses (itendriya). His wife reminded him many times of his friendship 
with Krsna, now ruling in Dvaraka, and suggested that he visit him in 
order to dispel his poverty: Krsna is after all a friend to brahmins and 
compassionate to all his devotees. Enthused at the prospect of darsana 
of his Criend, Sudamia travelled to Dvaraka, taking with him a small gift 
of parched rice (prthuka) wrapped in a scrap of cloth. He crossed the three 
checkposts of guards and the ramparts which surrounded the city, and 
entered the most splendid of the palaces of Krsna’s sixteen thousand 
queens. He was warmly received by Krsna. who personally washed his 
guests feet and sprinkled the Washing water on his own head. Rukmini 
waved a chowrie over Sudaima’s head while Krsna worshipped him with 
amps and Incense, offering him betel and the brahmin’s prerogative of 
the gittota cow. Krsna’s queens marvelled 


anes ae at this welcome, while he and 
Sudama reminisced about their childhood days. 
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She hae To ain enabling Kana o reals 
however mean, 18 valued if made with d " ae ena : oe 
ve é evotion. Krsna realised that 
Sudama, who was too abashed to present his humble gift, did not himself 
desire material wealth but had made this visit at the wish of his virtuous 
wile: he resolved to reward this selflessness. Krsna seized the parcel of 
rice and ate a handful with enthusiasm; but he was prevented from eating 
more by Rukmini, who insisted thata single handful had already ensured 
Sudama’s future prosperity. Royally feasted, Sudima returned home the 
following morning, full of grateful wonder at Krsna’s exhibition of grace 
(which he attributed to his caste status as a brahmin) and yet somewhat 
disconcerted at not having received any long-term improvement in his 
own economic circumstances. He consoled himself with the thought that 
Krsna’s withholding material reward had doubtless been inspired by a 
compassionate desire not to tua pauper’ s head. Pondering this, Sudima 
reached his home, only to find it metamorphosed into a resplendent 
palace peopled by god-like attendants; his wife too was translated into 
a damsel of celestial beauty, and Sudama was quick to attribute this 
reversal of lifelong misfortune to the grace of his lord Krsna, to whom 
he payed immediate homage. He was not, however, greatly attached to 
his new wealth, and was in any case soon granted the higher and more 
enduring reward of residence in Krsna’s paradise Vaikuntha. 


Clearly Sudama’s story was much told in Sur’s day, as the several 
surviving vermacular versions from that period attest. Perhaps its 
popularity had something to do with the rapid monetization that trans- 
formed the subcontinent’s economy in the centuries just preceding 
Sur’s. There seems to have been a new sense that wealth could be 
amassed quickly, and that it could happen in several social locations. 
Some Punjabi versions of the Sudami story, as if to as: this view, 
promised an escape from poverty to anyone who read it. The fact that 
the story was set in Gujarat probably attested to perceptions about a 
certain market savvy in that part of India. Frangoise Mallison shows 
how this sensibility affected versions of the story that circulated in 
Gujarat itself, and Marco Polo’s reference to the banking practices of 
Gujarati Brahmins make one wonder whether they might have ae 
famous for their pecuniary talent throughout the dere iain 
perhaps beyond.’ Not surprisingly, the earliest vernacular Sudama 
accounts to which I have seen reference are associated with Narasi 
Mehta, whose traditional dates fall in the fifteenth century—and ut 
course, in Gujarat. Some of these appear to reflect a time or angre 
that associated the Sudama story not with Krishna but with Shiva, for 
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Narasi Mehta’s poems about him can be called Sudamajina Kedara.® 
The temple in Porbandhar where he is venerated is indeed dedicated’ 
to Kedarniath and dates to the thirteenth century.’ 

But by the time the story circulated widely in North India, it did so 
in a decidedly Vaishnavite milieu. We have not one but two Sudama- 
caritas that survive in Brajbhasa from the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, by Narottamdas and Haldhardas, and there 1s also a Sudama- 
carita in caupai meter attributed to Nandadas.'° There is some possi- 
bility that Nandadas was initiated into the Vallabhite community by 
Vitthalnath, the son of Vallabhacarya, and Vitthalnath largely oversaw 
the development of the community’s major presence in Gujarat, so 
in those terms it might make sense that Nandadas was interested in 
telling Sudama’s story.’ But it clearly was known well beyond the 
Vallabha Sampraday. Trade connections between Gujarat and Braj are 
longstanding—we See them reflected in the ancient story of Knshna’s 
own westward migration after his defeat by Jarasandh—so it is no 
surprise to find Sudama in the Sursagar, even though, as I believe, he 
was not himself a Vallabhite initiate. And as we will see, whatever 
other forms of the story Sur knew, he almost certainly knew the 
Bhagavata’s, and expected at least some members of his audience to 
do the same. 


Sur’s Sudama 


I have promised to bring you five Sudima poems from the early strata 
of the Sirsagar. Commenting on them one by one, I hope to show how 
the poet (or poets) who fashioned these compositions brought ‘Sur’s 
Sudama’ to life before the eyes—or ears—of those who heard these 
songs. It will emerge at several crucial points that the poet is well aware 
of swimming in a tradition he did not himself create, and that he expects 
at least some of his hearers to be able to swim with him. If they know 
the Bhagavata Purana, whether as readets or as frequent hearers, they 
Will be borne along by a series of nuances of which others could not 
be aware. Doubtless the poems could be enjoyed without such knowl- 
edge, but their true deftness emerges only in that intertextual realm. 
Thus we have a situation in which the content of the poems appeals 
to a common heritage—both Krishna and Sudima emerged into ma- 
turity through their common education in Sandipani’s ashram—and the 


Way in which these Sirsdgar poems address that subject also resonates 
toa fine awareness of what has gone before. 
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These poems owe their shape to the labors of Kenneth Bryant, who 
has been assisted by several other scholars working in Vancouver and 
Seattle. The poems will be published along with Bryant’s critical 
apparatus as the second volume of Sir’s Ocean, which is forthcoming. 
I have written the first volume, which contains translation and com- 
mentary—again, with assistance from many others. I cite here the 
number (§) assigned to each poem in Sair’s Ocean, but as in Chapter 
9, | amplify that with the number that was used by the creators of the 
standard Nagaripracarini Sabha edition (NPS). Of course, individual 
poems can be substantially different in their Bryant and NPS versions, 
but these five compositions do at least appear in both places, which 
is not always the case. 

I will present the poems in narrative order, but I urge readers to 
remember that they are not, actually, a Sudamacarita in the normally 
accepted sense. They form no connected narrative. Rather, they are 
incidental lyrics, and were probably intended to be performed indepen- 
dently of one another. Indeed part of the listeners’ pleasure, especially 
early on in the performance of each, would have come from figuring 
out where each poem fits into the larger story. “Where am I?’, the hearer 
asks. 

We begin with the poem that the Nagaripracarini Sabha editors 
placed first among the five (§337, NPS 4843): 


aie a Wald GT a eH Md 
ate aft after & ga qa ae 4 agua 8 oa 
at & aor ee at SB sofa waa GI h aa 
a } aod ATT ANA Hes Sd Wd Pea Wd 
aaa we sen Boo saw fyat ad 
adg zg % ta wa ag tad 8 eet 3 oA 
os aga aug ve aga OH AT AME Si oT 
drat aha HE fa aot ae AN BAA IW Trad 
There’s still one thing I haven’t been able to say 
And it’s this, oh Brahmin: Dvaraka’s so close. 
Why don’t you go to the Lord of the Yadus there? 
Anyone who has a friend like handsome Syam— 
Sri’s husband grants every happiness to him. 
Considering he’s there, why laze around here. - 
my beloved, making your body weak and thin? 
They say he’s most compassionate, a treasury of mercy, 
father of all three worlds, knower of what’s within, 
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Someone who provides for his devotees’ every need, 
thrilled to have a tulsi leat in exchange. 

So leave your hesitation. Take some grains of rice, 
tie them in your garment, set off with the sun, 

And let your eyes, my dear, reap the satisfaction 
of seeing his lotus face open to a smile. 


Anyone who listens to this poem knows the answer to the question 
‘Where am 1?’ by the time the performer has arrived at the end of verse 
2. By that time mention has been made of Dvaraka and a Brahmin, and 
the audience knows that this is Sudama’s wife urging her husband to 
plead his poverty before Krishna, Lord of the Yadus. Later on—many 
verses later on—she notes his hesitation (v. 7), and Narottamdas’s 
Sudamacarita suggests that people loved to hear the details of how 
she’d been nagging him about it for years.' She does have a word for 
his laziness here (arasa, i.e., dlasya, v. 4), but that’s not really Sur’s 
point. This is truly a devotional poem. There may be only a little about 
Sudama’s meekness (v. 7), but there’s plenty about Krishna’s majesty 
(vv. 3-6). 

In the last verse Sudaima’s wife urges her husband to let his eyes 
reap a Satisfaction her own eyes cannot see. In the onginal, this 
is expressed in the language of attaining a goal or literally fruit 
(locana saphala karahu, v. 8), and the moment when it happens is 
almost classically a moment of darsan: Sudama will set eyes upon 
Krishna, and Krishna-will return this visual recognition with a smile. 
That smile is the last word in the poem (musukdta, v. 8); it brings true 
closure. 

There’s a lot going on at the end of this poem. Sur gives Krishna’s 
smile a modicum of poetic context by comparing it to the way a day- 
blooming lotus opens to the morning sun. Nothing could be more 
familiar than the comparison of Krishna’s face to a lotus, but here Sur 
inverts the standard expression ‘lotus face’ (kamal mukh) to give us 
literally a ‘face lotus’ (musa kamala, v.8), and this, in turn, he calibrates 
with the early morning departure that is urged on Sudima by his wife. 
Not only that, he encodes his own presence into this darsan scene. The 
term sury (Vv. 7) is a common designation for the sun, and that is its 
essential meaning here, but it is also a form of Sur’s own name and 
functions simultaneously as his signature. The unusual position of the 


signature in the penultimate line, rather than the last, draws attention 
to this pun. 
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The pos : characterized by a precise use of Krishna’s epithets. 
When Sudama’s wife alludes to Krishna’s role as king of Dvaraka, she 
uses his dynastic title ‘Lord of the Yadus’ (jadupati, v. 2). When she 
goes On to pee He ae however, she calls him a pati of a 
different sort: ‘Sri’s husband’ (sripari 
Krishna in a web of sre oh mtn Alaa sa ct 

eb ’ spons echoes her own 
situation and simultaneously connects him, as Vishnu, with the god- 
dess who is often understood as the inspiration for all his blessings to 
his devotees (bhagata, v. 6), material ones most especially.'? A string 
of other titles follows in verse 5, including the designation antarjami 
(‘knower of what’s within’), which promises that Krishna will have the 
sort of intuitive recognition of Sudama’s plight upon which his wife 
relies, given her husband’s reticence to ask anything for himself.!4 
Finally, there is a nice juxtaposition of the epithets Syam Sundar 
(‘handsome Syam,’ v. 3) and Sripati, which serves implicitly to place 
Krishna’s profligate, adolescent, man-about-town, Braj personality 
under the yoke of the more mature marmed man he has become at 
Dvaraka. Sudama’s wife now depends upon that. 

Given our ‘meekness and majesty’ theme, it’s worth drawing atten- 
tion to the rulsi leaf in verse 6. Did you notice it? Did you think it might 
be areference to the leaf that appears in that celebrated verse, Bhagavad 
Gita 9.26? 


ua qe me ae at A aaa raw 
Tee MEQTETIMA TATA: 
As translated by Barbara Stoler Miller, 


The leaf or flower or fruit or water 
that he offers with devotion, 

I take from the man of self-restraint 
in response to his devotion.’ 


How would we know if Sur was thinking of this verse, and what 


difference would it make? 


The first thing to notice is that Sur was not the first to quote the 


Bhagavad Gita in connection with the story of Sudama. The Bhagavata 
Purana itself chooses this verse as its point of departure, quoting it in 
full (BhP 10.81.4). In the poem at hand Sudama’s wife takes Te 
that opens the Gira’s Sloka, and then the Bhagavata s, and out i ee 
the tiny leaf that Vishnu loves best. And she doesn’t forget the res 
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the sloka, either. There bhakti surfaces twice, and we find it here as 
well: those devotees in verse 6 are bhagats (1.e., bhaktas). And the 
Gita’s echo continues: in the final verse Sudama’s eyes are promised 
their ‘fruit’ and Krishna’s face provides the flower. We have already 
highlighted one way in which the smile on Knishna’s face grants the 
poem its closure. Here, intertextually, is another. 

If one’s standards for Sur as a ‘translator’ are exacting, one may 
object that the fourth potential offering mentioned by the Gita—the 
water—is still absent from this scene. It’s always hazardous to deal in 
arguments from silence, but here too there may be a way to justify Sur’s 
practice. If in his mind he is following the Bhagavata’s telling of the 
Sudamia episode, his silence about the water offering might be attrib- 
uted to the fact that by this point in the story, a water offering has already 
been made. Knshna makes it when he welcomes Sudama—both with 
the tears of joy he sheds on that occasion (BhP 10.80.19, cf. §338.4 
below) and in the ceremony of washing his guest’s feet and then 
sprinkling some of the water over his own head (BhP 10.80.20). Of 
course, nothing in the language of the poem at hand alludes to this 
moment, but Sur’s characteristic precision leads one to wonder whether 
he might not have taken its existence into account—by his silence. 

Are you Satisfied that this poet knew what he was doing—or, to put 
it more cautiously, that a high standard could be expected of poems to 
Which the signature ‘Str’ was affixed in the sixteenth century? If so, 


I believe the next poem will reconfirm your impression (§338, NPS 
4846): 


at a dq ea aad 

aa ar aot sftemn faa aaa afa wa atx 

Bs IM aHay aT fread aaa AR anu aK 

fofé sat dart om AT gaa Hea He ofa cik 
ae WA Fe WF war AK Fe TA tk 

Q ait wat yaa & He wHel aaa ve uk 


Balaram’s brother saw him from afar— 

His boyhood friend Sridaima, but his face had grown sad 
and his body was wasted away. 

Seated on his couch in supreme contentment, 
tanned with a chowry by Rukmini at his side. 
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He jumped up and ran ina frenzy of welcome 
and his eyes welled up with tears when they met. 
Then, overjoyed, he sat him down on the throne 
and asked, ‘How are you? Relax, tell me all. 
What have you brought me?’ He laughed: ‘Let me have it. 
Why still hide it now, my friend?’ 
Seeing and touching and coming together in love— 
it left his heart with not the slightest care. 
Sur Says, the moment he started chewing the rice 
he remembered— 
and Kamala gripped his hand in fear. 


Once again we encounter a poem that reveals Sur’s detailed aware- 
ness of facets of the Sudama story that emerge in the Bhagavata 
Purana, some of which appear in the poem’s own narrative and some 
of which are telling in their absence. This time Sudama is given the 
alternate name Sridama (v. 2), which appears in the colophon to 
Bhagavata Purana 10.80 but not in the text itself. Krishna too is given 
a distinctive name. He is designated Balabir, that is, ‘Balaram’s brother’ 
(v. 1). 

As the poem develops, we come to understand that neither of these 
variants is accidental. The term bir, which means ‘brother’ as it 
appears in the title Balabir, can also mean ‘friend,’ and Sur gives it that 
usage when he repeats it in the emphatic rhyming position at the end 
of verse 6. Such a repetition is very unusual in the early Sursagar, and 
would normally be avoided. Is it a flaw? I don’t think so. First of all, 
it is not a flaw in the technical sense—that’s critically important to 
Sur—since bir is forged into a compound in verse 1, while it functions 
independently in verse 6. Furthermore, even if you regarded it as the 
same word, the meaning changes—from ‘brother’ to ‘friend. And | 
believe the poet is using this repetition consciously: to trigger his 
audience’s awareness of an aspect of the Bhagavata’s narrative that 
he prefers to omit, challenging them to see if they can supply the 


missing link. ; ; 
The key is found in the way the Bhagavata describes this moment, 


for it says that Krishna ‘embraced him as if he were his elder ae 
(parisvakto ‘grajo yatha’, BhP 10.80.26). This ee ae i 
brother by the friend is what Sur achieves verbally y : ‘aie 
second occurrence of the word bir—this time meaning frienc (Vv. A 

to be overlaid on its initial usage as ‘brother’ (v. 1). And in fact the 
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displacement is complete, since Sudama really /s his brother. He’s his 
guru-brother (guru bhai)! 1 don’t know whether the author of the 
Bhdgavata saw the fullness of this logic, but Sur clearly does. He 
names Krishna ‘brother’ at the outset, and even uses a term that in other 
contexts can refer to his brother (balabir = ‘Bala the hero’). Moreover, 
Balaram did actually accompany Krishna when he went to study in 
Sandipani’s ashram in the first place. So when Surdas slots his name 
into the rhyming position at the end of the first line, he 1s precisely 
preparing the way for everything that is going to come: the incredible 
Esau and Jacob moment, or Ram and Bharat moment, that the whole 
poem celebrates.’° 

And did you think you'd arrived at the poem’s climax by the time 
you got there? Did you think that was its full contract, and that the 
contract had been fulfilled once the faraway vision of the title line had 
been replaced by the embrace we witness in verse 7? If so, you were 
wrong. The poem does achieve that displacement of distance by pres- 
ence and, as we have seen, of brother by ‘brother,’ but these are only 
two of the displacements it achieves. We must still deal with that 
troubling last line. 

Here, once again, we meet the power of silence. We cannot appre- 
ciate the last line unless we remember that when Krishna seats Sudama 
on the couch, treating him as his long-lost brother, he dislodges not 
Balaram, who is only on the scene poetically, but Rukmini. She is the 
one who was actually sitting in that place before this bedraggled visitor 
arrived. The author of the Bhdagavata makes an explicit point of telling 
us so ina phrase that precedes the one we quoted a bit earlier. ‘He 
[Krishna] embraced him [Sudama] as if he were his elder brother 
[Balaram],” we heard, but that news is prefaced by another crucial bit 
of information: ‘replacing Sri [Rukmini] who was Seated on the bed’ 
(parvankastham srivam hitva, BhP 10.80.26). The Bhdgavata goes on 
to say that the women who were in attendance on the scene were 
seandalized by this behavior, or at least astonished. In fact, they are 
the ones who actually report what has happened and vive us the words 
We just quoted from the Bhdgavata. 

Of course, Sur doesn’t come out and tell us all this—that would spoil 
the tun. Instead, he points. His first hint comes in the way he introduces 
Sudama. He chooses the rather unusual designation Sridama (v. 2). In 
doing so, he putus subliminally on guard: we should be watching for 
a connection between the long-lost Brahmin and sri. The name Sudama 
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means literally ‘one whose allotment is aus 


3 picious’ or ‘one who has 
a Share of wealth,’ and as such it serves as 


aS Such a fine index to the Story 
as a Whole. But the term indicating the auspicious wealth in Sridama’s 


name 1S sri, and that, of course, is also a name for Vishnu’s wife, who 
appears here as Rukmini, When Krishna abandons her temporarily to 
embrace Sridama, then, the Brahmin becomes not only ‘the one whose 
allotment is auspicious’ but ‘the one who has Sti’s share.’ Thus the 
silent prophecy is fulfilled. 

The language of the penultimate verse drives the point home. ‘See- 
ing and touching’ (darasa parasa, v.7) are a standard enough way to 
speak of attaining an experience fully, but when Sur goes on to talk of 
‘coming together in love’ (aru paima samagama, v. 7), he uses a term 
(prema > paima) that poaches on amorous, even conjugal turf. And the 
same is true for samagama, which is also ‘coming together’ in a sexual 
fashion. No wonder the attendants, who are invisible here but present 
in the Bhdagavata, raise their eyebrows! 

But that is not the end of the story. As we know from the language 
of the poem itself, Knshna senses that his guest has brought some- 
thing, and as we know from the Bhadgavata, Krishna proceeds at this 
point to reach into Sudama’s garments and pull out the nce (BhP 
10.81.8). Perhaps that movement is the precise embrace or ‘coming 
together’ to which Sur refers in verse 7, for when we emerge in the 
final verse, Krishna has started chewing the rice. This sets the stage 
for the final revelation, and here the drama climaxes. Something 
happens. Someone remembers something. But what is it? The original 
Brajbhasa simply gives us the noun ‘remembrance’ (surati, v. 8) 
without telling us who has this recollection, so again we have to piece 


things together ourselves. . : 
The first and most obvious option is that Krishna remembers as he 


begins to chew the rice: 


Sur says, the moment he started chewing the rice 


he remembered— . 
and Kamala gripped his hand in fear. 


ost often told today. Krishna recalls how 

“ andipani’s 
when he and Sudima went looking for fuel at the request eee an 
wife and were marooned in the jungle overnight by a ‘ 


; ama lila that forms 
they had only a little bit of food with them. In the ee is ae 
a part of today’s rds lilds, in fact, we sometimes hear tha 


This is how the story is m 
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1 little stash of rice secret from Krshna when the two of them were 
hungry that night. This moment of miserliness is offered as the cause 
of his life-long poverty, a karmatic drag that comes to an end only when 
Krishna accepts (in fact, insists on taking) rice from him in Dvaraka. 
Yet neither the Bhdgavara nor Narottamdas seems to know this inter- 
pretation, and | doubt that Sur does either. In his version of the story, 
Krishna is just savoring the remembrance of old times as he chews, 
and Sudima’s hesitation about giving him the rice stems not from a 
sense of guilt but from a keen awareness of how paltry a gift it is, 
especially when it is being offered to a personage as splendid as 
Krishna has become. 

A second possibility is that the act of remembering, which the poem 
merely denotes by means of the unvarnished, unpossessed noun surati, 
belongs not to Knshna but to his wife. After all, the verse goes on to 
concer her actions even more dramatically than his: 


Sur says, the moment he started chewing the rice 
she remembered— 
and Kamala gripped his hand in fear. 
(karu pakaryau bhai bhira, v. 8). 


Kamala, the ‘lotus one,’ is Sri=Laksmi=Rukmini. Could it be that she 
remembers something that makes her afraid? 

Indeed she does, and again it is a knowledge of the Bhdgavata’s 
Story line (if not necessarily the Sanskrit text itself) that supplies the 
key. Rukmini is afraid because she remembers the rest of what Krishna 
said when he discovered Sudima’s rice. In recognition of the power 
of devotion and of a Brahmin’s humility, he affirmed that ‘The beaten 
rice will satisfy not just me but the entire universe’ (tarpayantyanga 
mam visvamete prthukatandulah, BhP 10.81.9). With his first taste of 
rice, he satisfies himself. Rukmini fears that if he were to take a second, 
he would fulfill his own pronouncement, Satisfying the cosmos and 
Inviting it to dissolve. Since Krishna actually is the entire cosmos, he 
has this power. So she grasps his hand: to restrain him and save the 


Wworld—and at the same time, at least as important, to save him for 
herself. 


Rupert Snell credits the ‘fresh viv 


its mushrooming importance in the | 
poeniis an extreme ex 
vathers the carefully | 


acity’ of the Sudama story with 
ate sixteenth century.!” If so, this 
ample of the genre. One is struck by the way Sur 
aid contours of a familiar, comfortable narrative 
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and proceeds to herd them over a Precipice. In retrospect, everythin 

in the poem leads forward to its sudden, final moment of mre Only 
the audience’s memory, by following the story beyond Ruan 
moment of terror, can make this crisis pass. And that would be yet a 
third interpretation of the memory upon which the poet insists in his 


final verse. It would refer to—and appeal to—the memory of the 
audience itself. 


Old House, New House, Guru’s House 


The poem we have just recited follows the Bhagavata in poking fun at 
women. In fact, it searches for ways to make the joke funny again. But 
lest we come away thinking that Sur’s men matter to him more than 
his women (Sudama displaces Sri), or that the guru-lineage trumps 
flesh and blood (Sudama displaces Balaram), we must remind our- 
selves that the Sudima story has a second climax. Sri does retum— 
Sudama’s Sri—and she’s very much the lady of the house. In the 
discourse that came to be collected under the title Sursagar, this 
appears not as a subsequent Stage of a single narrative but as an 
independent composition. We find it in the third poem in our set (§339, 
NPS 4854), as follows: 


Cat Ue Tal fat a 

nat aft at a gS oe amet fhe ora 
died faa aft wh ot aga tat aid 

3a yaa aaet ot AR aaa at aid 
faeiy 2q orm a tet fae aaa & ot 
Bag Bowe we A Aina aga aT A oh 
af oa adi wee a a g Re a 
Wea Gd ae ea & at H Ts aa a4 


He looked, the poor Brahmin, but it left him at a loss. 
His memory was clear, but he didn’t dare to ask 
what had happened to his old familiar home. 
He stood at a distance, dizzy-headed 
at the wondrous creation ahead: 
A lofty mansion with jeweled, gilded walls 
and charming balconies. . 
‘Have I been duped by some divine illusion 
or have I simply come to the wrong place? 
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1 little stash of mce secret from Krishna when the two of them were 
hungry that night. This moment of miserliness is offered as the cause 
of his life-long poverty, a karmatic drag that comes to an end only when 
Krishna accepts (in fact, insists on taking) rice from him in Dvaraka. 
Yet neither the Bhagavata nor Narottamdias seems to know this inter- 
pretation, and | doubt that Sur does either. In his version of the story, 
Krishna is just savoring the remembrance of old times as he chews, 
and Sudima’s hesitation about giving him the nce stems not from a 
sense of guilt but from a keen awareness of how paltry a gift it is, 
especially when it is being offered to a personage as splendid as 
Krishna has become. 

A second possibility is that the act of remembering, which the poem 
merely denotes by means of the unvarnished, unpossessed noun surati, 
belongs not to Krishna but to his wife. After all, the verse goes on to 
concern her actions even more dramatically than his: 


Sur says, the moment he started chewing the rice 
she remembered— 
and Kamala gripped his hand in fear. 
(karu pakaryau bhai bhira, v. 8). 


Kamala, the ‘lotus one,’ 1s Sri=Laksmi=Rukmini. Could it be that she 
remembers something that makes her afraid? 

Indeed she does, and again it is a knowledge of the Bhdgavata’s 
story line (if not necessanly the Sansknit text itself) that supplies the 
key. Rukmini is afraid because she remembers the rest of what Krishna 
said when he discovered Sudama’s rice. In recognition of the power 
of devotion and of a Brahmin’s humility, he affirmed that “The beaten 
rice will satisfy not just me but the entire universe’ (tarpayantyariga 
mam visvamete prthukatandulah, BhP 10.81.9). With his first taste of 
rice, he satisfies himself. Rukmini fears that if he were to take a second, 
he would fulfill his own pronouncement, satisfying the cosmos and 
inviting it to dissolve. Since Krishna actually is the entire cosmos, he 
has this power. So she yrasps his hand: to restrain him and save the 
world—and at the same time, at least as important, to save him for 
herself, 

Rupert Snell credits the ‘fresh vivacity’ of the Sudama story with 
US mushrooming importance in the late sixteenth century.!” If so, this 
poem is an extreme example of the genre. One is struck by the way Sur 
gathers the carefully laid contours of a familiar, comfortable narrative 
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and proceeds to herd them over a precipice. In retrospect, everythin 

in the poem leads forward to its sudden, final moment of ore Only 
the audience’s memory, by following the story beyond Rukmini’s 
moment of terror, can make this crisis pass. And that would be yet a 
third interpretation of the memory upon which the poet insists in his 


final verse. [t would refer to—and appeal to—the memory of the 
audience itself. 


Old House, New House, Guru’s House 


The poem we have just recited follows the Bhdgavata in poking fun at 
women. In fact, it Searches for ways to make the joke funny again. But 
lest we come away thinking that Sur’s men matter to him more than 
his women (Sudama displaces Sri), or that the guru-lineage trumps 
flesh and blood (Sudama displaces Balaram), we must remind our- 
selves that the Sudama story has a second climax. Sti does retumn— 
Sudama’s Sri—and she’s very much the lady of the house. In the 
discourse that came to be collected under the title Sarsagar, this 
appears not as a subsequent stage of a single narrative but as an 
independent composition. We find it in the third poem in our set (§339, 
NPS 4854), as follows: 


2a yf wht fia aA 

Wa Af ot TGS Ted aot He ora 
afd fara eft wah ort aga toa Ui 

wa waa adtet ont AR aaa at sia 
faey 2a grr & ate feed ama & omh 
frag Ht ore 7g Pa aia aed Gia at OT 
of aaa edi ae a a gy Ba afro 
qed Ga ve fa Fe | Te a oF 


He looked, the poor Brahmin, but it left him ata loss. 
His memory was clear, but he didn’t dare to ask 
what had happened to his old familiar home. 
He stood at a distance, dizzy-headed 
at the wondrous creation ahead: 
A lofty mansion with jeweled, gilded walls 
and charming balconies. 
‘Have I been duped by some divine illusion 
or have I simply come to the wrong place? 
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Searching for wealth has made me lose even the shade 
of the straw I labored so hard to thatch!’ 

Then his beautiful wife, says Sur, recognized her husband 
and descended from the house: 

‘Come, my dear, it’s all from Hari’s care. 
Come, set foot inside your home.’ 


This moment is also conjured up in the fourth poem of our sixteenth- 
century set ($340, NPS 4855): 


ye wt wad set we 

grit ox fore feral ae tal ag ales wae As 

are 4 ait ds al ae dale Gel Aad ze 

qi aa Hed gia Mh fa a oF ay aell Gent ge 
oh afd a4 os gt Get cét eF We |dt faust aS 
diet a fa sat salt fla vid fe at at cHealt He 


The Brahmin got confused as he looked at his house: 
Its style Was wrong and it was built all wrong. 
He wondered, he wavered, he felt fear: 
‘Either someone’s come and snatched away my place— 
some powerful person who chose to live here— 
Or else I've simply come to the wrong address. 
This must be Kailas, where they say Shiva lives! 
There's a saying among the wise that fate attacks the weak— 
well, I'm the perfect example. I’m like the lotus 
That left the wilderness to hide in open water 
and was burned by a golden sun, where once it had a jungle pond.’ 
At that very moment his wife descended: 
‘Darling, enter the manse!’ She lent him her hand. 
‘By the grace of Sur’s Dark Lord,’ she said, 
‘a wishing tree’s been planted at your door.’ 


[ love this descent-of-the-staircase theme, like something from a 
[940s movie. It’s a little different from the moment when Krishna 
rushes out to meet Sudimi—much more self-consciously decorous: 
these are the nouveaux riches, after all. But one can scarcely miss the 
analogy. And the poet has quite a time contrasting the plain old ghar 
($340.1) that Sudima expects with the fancy new grih (§340.7) that he 
actually tinds—the ‘manse.” Or better yet, the lofty dham that he steps 
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net te Conclusion of §339! These Wives—Krishna’s Sn and 
Sudama’s Sti—put up with a great deal, and they are handsome] 
rewarded for their pains. | : 


One poem remains ($341, NPS 4859 
Ql, and , 
Sudima’s speech: ), and it takes us directly into 


aM Gel a aay faq aa free a 

ha Say sa aR Teh og at at ae 
To Gad Wd Tam A aa data Par 
Ka it Fr wy ye fe a aaa 


Who else is there that knows me as he does? 

Who, my dear, but that kinsman to the wretched 
would even admit to being my friend? 

Here I am lowly, ragged, ugly, 
and there he is the Yadav king, 

Yet he raised me up as he did with Arjun 
and took me to his chest in an embrace. 

He rose from his throne, sat me there in honor, 
washed my feet with his very own hands, 

And asked how things are going for me at home, 
banishing any embarrassment. 

Then he loosened the knot in the cloth, 
put the rice-grains in his palm, 

and tossed them all into his mouth 

As he thought, Sur’s Lord, of the love he had for me 

when we lived away from home in our teacher’s house. 


Rather than commenting on this poem in anything like its original 
context, even in the brief way I have done just above, I would prefer 
to let the trail of memory wander back to where I began. The last soe 
verses of.this poem do evoke a memory—the memory of the guru's 
house—and it is that memory I would recall: the memory of my own 
Sandipani. I remember with deep gratitude the house of my guru and 
his wife, John and Ineke Carman. | remember also their extended 
house, the Center for the Study of World Religions at Harvard, atfec- 
tionately dubbed God’s Motel. | call to mind, with gratitude, two other 
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pairs of gurus who lived there: Wilfred and Muriel Smith, and Jarava 
Lal and Vimla Mehta. Each member of this quartet is illustrious, and 
in the latter pair Vimla Mehta was my teacher at least as much as her 
remarkable husband. Finally, in the spirit of Surdas, I call to mind the 
long and glorious lineage that John Carman represents, beginning with 
Ramanuja and ending with Norvin Hein. It has been a precious privi- 
lege to be welcomed into this ample ‘teacher’s house,’ and it was a 
special pleasure to celebrate it on Father’s Day, 2001. | 


FIGURE LO: Kris 
MRE TO: Krishna welcoming Sudima to Dvaraka 
day | 
Painted clay, Banaras. 
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Creative Enumeration in 
Sur’s Vinaya Poetry 


This chapter first took shape ina paper called ‘Signing Up for Salvation,’ 
which I presented at the International Conference on Indian Literatures 
hosted by the University of Chicago in April, 1986. ‘Creative Enumera- 
tion in the Vinaya Poetry of Siirdas,.’ its lineal descendent, was published 
among essays contributed to the Fourth International Conference on 
Early Literature in New Indo-Aryan Languages, held at the University 
of Cambridge in 1988. The citation is: Ronald Stuart McGregor, 
ed., Devotional Literature in South Asia: Current Research, 1985-1988 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), pp. 225-36. 


In one of the most compelling sections of Kenneth Bryant’s Poems to 
the Child-God: Structures and Strategies in the Poetry of Siirdas, he 
discusses what he calls ‘frames for the icon’.' The icon is that of the 
child Krishna, which serves as the focus for his study, and he goes on 
to describe these frames as ‘paratactic’ and ‘sequential’. By pairing the 
two adjectives, Bryant is pointing to the particular finesse with which 
Sur (using the name to refer to the collective author of poems in the 
Kashi Nagaripracarini Sabha edition of the Siirsdgar) makes use of 
sheer enumeration in building his poems. It is not, Bryant says, that Sur 
merely lists instances of a phenomenon to create a median sechon—- 
a body—tfor a poem whose structure is ‘thesis; examples; paaeu ae 
but that he shapes this list of instances to form a sequence uM ” 
create the possibility of a tighter summary contract than the hearer can 
envision when the poem begins.” 
With Net ean such 7 these, Bryant, like A. K. Ramanujan, 
forces us to pull away from the notion that in the poetry of bhakti we 
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have anything so simple and spontaneous as was thought to be the 
content of the Romantic Erlebnislyrik. First of all, it is clearly not raw 
experience that provides for a poem whatever structure it has.2 And 
secondly, it is not necessarily the freshness or idiosyncracy of an 
experience that gives a poem its worth. The lists Sur spins out are often 
conventional ones, and if one did not look too closely one might feel 
that the individual creativity and ‘folkishness’ that have often been 
taken as the hallmarks of bhakti verse had been altogether lost. The 
Hindi pad, which had seemed so well suited for its role as a vehicle 
of personal devotion, would then have been perverted in its function 
by the poet who is often considered to have used it best. As pro- 
grammed by him it might turn out to be as highly crafted, as impersonal, 
and in the end as precious a medium as any other in the span of Indian 
literature. 

To Sur’s enormous audience, for whom his verse has religious as 
well as literary import, such suppositions would seem to cut off the 
poetry from the poet’s own experience, and in so doing fly in the face 
of a tradition that has always attempted to hold these two together. It 
has never taken long, in any language in which bhakti is expressed, for 
anthologies of devotional poems to be followed by anthologies of 
poets’ lives: poetry and hagiography are twin garlands placed around 
the neck of the deity. Must we give up this close association? 

In certain sense, yes: the ‘life’ itself is a constructed one. As I have 
tried to show on earlier occasions, Sur’s biography reveals a craft less 
intricate than but fully as intentional as his poetry.* But in another 
sense, no. The carefully classified lists that shape a number of Sur’s 
poems typically arrive at their point of summation just when the poet’s 
signature—his ‘own voice’, ina sense we have yet to discover—enters 
his compositions. These lists and multiples, then, often turn out to have 
a personal reference that is distinctly appropriate to this genre, some- 
thing more than the achievement of closure and the attainment of a 
successful poetic contract. Conventional lists that in some sense have 
first-person conclusions may seem strange beasts—telephone books 
that look you in the eye—but just such a phenomenon is part of the 
venus of Sur's pads. 

The purpose of this chapter is to investigate several such lists as 
they occur in the vinaya sections of Sur’s poetry, that is, in poems that 
display what would seem to be a personal, petitionary stance on the part 
of the poet. The vinaya label, which was first applied to Sur’s poems 
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a century after the poet’: ifeti 
eine sincere ee dao oe . more than a little mis- 
anything but humble. Still, the vinaya - oy i ene oust 
useful function of distinguishing sao tema ae = 
corpus that involve the voice of a poetic ‘I’ and ee i ihe ae 
peakige se in which the poet 

assumes the persona of one or another participant in the mythology of 
Krishna or Ram. Vinaya poems are especially interesting for oti 
asking the question of whether there is such a thing as a oe. of 
bhakti’ ance they seem to involve the poet—the devotee, the bhakta— 
so directly.” The vinaya poems with which we will poncen ourselves 
here are some of the oldest in the Sursdgar. In fact, they were aan 
together in Sur manuscripts half a century before that title was applied 
to the collection as a whole. The sampling of ‘lists’ upon which we will 
draw takes us into the earliest strata of the Sursagar to which we have 
access—all of them are attested in the Fatehpur anthology dated to the 
equivalent of 1582 CE (J1)—and on that account, perhaps as close as 
we can come to the poet himself.® 

Let us begin with a list that seems almost as simple in its design as 
the proverbial telephone book (§399, NPS 135): 


wy wad & as OM ar 

aft vara fea qamie ae ye a GA aA 
pica al dat deel Weanit eas 

waa & wa Wea Bt Ht We aT TA 
gene H when oe Aula are oa 
qa a ae Roug wa | at aM 


They say you’re so giving, SO self-denying, Ram, 
That you offered Sudama the four fruits of life 
and to your guru you granted a son. 
Vibhisan: you gave him the land of Lanka 
to honor his early devotion to you. 
Ravan: his were the ten heads you severed 
simply by reaching for your bow. 
Prahlad: you fulfilled the vow he made; 
Indra, leader of the gods, you made a sage... 


The structure of the poem is quite obvious in its critically edited 
form, although there are variants in which that structure 1S seriously 
compromised. ! Clearly we are hearing a paean to the glories of Ram. 
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The first or second word of the poem, depending on the manuscript, is 
kahiyata, ‘They say’, and the list that follows serves time and again to 
confirm that what people have always said is true. Ram is indeed tyagi 
dani, ‘so giving, so self-denying’: Sur’s cascade of examples proves 
it. The poet does not restrict himself to recalling incidents connected 
with Ram in the sense of Ramacandra, either. Vibhisan, an ally of 
Ramacandra’s, is on his list, but so is Sudama, the boyhood friend of 
Krishna; so it is plain that Sur is using the name Ram in the generic 
sense so frequent in North Indian bhakti poetry. Here Ram means ‘God’ 
ina sense at least wide enough to embrace these two aspects of Vishnu. 
The guru who was granted a son is again on Knshna’s side of the 
ledger: he restored to life the son of Krishna’s teacher Sandipani. 
The examples of divine mercy that the poet calls to mind suggest 
breadth in another way, too. This time it is far more dramatic, for the 
next name on the list is that of Ravan. When we first hear it, our reflex 
is to understand it as having been introduced merely so that Sur can 
explain how forceful was the Lord’s intervention in worldly events on 
behalf of his devotee Vibhisan: Ram took up his own bow to make 
Vibhisan victorious over the brother from whom he had become es- 
tranged. Yet the positioning of Ravan’s name at the beginning of the 
phrase it governs aligns it with the names of Vibhisan and Krishna’s 
guru, suggesting that Ravan too ought to be understood as a recipient 
of divine grace. For indeed it is an article of Vaishnava faith that the 
touch of the Lord, even a touch that brings death, 1s sufficient to redeem 
even the worst of his enemies.® This, then, is still more powerful 
evidence that what ‘they say’ is true: God saves both friend and foe. 
In the next verse the poet makes this point yet again, as if to be sure 
we have understood. Here he lists two more targets of divine mercy, 
and they are again friend and foe. Prahlad is a willing devotee like 
Sudama, Sandipani, and Vibhisan, while Indra resembles Ravan as 
one who struggled against the Lord. In the battle at Mount Govardhan, 
he acknowledged Krishna as Lord only after an arduous, furious 
combat ended in defeat. This division of verse 5 into two parts—two 
more names on the list—recalls more than the typological division 
between Vibhisan and Ravan. It also brings echoes of the second verse, 
Which likewise served to list two names, and makes one wonder if the 
poetis moving in the direction of symmetry. If he were, this would be 
the penultimate verse, and its quickening of pace with reference to two 
preceding verses suggests this may be so. It is a sort of stretto, and 
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the experienced listener know 
that closure is at hand.” 


| Sure enough, the next word we hear—the 
signature—confirms that this is so. In a g 
signature comes at just this point, announcj 
connect it to the rest of the Syntax, that eve 
is what Surdas says. Indeed, commentato 
‘says’ without a second thought. Here, however, there is something 
unusual. The name Surdas is followed by the postposition kauri forcing 
it into precisely the sort of grammatical connection with the rest of the 
phrase that is usually lacking. Sur becomes himself some sort of object. 
The full phrase is saraddsa kauri kaha nithurai, ‘What is the cruelty 
pertaining to Surdas?’ That is, ‘Why this cruelty to Surdas?’ And the 
final words of the poem explain what this cruelty is: nainani hii ki hani, 
‘the lack of [his] very eyes’, or to be more precise, ‘an injury to the very 
eyes’! The whole verse, then, can be translated: 


S that in a pad this often Serves as a clue 


poet’s name, his oral 
reat number of pads the 
ng, even without a verb to 
ry other word in the poem 
rs usually supply the verb 


Surdas: how could you be so harsh with him— 
leaving him without his very eyes? 


Suddenly we see that this is not at all the sort of poem we thought. 
The ever-expanding catalogue of names that demonstrates the appro- 
priateness of the title tyagi dani has come to a screeching halt, and 
precisely with the last name on this list. It is more than convenience 
and convention that has caused the poet to place his name at the 
beginning of this line: he wants it there so that it will take its place 
on the roster, right at the beginning of the phrase it introduces, just 
like the names of Sudima, the guru, Vibhisan, Prahlad, and Indra 
before it. And that introduces a performative dimension. This is not 
mere accusation: the poet hopes that by putting his own name on the 
list—right here, in the most intensely lit spot in the poem—he can 
shame his Lord into granting him salvation like all the rest. ‘It is not 
too late’, he implies. ‘Take away my blindness and you can still keep 
your record clean.’ _ 

So in the end this poem is not just a list—or rather, it is certainly 
not the sort of list one finds in a telephone book. It is a gauntlet thrown 
down, a challenge to God to act. The alternation between ‘good guys 
and ‘bad guys’ that develops as the list lengthens leaves aren no 
excuse: regardless of whether Sur does or does not deserve = sts 
there must be a place for him on the list. In fact, there 1s a certain 
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peremptory sense in which, because the poem has now been con- 


structed, he has already given himself such a place. 

Here, then, is a variation of what Bryant calls a ‘mythological 
sequence’.!' Unlike the example he cites, one guided by the succession 
of Vishnu’s avatars, it does not proceed according to a fixed pattern. 
The poet does not make use of a definite sequence known to his 
audience. But he does choose from a range of very familiar examples, 
incidents in which Vishnu-Ram-Krishna displayed mercy. The range 
is not broad enough, however. The poet avers that the net of rescue 
must be spread still wider if it is to catch him, and he manages such 
a suggestion merely by constructing a list—and not even a strictly 
sequential one at that. 

A contrasting instance of the same type of poem is provided by 
$383 (NPS 37), which begins, ‘If Mohan adopts’. Here too the compo- 
sition appears to be built on the recalling, one by one, of several well- 
known examples in the vast array of magnalia dei that the poet could 
potentially adduce as proof of God’s protective power. We have Prahlad 
again (v. 5), and Indra, who is again called Surapati (‘captain of the 
gods’, v. 7), but this time it is not Indra’s own Salvation that is cele- 
brated but the salvation of those upon whom he unleashed his rainy 
wrath: the people of Gokul and their leader Nanda, Krishna’s foster- 
father (v. 8). The new entries are Draupadi (vv. 3-4) and Dhruv (v. 6), 
both faithful devotees of Vishnu, as are all those featured in the list. 

What 1s intriguing here is that, unlike the poem we have just con- 
sidered, a scanning of the left-hand margin—or better, a recalling of 
the beginning of each phrase—would not enable one to construct the 
relevant list. It is Woven into the syntax more delicately than that, and 
not merely because the position in which the names of the saved 
devotees are invoked has been changed from time to time. No, there 
is a definite principle of organization, and the title line proclaims it: 
these are devotees each of whom has been linked with God by a 
process of adoption (aiga karai). The Lord is here referred to as 
Mohan, ‘the Beguiler’, a title of Krishna, and those he has saved are 
identified by means of the blood relationships that defined them before 
they were adopted into a new sort of family. Hence we meet Draupadi 
as “Drupad’s daughter’ (v. 3); we hear of Dhruv as ‘Uttanapid’s son’ 
(v. 6). and Hiranyakasipu’s name sets the Stage for a mention of his 


: Poh ds a Sse hee oe 
son Prahlad (v. 5). Here is what happens as this list of adopted devotees 
VOWS: 
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a Gl Wet an at 


ta feat at a & rege free fee ARR 
aT Gr fare & we vert at ait fer feat 
ee AT TT ae ae gat 


If Mohan adopts someone as his own, 
Nota single hair on the head can be harmed 
even if the world is armed to oppose. 
With him to guard the modesty of Drupad’s daughter, 
who could steal away her clothes?— 
He broke the proud plans of Duryodhan 
by covering her with streams of cloth, 
HiranyakaSipu went down in weary defeat 
while Prahlad felt no shred of fear; 
And Uttaénapad’s son reigns unflinching to this day, 
shines with an unwavering light. 
The captain of the gods aimed his rage at Gokul, 
but what could his fury command? 
For Nanda’s master gave protection to Braj: 
his Mountain-Lifter fame filled the land. 
Since he earns his fame by shattering pride. 
how could he fail to show the lowly his love? 
Surdas says, by singing praises to that Lord 
one finds a place of refuge and is saved. 


The final incident in the list of ‘adoptions’, the Govardhan episode 
(vv. 7-8), is (not unexpectedly) the most complicated of the set. This 
time it is the protector, not the protected, who is introduced in terms 
of his family ties—‘captain of the gods’—but, like the other guardian 
figures listed before him, he too attacks his charges. This happens a 
the cowherding people of Braj turn away from him who had eae y 
been their chosen deity, and begin to worship Krishna by means . e 
mountain that represents him. For the first time since the oo 
Krishna is explicitly named as he comes on the scene—he is, of course, 
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the Mountain-Lifter—but, like Indra, he is also designated by means 
of his relation to his wards. He is identified as Nanda’s thakur: ‘Nanda’s 
master’ literally, but perhaps also Nanda’s personal household god. In 
Brajbhisa this is a familiar, even affectionate, term of reference, since 
one tends one’s family images, often called thakurs, with a tenderness 
that frequently approximates the care that parents lavish on their chil- 
dren. And though Nanda’s fhakur is his master, he is indeed also his 
son, since the Mountain-Lifter is Krishna. This incident, then, both fits 
the paradigm established earlier and goes beyond it. Knshna does 
intervene as a guardian when the old family relationships between 
gods and humans fall apart, but his intervention is from within: he is 
genuinely a member of the family he saves. Or so it appears. The truth 
is that the paradigm is fully apt and the list intact, since quite unknown 
to Nanda, Krishna is not his natural but his adopted son. 

Once again, then, the list that Sur builds develops a density that 
woes much beyond parataxis. One associates the greatest extent of 
this density, as in the case of the stretto, with the penultimate line of 
the pud: the final line normally provides resolution and relaxation, as 
in music. But here we have not one line to go but two after this dense 
complication. The experienced listener will still expect a full couplet 
at the end of verse 8, since pads usually have an even number of verses 
even if, as here, the end-rhyme is constant throughout the poem. (When 
the rhyme varies from couplet to couplet, an even number of lines is 
absolutely required.) And if symmetry 1s again to prevail, as it did in 
the earlier poem, a two-verse ‘summation’ will be required to match 
the two-verse ‘thesis’ propounded at the beginning of the poem. The 
intervening verses are already well balanced, with two-line episodes 
occupying verses 3-4 and 7-8 and single verses inserted between 
them at the ‘centre’ of the poem (vv. 5-6), each relating a separate 
incident. 

All this suggests that a couplet is still to come, but even so the poet 
keeps his listeners guessing. He first summarizes with the words 
“Since he earns his fame by shattering pride’, and then asks a question: 
‘How could he fail to show the lowly his love?’ (v. 9). The verb that 
ends the line, bisarai, which means in general ‘forget’ and is here 
translated ‘fail’, is one that Sur frequently uses as the very last word 
mM poems of this sort. It is the poet’s eternal lament: ‘how could he 
forget me?’ Buta further verse is still to come: a disappointingly 
bland one. it seems, since it appears to dismiss the question that has 
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just been raised as a merely rhetorical one. ‘How could he fail to show 
the lowly his love?’ He can’t. Theref. 


ore the following affirmation: 
Surdas Says, by singing praises to that Lord, 
one finds a place of refuge and is saved: 


or alternatively, 


To sing the praises of Surdas’ Lord 
is to finda place of refuge and be saved; 


while there is still a third way of possibly understanding this verse: 


Surdas, singing praises to that Lord, 
has found a place of refuge and is saved. 


The syntax of Brajbhasa poetry is sufficiently elastic to accommo- 
date all three translations, and the last is perhaps most interesting. It 
raises the possibility, once again, that the poet himself is to be under- 
stood as the final cipher in the column, the last example on the list. The 
absence of definitive syntax governing the introduction of the poet’s 
signature into his poem makes it possible to understand him not only 
as its narrator but as an important part of its subject-matter. And if 
there is performative utterance here, its effect is to bind the Lord into 
adopting the poet ‘as his own’ by declaring that the act of singing about 
him is what brings salvation. That, after all, is what Sur has been doing, 
So it is unthinkable that he should not be the beneficiary of divine love. 
His stance is not combative this time—quite the contrary—but the 
effect is much the same. He smuggles his way to Salvation by means 
of the list he has constructed; he adopts himself into the field of events 
that his own poem describes. 

This, then, is a list of devotees who were saved—‘good guys’. Sur 
insinuates himself into their number by adopting the devotee’s stance: 
he sings his obedient song. We have also seen a list that combines 
these worthy recipients of salvation with a sprinkling of enemies 
redeemed to salvation by their very contact with God, even if in combat. 
Now let us look at a third type, equally common, in which Sur builds 
a list exclusively constructed of ‘bad guys’ —reprobates who nonethe- 
less became the recipients of divine attention. ate 

The personalities involved in the next list are so well ane 
literature of bhakti that there is no need for the poet to supply ally 
narrative about them. Their names alone, even their occupational titles, 
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are sufficient to establish their identities. This makes them the bane of 
4 translator’s existence, for they are as unfamiliar to most English 
speakers as they are familiar to speakers of Indian languages. They are 
the stuff of which glossaries are made: 


Ajamil: the Brahmin who deserted his family and ran off with a 
prostitute, but who happened to call out tor help to his son Narayan as 
he was dying and received instead the ministrations of his son’s 
namesake, Vishnu (Narayan) himself; 

the hunter: Guha, who despite birth outside of caste and the nature 
of his livelihood, which required him to purchase his own survival at 
the expense of others, was drawn into the army that served Ram in his 
forest wanderings and became the recipient of his saving grace, even 
as an aboriginal; 

the prostitute: Pingala, who was accepted into Ram’s fold when she 
reconsidered a life misspent, despite years of living in sin; or who, as 
another version has it, came to salvation only because she happened 
to teach her parrot the syllable ‘Ram’ (which meant that she pro- 
nounced the saving name frequently just to get the bird to speak); and 


the vulture: Jatayu, a member of the most heinous species of animals 
but a creature who was regarded by Ram as having leapt far above the 
deserts of his karma because he lost his life trying to save Sita from 
being abducted by Ravan. 


Note how these personalities are arrayed in the following poem: 


aq ha & aT Re eT 

faa gy Yo mMfde qarg aay aay ort 

wa ge AH at ateat oT Oare ale ard 

fen 4 fade mag Heaey ae ae ae gan 

ama ya fra ear q AX aaa aged 

Had at We offal A a ad faa 

Those others with whom my heart sang out for help 

Have been redeemed by you, Govind Gosain. 
You've taken them on as your own, 


And this is how they served you: at some uncharted moment 
your name chanced to pass across their lips 
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And that would send you scurrying, merciful one, 
to summon each of them to your side. 
Ajyamil—he’s great friend of mine. 
As he walked along, I talked with him, 
And master, what can I say? 
Ile didn’t whisper even a word of it to you. 
Other names are also written on your list— 
hunter, harlot, vulture—and I’ve added another: 
One more sinner to make a Council of Five, 
but when his time came, you forgot this Sir. 
The shame of it—I could die! 


This time the list is less constitutive of the structure of the poem than 
of its content, and even that is not entirely overt. We do not understand 
until the end—and with a surprise—that a list is being built, though the 
intriguing phrase with which the poem begins, ‘Those others’, suggests 
something is afoot. Another oddity is that the poet addresses himself 
to his Lord in the second line as Govind Gosain, an appellation that is 
infrequent in the Sursagar and that increasingly suggests, as the poem 
proceeds, some landowner or petty monarch, someone who would 
customarily be known by a forename and sumame, the latter indicating 
his station (Gosain = Master). At first the poet relates himself to ‘those 
others’ with whom he ought to stand as a general group: others who 
have received favor while he, as we suspect from the beginning, has 
been passed over. It is particularly Ajamil, the worst of the lot, that he 
claims as his close associate, and we hear him bluster and despair as 
things pass from an oral to a written medium (kagara, cithi, v. 7) and 
still he is not counted within the charmed circle of sinners whom 
Govind Gosiain has accepted. The penultimate line nses to a sudden 
stretto as three more names are added to the list. a 

In the last line the poet plays his final card. He says that he is dying 
of shame to have been excluded from the ‘five sinners’ (parica patitani, 
v. 8), and we see that the group with which he has associated oe 
since the beginning forms a pavicdyat of sorts. Four have spies seh 
listed, both in the poem and in the document that is placed be a 
Govind Gosiin (they are, in essence, the same) and as the poet reveals 
e have the fifth. Thus in yet another way he seems 


his own Signature, W 7 : | 
: e into the magic ledger of salvation by enrolling 


to have forced his nam ee 
himself in a poem of his own composition. 


‘ctarical individual of the 
Of course, the person so enrolled is not a historical individu 
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sort most easily conceived in the modern West. We are not talking 
about a ‘personal’ dimension that could be glossed as ‘private’. We are 
not in the realm of individual autobiography here, perhaps not even in 
the poem that makes mention of blindness, Sur’s trademark. For the 
blindness he describes seems more an admission of spiritual deformity 
than physical, and that he shares with many of the rest of us.}3 No, the 
poet is using a generalized ‘himself’ precisely as an example of what 
must be true in some dimension for everyone. The signature required 
by a pad provides Sur with a chance to inject into his poems an element 
of subjectivity or reflexivity—an ‘]’—that is potentially inclusive of us 
all, all the people who are his audience. That is why he so often styles 
himself the worst of sinners: so that he, the speaker, may come to 
represent the limiting case that places all his hearers somewhere inside 
the pale of divine mercy at whose boundary he stands. The implication 
is that if Sur can be saved, so can anyone. And the method by which 
this salvation occurs is the very singing of the poem, as he sometimes 
explicitly says.'* This is how Sur adds his name to the list of those who 
have experienced the divine presence, and it is the medium that he 
shares with his audience. 

The function of the list in Sur’s vinaya poetry 1s not just to establish 
some genus of which the poet wants to be included as a member. It is 
also a Self-distancing device. Unpoetic, even: it creates the impression 
that the poet 1s merely a receiver of what is given, a transmitter of 
tradition. He is just reporting what ‘they say’ (kahiyata). The passivity 
he projects has the effect of moving him in the direction of his hearers, 
for this, after all, is the position they occupy in relation to him. As the 
lists roll. on, he seems to join his audience. The sense is that he too is 
merely taking it all in; they know the content of these lists as much as 
he does. . 

Once this bond of receptivity has been established, Sur’s exercise 
of the night to append his signature to a poem takes on a dramatic 
potential. When he speaks as ‘Sur’ he is speaking not just for himself 
but tor his whole audience: for anyone who has been listening to this 
extended, pattered recital. When he jumps back into the poem with 
the ‘night of signature’, he has the possibility of taking the rest of us 
with him. As he does so, he is Speaking for himself not in some 
narrowly autobiographical sense but in amore broadly reflexive sense— 
tor all our selves, for anvone who participates with him in achieving, 
by understanding, the closure of the poem he has created. His self— 
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his reflexivity, the relentlessness with which he fo 
on himself—becomes potentially the Selfhood, re 
of every hearer. 

Maybe this happens somehow j ; 
rise poetry eee 1S ie Bue sr . suet mek 
relation to that sort of engagement psaueen ae nae eee 

as , Others, and God that 
bhakti is said to describe. Like a poem—and really this is synecdoche 
more than simile—bhakti creates community as it emerges. One person’s 
possession by God does not exclude others, it draws them in: yet the 
communality of devotion does not dilute it. The experience of bhakti is 
SO intense as to Seem more pointed than that of an individual ego, SO 
although our experience of it has much to do with our sense of what it 
is to be an integer, a self, our language for it is appropriately displaced: 
we name it by the name of God. Insofar as the peculiarly intense 
interaction between list and signature in Sur’s vinaya poems illumi- 
nates this dynamic, such a dialectic deserves to be seen as something 
that has especially to do with bhakti. I doubt that it has to do exclusively 
with bhakti, and it surely does not exhaust the field of bhakti poetics. 
But perhaps it highlights what must somehow be there for bhakti poetry 
to exist. 


cuses the message 
flexivity, and focus 


13 
Why Surdas Went Blind 


This chapter originally appeared in the Journal of Vaisnava Studies 1:2 
(1993), pp. 62-78. and grew out of an oral presentation J made to the 
conjoint Religion Departments of Barnard College and Columbia Univer- 
sity in January, 1985. I offer more extended reflections on the meaning 
of blindness in the hagiography and poetry of Surdas in chapter 1 of Sar 
Das: Poet, Singer, Saint and in chapter 1 of the introduction to Sur’s 
Ocean. 


A wonderful time to be in India is for the celebration of Krishna’s 
birthday, which usually falls in late August or early September. Even 
Banaras, whichis really Shiva’s town, goes all out for Krsnajanmastami, 
and in the bazaars you can find everything you need to celebrate this 
great day—dolls; little ferris wheels; they even sell miniature Banaras 
mailboxes, with the pin code carefully painted in. 

But most of all, of course, there are religious objects. The most 
prominent, undoubtedly, is a simple image of Krishna himself holding 
up a ball of butter, his favorite food (Figure 11), but you may also find 
a companion piece of exactly the same style and dimension. This 
is Surdas, the poet whose songs of the child Krishna are the most 
celebrated in all of North India (Figure 12). Sur’s hymns to Krishna 
Were composed in Brajbhasa, the dialect spoken in the Braj region 
south of Delhi, where Krishna is said to have passed his youth, and 
they are absolutely legion. Tradition says that there are 125,000 of 
them, and the largest manuscript of the Siarsdgar contains almost 
10,000 poemis, which is plenty to satisfy the average reader.' The size 
of the corpus, both real and reputed, attests to Sur’s importance. He 
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FIGURE 11: Infant Krishna holding a FIGURE 12: Surdas with ekrar. 
ball of butter. Painted clay, Banaras. Painted clay, Banaras. 


is held up as one of the two greatest poets in Hindi and his Sursagar 
comes closer than any other work to serving as the vernacular Bible 
for Krishna worship in North India. People know these songs by heart. 
They sing them in temples, homes, and schools; in informal devotional 
gatherings; in fields and stores as they go about their work. 

Take a look at our Banaras ‘birthday’ Surdas. Fancy he isn’t, but 
then, he only costs a few rupees. He wears the sacred thread, signifying 
that he belongs to one of three upper-caste groupings: legend has it that 
he was a Brahmin. He has a cute little cap, an iconographic hint of the 
sectarian community to which he is said to have belonged—people who 
look to the sixteenth-century theologian Vallabhacarya as their guru 
and, indeed, as an incarnation of Krishna himself. The mark on Sur’s 
forehead confirms his identification. Its shape is intended to show that 
Sur was a follower of Vallabha. In his right hand he carries a little 
clacker, for percussion, and with his left he plays the one-stringed 
ektar, simplest of instruments and the one traditionally ascribed to him. 
But most important of all is a feature that you might not notice if you 
didn’t know to look. The eyes of any Hindu icon are arguably its most 
essential part; they are often painted or implanted on the image is : 
special ceremony designed to bring the icon to life. Yet if ie ia 
carefully at Surdas’s eyes, you will see that he has none. For - be 
the great blind poet of North India, patron of every blind singer 
indeed every blind person who followed after him. 
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Blindness is no sacrament in Indian society. On the contrary, it is 
distinctly inauspicious and is often regarded as the fruit of bad karma, 
a recompense for misdeeds in past lives. Some religious organizations 
go so far as to refuse initiation to the blind. So in encountering a blind 
person one may be at a loss to know what form of address to use. It 
would be cruel and impolite to refer to the deformity directly, but there 
is always a safe option. One can call such a person Surdas (or if it is 
a woman, Siirdasi) and know that the reference to blindness comes in 
the form of a compliment. For Sur is regarded not just as a poet and 
singer but as a Saint as well. Often, in fact, he is depicted with a halo 
(Figure 13). People feel that his descriptions of Krishna’s world were 
so inspired that he must have had direct access to the divine realm. The 
poster-art depiction of Sur that is most popular today shows him 
serenading the god himself (Figure 14). 

Now Sur was supposed to have been blind from birth. Yet the best 
evidence available to us denies this. In fact, the evidence indicates 
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FIGURE 13: Surdas plucking a drone instrument (tambard). 
Chromolithograph created by ‘Vallabha’ (Braj Vallabh Mishra) 
in 1979 to honor the five-hundredth anniversary of the 
traditionally observed birth of Surdas. 
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FIGURE 14: Surdas sings for Krishna. 
Poster illustration printed by S.S. Brajbasi & Sons, Bombay. 
Photograph courtesy of the University of Washington Piess. 


that for most of his life, at least, he could see perfectly well. The earliest 
testimony to Sur that can be found outside the Sarsdgar makes no 
mention of blindness. This is the citation in the Bhaktamal of Nabhadas, 
which dates to about 1600 CE. As we know from Chapter 2, this 
‘Garland of Devotees’ has a way of highlighting the most striking 
features of the saints it describes. The strident, forceful Kabir, for 
example, is portrayed as someone who had no tolerance for the hypo- 
critical niceties of external religion, and the courageous Mirabai 1s 
praised for just that—her absence of fear.” But when Nabhadas speaks 
of Sur, what he brings front and center is the quality of Sur’s poetry, 
not his blindness.2 What seems to have set Sur apart was that other 
poets flocked to him, as they have for hundreds of years since. We do 
hear, in one tantalizing phrase, about a ‘divine vision’ (dibi disti) that 
Sur is supposed to have had, but that is a long way from saying he was 
blind.* 

By contrast to this, the Sarsagar itself has many references to Sur’s 
blindness, but the trick is that they have all been added fairly recently 
If one picks up the currently standard Kashi J aan see 
edition, one will find a poem, for instance, 1n which Sur depicts pe 
as a depraved blind man—a beggar, presumably—who stands ee 
his Lord’s door and sings, hoping to attract a gift of mer See 
In another poem he complains that his two eyes are no &© aD hardly 
the Creator for his condition, since hearing Krishna’s name can 
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compare with really seeing him.® And there are other poems in the 
broader Sur corpus that actually say he was blind from birth.’ 

But these, as I say, are relatively recent poems. When you ferret 
out old manuscripts of the Siirsdgar, which usually contain far fewer 
poems than the Nagaripracarini Sabha’s 5000, all of these clear and 
distinct references to Sur’s blindness simply disappear. It turns out 
that these blind-man poems must have been added to the Svrsdgar two 
hundred years or so after the oldest surviving manuscript was written, 
and many seem to be even more recent than that. No blind poet jumps 
out from the earliest levels of the Si#rsa@gar—certainly no one blind 
from birth. 

This leaves us with a big, obvious question: Why was it that Sur 
went blind? Who blinded him? When? With what motive? In short, if 
Sur was not blind himself—or only very late in his life—then what does 


his blindness mean? 


Physical Blindness 


Before we leave the words of the poet, however—or the words he is 
supposed to have said—we had better be sure of our facts. Is there a 
possibility that he was partially blind, or that he became increasingly 
blind as he got older? Many people in India do suffer this fate, and 
in Sur’s day the situation would have been even more extreme than 
It IS now. 

To most people, the idea that Sur was only sort of blind is anathema. 
To deny that this poet was blind from birth, and thereby to rob his 
depictions of Krishna of their absolutely unpolluted, ethereal quality, 
Is for Some people almost as shocking as it would be to many Chris- 
tans to question the virgin birth of Jesus. Yet there is a small group 
of liberal Sur scholars who are willing to admit that Sur may only have 
gone blind late in life. This has the obvious advantage of explaining 
in Secular terms how Sur could have had a knowledge of the massive 
visual detail that he habitually injects into his poems of Krishna, while 
holding onto the notion that he was in some sense blind. Several 
scholars of this inclination were delighted to learn of a heretofore 
unknown composition that | came across in my manuscript searches 
Which had Sur's signature and bore the refrain or title line proclaiming 
aja hon andha—* Now | am blind.’ Now, and not before. 

Untortunately, the evidence is not as conclusive as all that. While 
the manuscript is more authentic than it might appear at first glance, 
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the meaning of the poem raises a number of 
the manuscript in question. 

| found this poem in a manuscri 
City’ lterally—that is, Nagpur, n 
VS 1793, or 1736 CE. That mak 
oldest extant manuscript contai 
somewhat better than one migh 


questions. Let us consider 


pt that was written at Ahipur, ‘Snake 
ear Jodhpur in Rajasthan. The date is 
es it 154 years more recent than the 
ning Sur’s poems. But its pedigree is 


S01 t think on the basis of that. In general 
it 18 true that the older a Sur Manuscript is, the more trustworthy 


Because the Stirsagar was an oral as well as a written tradition, and 
because it consisted of independent poems, its size and form were 
malleable. So it expanded at a regular rate over the years, as the 
manuscripts show, and the older, smaller manuscnpts seem on a 
variety of indices to be closer to the source than their larger, later 
cousins. The situation is more like geological Stratigraphy than what 
one might expect on the basis of classical Lachmannian principles of 
textual analysis. 

But there are a few relatively late manuscripts that have a better 
claim to authenticity than most because they represent special lodes 
in the ore, so to speak, and the Ahipur manuscript is one of these. It 
was written and preserved by the Dadi Panth, a group that often kept 
pretty much to itself over the years, and that means this poem attributed 
to Sur might well come from an older stratum of Surana than its date 
indicates. It would also explain why it was never absorbed into the 
mainstream of the Siarsagar—why it did not take a place, for instance, 
in the Nagaripracarini Sabha edition that everybody reads today.° 

No, the real problem is not with the poem’s pedigree—it may be 
quite old—but with what it says. Here is the poem: 


aq at at et ama 4 da 
Aa He WA Yad Ael Gad 
ara av ata faces @a 
BN Aa wid Bled ed 
ea Ha TE TIA oa 
fi fag & aa HA oe 
ay wa fagar oa 
qeara a wd wes fe 
at afte yen TA ad 
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Now I am blind: ] have shunned Hari’s name. 
My hair has turned white with illusions and delusions 
that have wrung me through till nothing makes sense. 
Skin shriveled, posture bent, teeth gone; 
my eyes emil a Stream of tears; 
my friends, a stream of blame. 
Those eyes once ranged as free as a cat’s, 
but failed to measure the play of Time 
Like a false-eyed scarecrow failing to scatter 
the deer from the field of the mind. 
Surdas says, to live without a song for the Lord 
is courting death; his sledge stands poised 
above your waiting head.'° 


Clearly this poem is about much more than physical blindness. 
In a way, the title line says it all. It is not just “Now I am blind,’ but 
‘| have shunned Hari’s name.’ The aging that the poem describes 
seems real enough, but it is firmly linked to a spiritual decrepitude, 
and it is the spiritual blindness that really matters. Even the physical 
blindness—if it is actually there—is just one of the general marks of 
aging. When Sur Says, in a poem attested at a somewhat earlier date, 
that 


The eyes have turned blind, the ears do not hear, 
and the feet become tired when they walk,!! 


he is just repeating an old formula found in ApabhraméSa texts as many 
as eight centunes before: na sunaviti kanna na niyai nayanu na calanti 
calana na karanti kara, ‘The ears do not hear, the eye does not see, the 
legs do not walk, and the hands will not work.’ !” 

Does the Ahipur poem, then, refer to actual blindness, or is it just 
a stylized reference to aging? The fact that this poem belongs to a 
distinct genre, a subset of what is usually called vinaya or petitionary 
poetry, makes one suspect that the poet was actually using this con- 
vention to speak about spiritual blindness, for the eye failure he 
describes has to do with seeing Time—kal, a word that also means 
Death. And the deer that his stony eyes fail to scare away are predators 
ina mental landscape, not a physical one. Perhaps this very clear 
reference to Sur's blindness doesn’t concern physical blindness at 


ee if it does, the poet’s interest goes well beyond the physical 
realin, 
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This is undoubtedly the perspective we must bring to a much earl 
poem, which provides the Single convincing bit of svidcice & 
Surdas poems of the sixteenth century that the poet may indeed i 
gone blind at some point late in life. It is a poem we have ae 
considered in another context—a rhetorical one—but its thetoric a 
not necessary rob it of history. I am referring to the poem with which 
we began the last chapter, ‘They say you’ re so giving, So self-denying 
Ram’ (§399, NPS 135), which appears in the very earliest manuscript 


to display Surdas pads, J1. As you will recall, the poem ends with the 
following striking lament: 


Surdas: how could you be so harsh with him— 
leaving him without his very eyes? 


Clearly this is not disinterested autobiography. As we have seen, it 
is rhetorical and performative; it is /ild, like all the rest. And yet, there 
may be something more. One might indeed imagine a sighted poet 
asking for a gift of divine vision so that he could see the Lord with new 
eyes, but here something more basic may be implied. The poet appar- 
ently has no need to construct or explain the ‘capital’ of his failed 
eyesight: he seems to expect his audience to recognize it without being 
told. Maybe Sur is just begging for darsan, for revelation, asking to be 
relieved of the frustration of not being able to see his Lord, but the 
language in which he expresses his frustration sounds terribly down- 
to-earth. Maybe the poet who uttered these words—doubtless a cel- 
ebrated figure in the temple and perhaps court culture of his time—was 
now physically blind, after all. 


The Blindness Legends 


If this indeed was what happened, it was hardly the end of the story, 
Rather, it was the beginning. For the most eloquent testimony re Sur's 
blindness comes not from his ‘own’ poetry, where the vee ee 
faint, but from the hagiographical literature that began to build around 
him. Not at the beginning—not with Nabhadas—but by the ae 
get to the Caurasi Vaisnavan ki Vara Ree Oe eae 
Vaishnavas’) in the mid- or late seventeenth century. There ie i 
a clear, dramatic treatment of Surdas’s blindness, and ‘ ae a 
entirely different meaning from the one that emerges 2 ee aa 
have just surveyed. As you will recall from Chaptet ean 
Vaisnavan ki Varta is said to have been compiled by Gokulnath, 
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lived in the third generation after Vallabha, perhaps about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and it was amplified with a commentary 
written by Gokulnath’s nephew Hanray, probably several decades 
later. The work is clearly Vallabhite in perspective, and it is adamant 
about Sur’s blindness. As in the case of the poem from Ahipur, a 
definite connection is made between the poet’s blindness and his 
spiritual state, but this time the relationship is not direct but inverse. 
Sur’s blindness is not a stigma here, but a mark of grace. 

Let us consider the Varta’s life of Sur as we meet it in its pristine 
form, before Hariray’s commentary was added. As we begin, we find 
Sur on the banks of River Jamuna at a place south of Mathura called 
Gaughat, when Vallabha, his guru-to-be, arrives from farther east and 
disembarks. Sur is told of Vallabha’s arrival by one of his followers and 
resolves to meet the philosopher as soon as possible. After ascertaining 
the proper time through one of his disciples, he approaches Vallabha 
and prostrates himself before the master. Vallabha asks him to sing, 
which he does, and the song he chooses is one in that large series of 
laments and self-deprecations in which he throws himself upon Krishna’s 
mercy. In short, it is a poem just like the one we just heard. 

Vallabha is not pleased. ‘Sur,’ he says, ‘what is the point of such 
simpering? You should describe God’s playful story [bhagavallila] 
instead.'* Sur is nonplussed. He says he does not know what Vallabha 
Is talking about, at which point Vallabha tells him to go and bathe, and 
welcomes him back with a rite of initiation that makes him his pupil and 
a member of the Vallabhite community. Then he explains to Sur the 
whole of his Subodhini, his commentary on the Bhagavata Purana, the 
standard Krishnaite scripture in Sanskrit. At that point Sur’s eyes are 
opened, as it were, and he never gives voice to those pusillanimous 
complaints again. Instead he composes poems to explore various as- 
pects of the life of Krishna, the sort that would be appropniate to sing 
during the worship services conducted at the temples Vallabha was 
just then establishing at several important places in the Braj country. 
Indeed, we are told that Vallabha commissioned Sur to be one of the 
senor members of the select company that would generate the music 
appropriate for such ritual occasions, especially at the great temple atop 
Mount Govardhan. 

The story moves swiftly on from there, and a number of vignettes 
have to do with Sur's blindness. Early on, for instance, the great, 
Syneretically inclined Mughal emperor Akbar is said to have sought to 
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meet Sur—we explored facets 
fie decd ae ie ve a ane in Chapter 8—and Sur 
- Store ; ne, the poet says that his eyes 
are dying with thirst for the sight of Krishna. Akbar, cast in th 

. mee ; » Cas e role 
of the stral ght man, the literalist, asks how this is possible, which gives 
Sur an occasion to reply that the sort of eye he is speaking about is no 
ordinary eye. It IS an eye in God’s possession, and it has the special 
property of being constantly flooded with the sight of God, yet always 
thirsting for more. Akbar withdraws in wonder. 

Later on, Sur’s special eye serves a function that relates not directly 
to Knshna but to his followers. The Story concerns a merchant who 
owns a Store at the base of Mount Govardhan and caters to the pilgrim 
trade, but only masquerades as a genuine devotee himself. Each day 
he is careful to ask the first worshipers who descend from the temple 
on top of the mountain how the image of Krishna has been dressed that 
day by the priests in attendance. In subsequent conversations, then, it 
will seem that he himself made the early moming pilgrimage, and that 
is good for business. Surdas, however, has an eye that is blind to such 
worldly shows and he sees through the ruse. He threatens the shop- 
keeper with public exposure and financial ruin unless he becomes in 
actuality as faithful as he has always pretended to be. After long and 
humorous shillyshallying on the part of the greasy merchant, this pious 
blackmail finally succeeds. Sur’s perspicacious blindness earns Krishna 
another devotee, and the man’s life is transformed. 

When Hariray adds his commentary to the Varta, he amplifies these 
tales of blindness with still others. In particular, like Matthew and Luke 
in relation to Mark, he fills in the poet’s heretofore missing childhood. 
First we learn how Sur’s parents despised him when he emerged from 
the womb. When told of his son’s malady, his father, a poor Brahmin, 
openly wondered why God had sent him an affliction that would further 
deepen his poverty. We also hear how no one would speak to Sur as 
a child. But one day, after mice made off with two valuable gold se 
that a local grandee had given Sur’s father, the little boy ee 
his strange capacity of vision. He said that he would ee ie 
coins were if his parents would allow him to leave home. wae : y 
discovered this new talent, they were suddenly ie for him es d 
of course, but by then they had no choice. The coins were reveate 
the son released. ae 

As Sur wandered and sang, his miraculous power ol soe nti 
widely known, to the point that he had to hide it and flee! 
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Patrons grateful for his having located stolen cattle were busy building 
little palaces for the blind boy to live in. AS he thought about it, Sur 
decided that this kind of vision, the kind that found its way to gold and 
cattle, was ultimately no truer than what ordinary people possessed. So 
he resolved to do no more miracles. He picked up stakes, and slipped 
off to Braj alone. It was at Gaughat that he stopped, and there a purely 
musical, spiritual fame began to spread. Then he met Vallabha, and you 


know the rest. 


What Blindness Means 


By now we have the material we need to address head-on the question 
of why Sur went blind. The general picture, obviously enough, is that 
we live in the sort of world in which apparent blindness can be a 
disguise for real vision. By extension, what we think we see all about 
us is not really all that real at all. Indian philosophy and theology, 
including its Buddhist brand, have always had a component that takes 
iHusion, sleep, dream, and mental projection more seriously than we 
in the West have tended to do, and the figure of a poet natively wise 
enough to discriminate between what seems to be and what is, is a 
particularly attractive one. And indeed, like most poets of his period 
and ilk, Sur was the author of a number of compositions that describe 
the ravages of Maya—‘illusion,’ but not just illusion: the goddess of 
illusion, Krishna’s own brand of magic show.!4 

So that is one dimension, but it is not everything, and in fact the 
writings of Vallabha are very critical of anyone who would take this 
insight too far. For Vallabha the ‘real’ world is a part, an aspect of 
Krishna himself—not intrinsically deluding, but partial, dark, and in 
need of further illumination. Hence it is not out of place for Sur to have 
a perspicacity that can lead one to wealth in the physical sense, as the 
childhood stories illustrate, and in the Vallabhite community in general 
the wealth and resources of the world are not thought to be bad things, 
provided that they are properly husbanded. What Sur’s miraculous 
blindness does illustrate is that people tend to get out of touch with the 
real dynamics that make that wealth available. The greedy merchant, 
once Set nght with God, prospers all the more. 

Another dimension of this general theme emerges when one looks 
at other hagiographies of the period, and it is this: the scarcity that 
attends the lives of many saints is really just scarcity to worldly eyes. 
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These saints have no need to gather wealth around them because they 
have access to wealth whenever they want it, and God is not the sort 
of being who keeps a ledger to control a flow of resources whose sum 
is fixed and changeless. To the devotional mentality, the world of faith 
is better described by Keynes than by Adam Smith, so a singer-saint 
such as Narasi Mehta has limitless wealth at his command, so long as 
he is giving it away.!? It is the same for Sur. He too gives wealth away 
rather than gathering it for himself, and his blindness is a form of the 
apparent scarcity that so generally signals access to a different order 
of wealth in this type of hagiographical literature. 

But there is more. Sur’s scarcity is of a specific sort: he lacks sight. 
And the religious milieu in which his brand of scarcity exists is one 
in which Seeing is just about everything. I mentioned earlier that there 
are religious communities in India—the Radhasoamis, for example—- 
who are reluctant to initiate the blind into membership. The reason in 
the Radhasoami instance is that it is felt that the sight of one’s living 
guru is so fundamental to faith that blind people simply do not have 
access to the tools of salvation—or, as it is Sometimes put, the negative 
karmic load bore by blind people is so great that it is impossible for 
them to develop an intimate connection with a guru.!® However the 
matter is articulated, it is clear that blindness is interpreted as a curse, 
and one must just wait for the next life to be out from under it. 

This is scarcely less marked in popular Hinduism generally. Hin- 
duism as most people know it is an iconic faith in which the sight of 
God, in image form, conveys unequalled benefits as God stoops to 
acknowledge the sensory vocabulary that most sharply Structures our 
mental landscape—the visual. To the eyes of faith, Hindu images are 
alive; the most important are regarded as self-generated (svayambhu), 
not made; and to see them is just as important as to be seen by them. 
Eye contact is everything, the most fundamental thing that can shape 
the mind, and Hindus stand before their images—their gods—repeat- 
edly and for long periods of time simply in order to see. If you coi 
to ask someone if he or she had been to the temple that day, you might 
ask if that person had had darsan. Had she yet seen? Had she had a 

1S] ‘the deity that day? 
gers ra this es if you are blind? At the aeseniadie 
it means you will not find many blind people among the wors a 
,; ar ‘1 Hindu temples. But the story of Surdas 
thronged around images 1n | enn ae 
shows, if you can forgive the expression, that there 1: 
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that meets the eye. It shows that true sight is subtler than our gross 
vision, as poetry is subtler than prose—and therefore, on occasion, 
more revealing. And it shows that what is to be seen in an image really 
has more to do with poetry than prose, or, in another Hindu way of 
putting it, more with feeling than with fact. | | 

There is a story in the Varrd that illustrates this precisely, and we 
have already had occasion to refer to it in other contexts (pages 38-9, 
209-10). One day, it seems, Sur slipped away from his duties on Mount 
Govardhan to see the image of Krishna as Navanitapriyaji, the child 
who is fond of fresh butter, in the town where Krishna was brought up, 
Gokul. The image there was being tended by several of the grandsons 
of Vallabha that day, and they decided that they would put Sur’s divine 
eye to the test. They knew that Sur always seemed to be able to describe 
the image before which he sang exactly as it had been adorned that 
particular day, so they clothed the deity in such an unusual manner that 
they were sure Sur’s inner eye would falter. What they did was this: 
they decided not to clothe the image at all. They just draped him in pearl 
garlands and a few other ornaments. 

Of course, you know the result. Sur was all but blind to their 
mischief. Unflustered, he described the exact regalia of the day in song, 
only pausing to remark that it was an especially wonderful display. 
The title line of the song he is supposed to have sung says ‘Hey, I’ve 
seen Hari naked, all naked!,’ and people speak of that song today 
with an awe that suggests that Sur not only saw the minimalist dargan 
he described—he actually saw Krishna naked, period.!’ That kind of 
totally stripped vision ordinary people cannot have. It belongs to 
the person whose form of sight puts nothing between him or her and 
God. 

So this is the crucial test case for Sur’s blindness. It certifies the 
accuracy of his vision and the attunement of his feeling in the arena 
Where it counts. It makes one trust not only that Sur’s descriptions of 
Krishna are visually accurate, but that he has access to the full range 
of behavior that Krishna could possibly display. The poems of the 
early Siirsdgar were celebrated for their visual virtuosity, and as more 
and more were added, this reputation increased—if the quality of the 
poems did not. Furthermore, this visual acumen was touted for its 
naturalness (svabhavikra).'* Sur was the poet, more than any other, who 
saw Krishna in the things of this world and the things of this world in 
Krishna—who was able to bridge the gap between secular and sacred. 
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We was the one who excelled in reproducing the lisps and whimpers of 
a child’s speech, and the child—Everychild—was Krishna ae the 
one to report a dozen different games of jumping and playing ball And 
to take a particular example, it was he who noticed how little Indian 
boys feel about their hair, which js Customanily left uncut until the age 


of three or four. In a favorite poem he has little Krishna remonstrating 
with his mother as follows: 


fel a fe Za frat vg ae ame ahs aA 
led Ted Aretd a ot PRE ye Hata 
qa qo yfa aft ea finafa 2 a mea ah 


“Yasoda, when will my topknot grow? 
How many times have you made me drink my milk?— 
and still it’s so little. so small. 
You keep saying sometimes it will be thick and long— 
longer than brother Balaram’s. 
Comb it and braid it and wash it, you Say, 
and it’ll slither to the ground like a big black snake, 
But all the while you're after me with milk, milk, milk. 
You never give me bread and butter.’ 
Sur says, a taste of the childhood of these two— 
Hani and his brother, the Bearer of the Plow, 
is enough to make the three worlds reel.” 


If Sur could see that, together with all the other visual detail that 
Surrounds Krishna’s world, it had to be real—something more than 
merely phenomenal. The effect is not merely to certify the reality of 
that world from our perspective but to certify the reality of our world 
from the perspective of the divine. Sur’s blindness serves as a sort of 
two-way mirror. If his vision is for real, our actions and feelings— 
those that are baptized by being a part of Krishna’s vocabulary—are 
ultimately real too, just as Vallabha had insisted. Sur lacks the biased 
perspective that worldly vision implies, and for that reason his sightings 
of this world and of Krishna’s world in it never go out of focus. Nor 
do they intrude. Hence of all the vernacular poets whose works were 
illustrated with miniature paintings, it was only Sur who appears 1n the 
painting himself. Tucked away in a pavilion in one of the bottom 
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corners, the blind poet watches Krishna's world—even its most inti- 
mate aspects—without disturbing it.~" a 

One final point, and this takes us back inside the Vallabhite fold. In 
addition to all the rest, there is a sectarian reason for Sur’s blindness. 
You will recall that the Varta’s account of Sur is a tale of before and 
after. It shows how Sur was transformed by Vallabha’s tutelage from 
being a poet of this world who lamented his condition and yearned for 
Krishna, to being a poet who celebrated Krishna’s hidden but actual 
presence here. The Varta makes all his visions ultimately a poetic 
transcript of what Vallabha described. There is even a tortured attempt 
to show against all logic how a few words in one famous poem were 
directly inspired by something Vallabha once wrote in Sanskrit.2! In 
short, the Varta’s depiction of how Vallabha made Sur see turns 
everything Sur ever said after his great conversion into a product of 
grace—specifically Vallabha’s grace—rather than nature or works. If 
one believes what the Varta says, this is revealed poetry. It springs up 
sola eratia, for its verbal source is Vallabha’s word, which is that of 
Krishna himself, since Vallabha is understood by his followers to be 
Krishna’s ‘full avatar’ (parmdvatara). And its experiential analogue is 
Sur’s blind vision. 

For good historical reasons, however, not everyone always saw 
that Sur and Vallabha went so closely together. As I have argued in 
Chapters 8 and 9, | think there is ample reason to believe that the 
historical Surdas was never actually Vallabha’s pupil, and one of the 
rubbing points was that, unlike some of the other poets with whom the 
sect was eager to group him, Sur never made reference to his supposed 
guru in anything he sang. The author of the Vartd tries to meet this 
objection. He has some fall-guy ask ‘Sur the obvious question, ‘How 
come you never mention Vallabha?’ Sur comes back with the surpris- 
Ing answer that everything he ever sang about Krishna is really about 
Vallabha, too. Others find it necessary to have Sur spell out this 
connection—which he does, to serve their needs, with a poem contain- 
ing the word vallabha. The word means ‘beloved,’ and its plain refer- 
ence is to Krishna; vallabha is one of his titles. But it might also be 
interpreted as referring to the other Vallabha—Sur’s guru—who was 
known to his followers as the Krishna of the present age.”” 

The commentator Hariray, however, is unwilling to leave it at that. 
He takes this poem and does even more with it. And to see what he 
does, we had better take a look at the poem itself: 
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Waas-WyZ-sel fr Aq aT aig aaa 
arr att aa a at ard aa faa 


With firmness of faith I cling to these feet. 
But for the brilliance that shines from the moonlike 
toes of the Beloved, all the world would be dark. 
Those feet bring salvation; there is no other vessel 
in this worst of all ages that is separate from him. 
Any diverging, any doubleness, is darkness— 
so says Sur, a worthless disciple.”° 


Hariray argues that the doubleness (dvividhi, dubidhi) to which Sur 
refers is not the failure to give whole-hearted fealty to the beloved 
(vallabha), but the specific failure to recognize that the two possible 
references of vallabha—Knishna and Vallabha—are really one and the 
same. In paraphrasing, he supplies Sur a second time with what from 
the sectarian point of view is the ultimate meaning of his visual 
incapacity. He has him say, ‘I am blind to any difference between 
Govardhannath [that is, Krishna] and Vallabha.’ The implication is that 
if Sur, with his ethereal eye, could see no such distinction, there must 
not be one. Vallabha and Knshna may seem two distinct personalities 
to ordinary eyes—the one a philosopher, the other a mischievous 
divine child—but to Sur’s subtler vision they were one. 

] am not suggesting that Sur’s blindness was an invention of the 
Vallabha sect. On the contrary, I think it likely that stones of Sur’s 
blindness predated the drawing together of the Caurasi Vaisnavan ki 
Varta. The sect wanted to draw Vallabha into the orbit of an already 
famous blind saint by making it appear that it was Sur who, by a 
contrary motion, was drawn into Vallabha’s orbit. But once that move 
had been made, and once Sur had been fashioned into the kind of poet 
who would serve the theological and liturgical needs of the sect, there 
Was one more drop to be squeezed from the juicy fruit of his blindness. 
Just as the wide prestige of Sur’s name lent increased credibility to the 
community who adopted him, so his particular incapacity—or rather 
capacity—had something to contribute to the man supposedly respon- 
sible for the adoption. If Sur’s vision was uniquely to be trusted in 
relation to Krishna, then why should it not be trusted for Vallabha 
himself? Vallabha had other prophets to herald him, to be sure, but 
Sur’s testimony was so special it could not be ignored. 
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KABIR 


14 


The Received Kabir: 
Beginnings to Bly 


This chapter was written as an afterword to the revised and expanded 
edition of Robert Bly’s The Kabir Book, which was retitled Kabir: 
Ecstatic Poems (Boston: Beacon Press, 2004), pp. 77-102. Iam grateful 
to Brian Halley of Beacon Press and to Robert Bly himself for their 
invitation to contribute to the new version of this remarkable and influ- 
ential work, and to Linda Hess for an affectionate and challenging 
discussion of a draft. 


The Transcendental Bly 


Translations are rivers—their sources often hidden, their destinations 
potentially oceanic—but for all that, they have a true claim to history. 
The history I imagine for Robert Bly’s immensely influential transla- 
tions of Kabir connects them with the New England Transcendental- 
ists, especially Emerson and Thoreau. Here were men whose sense of 
human dignity and personal possibility, like Bly’s, led them to look 
beyond the shores of their own little Calvinist lake. They read the 
Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita. Thoreau took a copy of the Gitd 
with him when he retreated to Walden Pond. As winter came and 
workers broke Walden’s ice into blocks, he indulged the thought that 
some of those blocks might end up before ‘the sweltering inhabitants... 
of Madras and Bombay and Calcutta’—floating upstream, as it were, 
on the river that had brought him the transcendental wisdom of the Gira. 
Or rather, they dipped from the same well. 

The aquifer may have been the same, but the surface concourse 
between Calcutta and Walden was indirect. Thoreau read the Gitd not 
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in Sanskrit but in Charles Wilkins’ English translation of 1785. Bly’s 
Kabir is not so different. It reworks the ‘hopeless’ Victonian English 
of Rabindranath Tagore and Evelyn Underhill, which benefited from 
an earlier English translation by Ajit Kumar Chakravarty and like 
it was based on the Bengali-script version of Kshitimohan Sen.’ And 
that takes us back, finally, to the Hindi linguistic stream where Kabir 
himself swam as a weaver living in Banaras in the late fifteenth- 
century. Or almost. Actually a complex history of written and oral 
transmission fills the time that intervenes between Kabir’s death in 
about 1518 and the publication of Tagore and Underhill’s Songs of 
Kabir almost exactly four centuries later. 

It’s true, as Bly says, that most of what has been said about the 
historical Kabir is ‘rumors.’? Yet since the time Tagore translated 
Kabir, we’ ve come to know a good bit more about the conditions under 
which these rumors spread, and especially about the ways in which 
early anthologies of Kabir’s poetry took shape. That doesn’t get us back 
to ‘the real Kabir.’ Nothing ever will. But it does get us close enough 
that we can see how people saw him within a century of his own lifetime. 


The Early Collections 


Kabir had an enormous impact on the life of his times. As in the case 
of Ravidas, the leatherworker poet who was somewhat his junior, or 
Tulsidas, the liberal Brahmin whose Hindi version of the Ramdyana 
later became North India’s single most important religious text, the fact 
that he lived in Banaras meant worlds. It meant that his utterances 
could spread with a speed and authority that would otherwise have 
been hard to envision. Then as now, Banaras was a major center of 
learning, trade, and pilgrimage. Words spoken there had built-in reso- 
hance as students, businessmen, performers, and religious travelers 
moved in and out of the city to locations all over India and even beyond. 
It was the perfect pulpit. 

Evidently Kabir’s words were quite unforgettable. Within a century 
of his death people were writing them down many hundreds of miles 
away, 1 Rajasthan and the Punjab. They came in three literary forms, 
each rhymed and possessing distinctive metrical arrangements: 


|. dohas (two-liners) or sakhis (witnessings), also called saloks by 


the Sikhs—terse eplgrammatic couplets that can be either recited or 
sung: 
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2. ramainis—rhymed lyrics in caupdi meter that end in a couplet 
(doha), and 


3. pads (verses) or Sabdas (words)—sung compositions whose 
length could vary from four verses to twelve or more. Each begins with 
a title verse that also Serves as refrain. 


Only the last of these made it into the Sen>Tagore>Bly corpus to any 
perceptible degree, and because the medium definitely conditions the 
message, that’s important. What’s said cannot always be sung, and 
vice versa. Bly’s Kabir, moving with the dominant spint of the pad or 
sabda, 1s intrinsically lyrical, though other Kabirs manage to subvert 
the form, making the singing sing against itself. 

As this implies, medium and message are closely related but not the 
same, and in fact collections of Kabir’s poetry that have survived from 
the early years tend to display quite distinct personalities, depending 
on how and where they were sung and who was doing the collecting. 
The great divide emerges between collections that were made in west- 
central India—in Rajasthan or the Punjab—and those that were made 
farther east, nearer to Kabir’s own home in Banaras. The western 
Kabir 1s far more intimately, devotionally (bhakti) onmented than his 
eastern counterpart,’ though it would be wrong to paint the contrast 
black and white. East or west, Kabir retains a certain bodily focus and 
critical edge that sets him apart from other poet-saints of his time. 

Sull, the regional difference is important, and within the westem 
branch of the ‘family’ of remembered Kabirs one can discem an 
additional divide. Collections made by the Sikhs differ in their overall 
tone from those made by Vaishnavas, that is, worshipers of Knshna 
and Ram and their consorts.* The Sikhs’ Kabir often sounds like a 
down-to-earth householder, while the Vaishnava Kabir is more easily 
swayed by love’s intensity. ‘Intensity,’ in fact, 1s the term Bly uses to 
translate bhakti, and of all the poetry collected in the early stages, it 
is this western, Vaishnava Kabir who bears the closest relationship 
to his. 

The Banarsi Kabir is quite different. This 1s the Kabir remembered 
and indeed worshiped in the Kabir Panth—‘Kabir’s Path,’ a mixed 
community of ascetics and householders, mainly from humble back- 
grounds, who were responsible for assembling the poetry collected in 
a volume called the Bijak (‘Inventory’ of poems or ‘Guide’ to where 
treasure may be found). Here we find in much purer form the salty, 
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confrontational Kabir, the man of ‘rough rhetoric,’ as Linda Hess has 
said. He goads, he berates, he challenges. Confident of his own oral 
capacities, he dismisses anything written on paper along with the Sself- 
important personages who present themselves as eustodians of those 
dusty documents. Muslim or Hindu, Qazi or Brahmin, they’re all cut 
from the same cloth, and yogis are no better—maybe even worse. This 
Bijak Kabir makes precious little reference to any deities. Ram comes 
in—but only as a name, a general designation for God—and Krishna, 
like Shiva, is absent except in jest or in denial. As for goddesses like 
Durga or Shakti with their taste for blood-sacrifice, he treats them as 
enemies.” 

Oddly enough, the eastern manuscripts, the ones called Biyak, are 
much younger than their western counterparts. One might have thought 
that since Kabir came from Banaras (no dispute about that) the local 
traditions would have produced a longer record, but they did not. The 
earliest extant Bijak manuscript dates only to 1805. Perhaps the poor, 
lower-caste social location of the Kabir Panth—these were his people— 
made such a record impossible. In the early centunes, at least, its 
members would have been far less likely to be literate than those who 
transmitted the more catholic ‘western’ bhakti strand. Linda Hess and 
Shukdev Singh estimate that the Kabir-Panthis made their first struc- 
tured, written collections of Kabir poetry—the earliest Bijak—in the 
late seventeenth century, but there is no record to prove it.° 

The first Sikh collection of Kabir poems was apparently made in the 
early 1570s (the so-called Goindval Pothis)—fifty poems that swelled 
to 220 by 1604, when they were inscribed in the Sikhs’ Kartarpur 
Granth.’ These manuscripts attest to the fact that poems attributed 
to Kabir were sung alongside compositions of other poets, especially 
the Sikh Gurus themselves, in congregational worship, as they still 
are today. The first Vaishnava collection was smaller—fifteen poems, 
Which appear alongside those of other bhakti poets in a manuscript 
compiled in Fatehpur, near Jaipur (Rajasthan), in 1582.5 As we have 
seen, the manuscript is constructed in such a way as to make it clear 
that these poems formed part of a still earlier manuscript that the scribe/ 
editor was bringing into conversation with two others, the latter being 
much more consistently Vaishnava and oriented especially to Krishna. 
A Subsequent western collection, assembled for the liturgical use of 
followers of the poet-saint Dadt, who was a cotton-carder, dates to 
lOl4. and a number of other Dada-Panthi manuscripts anthologizing 
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Kabir appear in the course of the seventeenth century.” So we see 
that early on, Kabir found himself in quite diverse company. He was 
a linchpin in all kinds of anthologies of bhakti verse intended to be sung. 

It would be fair to ask how many poems included in The Kabir Book 
can be found in the early manuscripts we have just reviewed. This 
ought to give some sense of how well Bly’s Kabir corresponds to 
the Kabir at least some people knew and loved in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries—people who, like us, lived outside Banaras 
itself. Of the 44 poems published in the first edition of The Kabir Book, 
only a single one appears in the early, dated manuscripts that form the 
basis of Winand Callewaert’s The Millennium Kabir Vani—all of them 
‘western’ by that token. The golden poem is number 6, ‘Why should 
we two ever want to part?,’ which appears in the Rajasthani stream 
but not the Punjabi. This very low match is not Bly’s fault, of course— 
if it’s a fault at all. It just means that the Sen>Tagore>Bly lineage can’t 
rightly be regarded as giving us ‘the authentic songs’ that Tagore and 
Underhill believed it did.’° It makes us ask again what we might mean 
by ‘authentic,’ and how much that question really matters. 


Who was Kabir? 


There is na way of knowing who Kabir was apart from the history of 
his reception. As we have seen, that history 1s far from being just a fog, 
thank goodness, but it does encode a fundamental problem. Even if we 
grant that the Bijak owes its origins to an oral tradition that goes back 
much earlier than its manuscripts, how are we to deal with the fact that 
the western and easter traditions don’t converge on a Single group of 
poems, a corpus we could then take as representing the ‘real’ Kabir? 
This will always present us with a puzzle, and a similar set of puzzles 
emerge when we look at the legends surrounding Kabir’s life—legends 
that date back to the last years of the sixteenth century. Of course, there 
are those who say they know the sound of his voice. The great mid- 
twentieth-century scholar Hazariprasad Dvivedi was a good example 
of this, and many people accepted his bhakti version of Kabir, a 
personality he believed to have been shaped by the teaching Kabir 
received from his guru, the Brahmin reformer Ramanand.!! Others also 
know the sound of the Master’s voice. The blind Rajasthani performer 
Birjapurt Maharaj, celebrated for his renditions of Kabir, says, ‘If a 
vani (poem) has a deep meaning, then of course it is Kabir’s; if not it 
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is only an imitation.’ !2 Unfortunately, the Kabir who emerges from this 
act of determined listening turns out to be substantially different from 
Dvivedi’s. So it won’t do to say, as another scholar has, that we must 
‘take Kabir at his word and in his context.’'* Which word? Which 
context? 

Let’s start with Ramanand, since he is so important to anchoring 
Kabir in a lineage that will serve to define him. The hilarious story of 
Kabir’s initiation by Ramanand—he arranged for the great man liter- 
ally to stumble over him as he made his way to bathe in the Ganges 
at dawn—is one of the central motifs of his hagiography. ‘Ram!’ 
shouted Ramanand, and Kabir took it as his initiatory mantra. Tagore 
found Ramanand in one of the poems he translated from the set 
provided by Kshitimohan Sen, and it reassured him that this guru-pupil 
connection was a historical fact.'* But alas, a study of the old manu- 
scripts unearths this poem nowhere, nor is Ramanand’s name found 
in any of the other old poems, as one might have expected if he was 
so important for Kabir.’ 

Alhough the Kabir authority David Lorenzen disagrees, I find no 
way to resuscitate this connection from the hagiography, either. 
Ramanand solves too many problems on too little evidence. He sup- 
plies the missing link that would relate Kabir’s non-theist ‘eastern’ 
Banarsi side to the theist bhakti personality so prevalent in manuscripts 
that show up farther west. He locates Kabir in a specific monastic 
lineage—the Ramanandis’—while also providing the means for him to 
have come froma Muslim family, as his name suggests, and then later 
be aligned by conversion with a kind of bhakti that at least some 
Brahmins could call their own. It’s all too neat, and too unechoed in 
the poems themselves. I have to side with lower-caste critics who think 
the connection between Ramanand and Kabir was just a pious inven- 
lion, a way to deny Kabir his roots.!® 

Much more reliable is the general portrait given of Kabir in about 
1600 by Nabhadas in his Bhaktamal (‘Garland of Saints’), even though 
his commitnents too are Vaishnava and even specifically Ramanandi. 
It is tue that Nabhadas locates Kabir among the pupils of Ramanand 
Ina general listing he provides, but when he speaks of him directly, 
ny sectarian interest falls away. He says Kabir rejected the Brahmin 
formulations that defined caste distinctions, along with the six schools 
of “proper philosophy and the idea that a man’s life ought to follow 
‘certain sequence. These were the fundaments of a dharma of caste 
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and station (varndsrama dharma) that had become central to classical 
Brahminical thinking. According to Nabhadas, Kabir begged to differ. 
He believed it to be the exact opposite of true dharma if bhakti wasn’t 
present on the scene.'’ His trademark conviction was that organized 
religion was worthless. ‘Intensity,’ as Bly calls it, was all that mattered. 

Given his social location, it’s no surprise Kabir might take this 
position, and it’s notable that according to Nabhadas, he had no use for 
caste. As we learn from nota few of his poems, he was a Muslim weaver 
(julaha), low on the totem pole of status. No surprise, then, that he 
should be considered authoritative by communities who tended to share 
his humble position, and his admirers also included the Jats, Punjabi 
farmers who were the backbone of the Sikh community and evidently 
considered themselves outside the pale of varndsrama dharma.'® But 
let’s not forget that lots of other people evidently also heard the call— 
Vaishnavas, certainly, and even Brahmins. 

One important strand that emerges in early collections of Kabir’s 
poems tends to get somewhat obscured by the contexts in which they 
are typically performed, and we need to grant its due before leaving 
the ‘historical’ Kabir. This is the fundamental debt Kabir owed to 
a community of yogis called Naths, whose teaching crystallized an 
approach to the technology of bodily transformation that appears in his 
poetry time and again.!? It is hatha yoga, the stringent yoga of intense 
bodily discipline. Bly admits candidly that he steers clear of this 
dimension, which he refers to as ‘the whole matter of Sakti energy.’?” 
Yet as a system of thought and practice (one that Kabir himself never 
associates with Shakti), it seems to have been a key element in 
providing the sense of religious and metaphorical secunty we always 
associate with his name. 

To get a sense of it, let us turn again to the earliest dated manuscript. 
There we read about a certain upside-down well: 


om wat wt a ae A aed Pret ANe-< Tea 4 gag 
SH Het aa acted «= Ha AT Ht oteret 

free A wal we wre omg fave ote chert 

mora ws || Oe aA ag a Hale Har 


That water, so rare, so beyond being carried— 
one cannot get one’s fill. 
My thirst is great 
and won’t be slaked without Govind. 
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The well is above, 
the rope extends below: 
How can the watercarrier 
ever hope to draw? 

The water level drops, 
the waterpot grows heavy. 
The five watercarriers 
despair. 

The water is full 
of the teacher’s exhortations. 
But one who seeks refuge in Ram 
won’t drink—Kabir.! 


The ‘rare, unbearable water’ with which the poem begins almost 
certainly refers to introjected semen, sent up to the roof of the skull by 
means of yogic—perhaps Tantric—discipline. Because this water defies 
gravity, one cannot draw it with the senses (‘the five watercarmiers’), 
and for the same reason, one cannot get one’s fill. It is mysteriously 
heavy: it overtakes the body. Kabir seems to know the whole Nath Yogi 
routine, the husbanding of kundalini energies, and to be comfortable 
with it—at least verbally. Then comes the surpmnise. He says, in closing, 
that he won’t drink this water. Is he refusing the fulfillment of orgasm 
and ejaculation, as Tantric practitioners do? No, that’s not what the 
words say. They say instead that he refuses ‘the teacher’s exhorta- 
tions.’ He refuses to accept, as the Nath Yogis put it, that 


In the circle of ether is an inverted well that is the place of nectar. 
He who has a guru drinks his fill; he who has no guru goes thirsty.” 


Kabir would rather drink of Rim or Govind (Krishna). Time and 
again in poems from early manuscripts we meet this Kabir—a stalwart 
who seems to be bodily adept, a hatha yogi, yet who identifies instead 
with the subtle inner guru, the True Guru who is also Ram/Govind. It’s 
a bhakti reading of a Nath Yogi base: a form of ease, spontaneity, and 
honesty (sahaj) that’s simpler than the product of bodily hydraulics that 
Serves as its primary metaphor. That form of discipline, at least as an 


nee NE Ss ose Intang 23 
end in itself, is not for him.?? No wonder he can speak as he does about 
the yogis that fill the streets of Banaras: 


wT a aa am ooh ae dete anamin 
Tw Pee aT at eg a Mm yaa va ag 
He Hem ah feta ag wie ais a oh ate 
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47 0H ofa og 


fag ute wh atts ag a gat a 
wy faq fa fate og 


ae Fa Gt tue 86a 


Go naked if you want, 
Put on animal skins. 
What does it matter till you see the inward Ram? 


If the union yogis seek 
Came from roaming about in the buff, 
every deer in the forest would be saved. 


If shaving your head 
Spelled spiritual success, 
heaven would be filled with sheep. 


And brother, if holding back your seed 
Earned you a place in paradise, 
eunuchs would be the first to arrive. 


Kabir says: Listen brother, 
Without the name-of Ram 
who has ever won the spirit’s prize?” 


Kabir in the Stream of Translation 


We've been appealing to the earliest manuscripts in an attempt to 
approach the Kabir of history, and that’s all we can do. But we’ ve also 
seen that these manuscripts fail to speak in unison. There is no single 
Kabir. For all the stubborn sure-footedness built into his persona, he 
floats along on diverse streams of performance and reception. 

The range of communities who have embraced Kabir is immense— 
low-caste and high-caste, ascetics and householders, rickshaw drivers 
and CEOs, and famously the Muslims and Hindus who are said to have 
fought over the privilege of disposing of his bodily remains: “We’ll 
bury them.’ ‘No, we’ll burn them.’ As ‘the apostle of Hindu-Muslim 
unity’ Kabir became Exhibit A in the Indian government’s effort to 
encourage ‘national integration’—while simultaneously a place was 
being made for him in the canon of Urdu literature that officially 
Islamic Pakistan wanted to claim as its national heritage.” In 2003 
these two streams converged in a cassette tape in which Gulzar, the 
creator of several important Bombay film scripts, presents ‘Kabir 
by Abida,’ the brightest new star among Sufi performing artists in 
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Pakistan.2° And when human rights organizations staged a musical 
event in the cavernous sanctuary of the Riverside Church in New York 
to benefit Muslim victims of Hindu violence in Gujarat, whose verse 
do you think they sang? 

If Kabir remains a Signal presence along the Muslim-Hindu faultline, 
he is no less important in ongoing debates about social inequality, caste 
discrimination, and the overall coherence of Indian society. B.R. 
Ambedkar, the Columbia-educated Dalit (erstwhile ‘Untouchable’) 
who became the principal architect of India’s constitution and served 
throughout his life as the leading force in struggles to abolish caste 
and untouchability, used to mention Kabir as one of his prominent 
forebearers.”’ By contrast Hazariprasad Dvivedi, one of the country’s 
leading literary cntics, insisted that Kabir learned his bhakti from a 
forward-thinking Brahmin in a moment of ultimate self-transformation. 
Far from being a voice of dissent, he exemplified for Dvivedi the 
common humanity that could and ought to flower in a single broad 
stream of Indian culture that made social and religious differences 
irrelevant. In a moment that galvanized intellectual Delhi in the late 
1990s, the Dalit critic Dharmavir struck back. This Dvivedi thing, he 
said, turning Kabir into a Hindu and giving him good manners by 
subjugating him to a Brahmin, was all hogwash.”° 

So where do we put Bly in this controversial global-historical 
mishmash? Clearly his lineage binds him to Tagore, and that tends to 
make his Kabir hover at a safe distance above any sectarian or social 
fray. After all, Bly could strip away Tagore’s upholstery, but he was 
still left to choose among the pieces of furniture that Tagore had first 
selected. He was evidently less than thrilled with some of these. 
Compositions that required too much background; that seemed too 
long-winded; that were constructed as insoluble puzzles; that savored 
too much of drinking, madness, cosmology, or servitude; that were 
polluted by verbal whiffs of Christianity such as ‘salvation’ or ‘deliv- 
erance’—all these went out the window. Even the relatively few ex- 
amples of poems in which Kabir challenged the relevance of social 
distinctions Were consigned to the dustbin, along with poems that 
pointed to the importance of good company. What emerges is a Kabir 
Who stands for self-reliance (remember Emerson?), principled disobe- 
dience (remember Thoreau?), and a set of practices that honors the 


meeting of mind and body and celebrates the intense emotions that 
connect them (Bly himself). 
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Some of this instinctive editing on Bly’s part takes us much farther 
than Tagore in getting a feel for the Kabir we meet in earlier collections 
of his poetry than the one Sen provided for Tagore. And that goes a 
long way toward explaining how Bly could play such a crucial role 
in making Kabir a global household name. But the rest was achieved 
by poetic genius and by taking a fair number of chances—as Kabir 
evidently did, himself. 

A few newcomers mount the Stage as Bly digs in and imagines what 
Kabir might have said to speakers of English living five hundred years 
after his death. The vocabulary of sadness and pain—that old Buddhist 
word dukkha—is distinctively Americanized as ‘spintual flatness’ and 
‘constant depression.’ Banaras and Mathura are transformed into places 
Americans might more likely have heard of—Calcutta and Tibet—and 
Tagore’s “bowers and groves,’ still anchored in India, become ‘can- 
yons and pine mountains.’ The Rockies? Almost every Indic word gets 
translated. Tagore’s yogi (and Kabir’s) becomes a ‘spintual athlete,’ 
and ‘the Supreme Brahma’ comes out as ‘the Secret One inside us.’ 
Sound matters a lot. Puran kuran may tnp off the tongue in the orginal 
Hindi, but Tagore’s literal rendering, ‘the Purana and the Koran,’ 1s far 
too flat for Bly. Better we should see them as ‘the Sacred Books of the 
East’! Kabir, especially the Banarsi Kabir, had fun with his audiences, 
and Bly has fun with his.?? 

Sometimes you have to wonder if maybe he’s gone too far. Because 
the discriminating cakor bird is said to survive only on moonbeams, 
Bly gives it a try as an owl. That works well in the West but Indians 
may rebel, since for them the owl 1s a symbol of blank-eyed stupidity. 
A diamond changes to a ruby. In a valiant effort to give the leaf of a 
lotus its due, Bly calls the flower itself a ‘water rhubarb.’ As for the 
Hindu forehead mark so ubiquitously familiar in India, it comes out 
looking like ‘weird designs.’ The drone instrument tambiura, which 
Tagore couldn’t resist calling a lyre (because it accompanies the voice? 
because of the way it’s held?), goes a step further and emerges as a 
dulcimer. And the beautiful Guest who weaves in and out of The Kabir 
Book is even more elusive than Bly makes him seem. He’s cobbled 
together from various sources in Tagore’s translations and is nowhere 
to be found in originals—truly a guest!°° 

In other instances, however, Bly hits the original nail squarely on 
the head. He takes a disembodied ‘Lover’ at the end of one Tagore 
poem and turns him (her?) into ‘we.’ And when he reverses Tagore’s 
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‘He is I’ so that it comes out ‘I am he,’ it’s at least as good a translation 


of the original soham, and it sounds a whole lot better. Still, the weight 
of change leans plainly toward invention.*! 


Let’s not call these ‘errors in translation,’ though Bly himself 
suggests the phrase. Let’s say instead that they mark a meeting of 
minds that Bly just couldn’t resist. Our review of the very different 
ways Kabir has spoken over the centuries to other performers, other 
poets, shows that this is no anomaly. In the course of half a millennium 
many poets found themselves before audiences who were eager to 
hear the voice of Kabir, and they obliged by adding their own Kabirs 
to the common store. They must have felt they really spoke for him, 
like Bly. 

In the end, I think, some of the Kabir-Panthis had it nght. They 
pictured Kabir as a force beyond time, the archetypal opponent of the 
demiurge Kal, whose name means Time-and-Death.”” It’s Kabir versus 
Kal in the world as we know it, and with Bly at his side, Kabir will be 


around for a good long time. 


15 


Kabir in his Oldest 
Dated Manuscript 


‘Kabir in His Oldest Dated Manuscript’ is being published here for the 
first time. It owes its origin to a panel convened on 22 November 1998 
at the annual meeting of the American Academy of Religion to celebrate 
the 600" anniversary of the year in which Kabir is traditionally consid- 
ered to have been born. I am grateful to several persons in the audience, 
particularly John Carman, for their encouragement at that point, and to 
Gurinder Singh Mann, a fellow panelist, for enlightening discussions 
about several of the poems. Much later, in November 2003, Shukdeo 
Singh shared the fruits of his long experience reading manuscripts of 
Kabir and solved several intransigent problems of interpretation. 


600 years of Kabir—that was the landmark we came to in 1998, and 
the number has real majesty. As a commemorative marker for the year 
of Kabir’s birth, it carnes none of the difficult associations that would 
have come with 500, taking us back to Vasco da Gama’s arrival on the 
west coast of India. 600 is a fine multiple of 60, the age at which one 
can celebrate a life well spent. And it reminds us of another multiple 
of 60, too: the 120 years Kabir-Panthis today traditionally claim as the 
length of their founder’s life. If the memory of Kabir’s death date (1518 
CE) is in fact accurate—and David Lorenzen has given us several good 
reasons why this may be so!—then this magical 120-year unit would 
explain how we got back to 1398 in the first place. So 600 celebrates 
a great life, even if one doubts it stretched all 120 years back to 1398. 
To judge by the wide dispersion of manuscript evidence, it seems that 
by the end of the sixteenth century lots of people living in North India 
had heard of Kabir. His name means ‘great,’ and he was great. 
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Yet the early anthologies and biographies that display Kabir inevi- 
tably show that his greatness was perceived differently by different 
people.” Here | would like to present the view of Kabir's greatness that 
appears in the earliest reliably dated manuscript In which his name 


appears. 


Kabir at Fatehpur 


This is the anthology of poetry—mainly Brajbhasa poetry— that was 
prepared in the town of Fatehpur, located northwest of opal in 
Shekhavati (now Sikar) district, in the year 1582 (VS 1639).° There is 
good reason to believe that another anthology, the Goindval Pothis from 
the Punjab, may actually have been compiled a few years earlier, as 
Gurinder Singh Mann has endeavored to show.” This is quite possible, 
and in any case the Goindval and Fatehpur collections are close enough 
to being contemporaneous that we should see them in relation to 
one another, although in a moment | will try to show that the Fatehpur 
manuscript embeds an even earlier anthology containing Kabir. We 
should also note another claimant to this early date—a manuscript of 
the hagiographical text Mirbhayajnan that was evidently listed in the 
1909-11 Khoj Reports issued by the Kashi Naganpracarini Sabha and 
assigned the date 1576 (VS 1633). This manuscript, however, like quite 
a number of others claimed in the Khoj Reports, has never emerged, and 
David Lorenzen is quite nght to observe that its format—a conversation 
between Kabir and his alleged pupil Dharmadas—strongly suggests it 
must have been written later, in the eighteenth century.” 

Of course, we do have biographical works on Kabir from almost 
that period. It would seem that both Anantdas’s Kabir Parcai and 
Nabhadas’s Bhaktamdl were composed not long after 1600, and a 
real wealth of Kabir poetry is found in the Sikh Kartdrpur Bir of 1604 
(VS 1661). But as far as firm dates are concerned, the Fatehpur manu- 
Script stands as the first wave in the flood. It contains fifteen pads 
attributed to Kabir, and they have not yet figured very importantly in 
Scholarly discussions about who Kabir was. The single exception 
to this rule is the helpful comparison Winand Callewaert has made 
between one of the best known poems that appears at Fatehpur (Poem 
4) and its versions in other early manuscripts.® 
' | outlined the contents of the Fatehpur manuscript in Chapter 3, but 
ts worth refreshing our memories as we meet it in this new context. 
[have already mentioned its date and provenance. This is the most 
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important information divulged in any colophon, and this one has every 
look of authenticity. It gives just the range of information we expect 
in a colophon of the period to which it belongs. It is written in the same 
hand as the third section of the manuscnpt itself—the other two, 
perhaps written (very likely copied) somewhat earlier, bear the hand- 
writing of another scribe. Also present is the seal of Maharaja Ram 
Singh, which attests to the fact that this manuscript was acquired by 
the House of Amber (later Jaipur) in 1661. This accords well with both 
the geography and the date of the orginal colophon. For all these 
reasons no one, to my knowledge, has challenged the early date of the 
Fatehpur manuscript or its colophon. 

The colophon tells us that the manuscript—or rather, its third part, 
since the handwniting changes between the second and third sections— 
was inscribed by a man named Ramdas Ratan, who wrote at the behest 
of one Chitarji, who was in tum the son of RajSni Naraharidasji. There 
is little other information about this Chitar, apart from an eighteenth- 
century genealogy confirming that he was Naraharidas’s son.’ We 
know a bit more about Narahandas. Gopal Narayan Bahura has un- 
earthed in the Kya Khan Rasa a reference to one Narahandas who 
owned land in Fatehpur at that time.® This social location is just what 
we might expect: the Fatehpur epithet rajsri probably refers to this 
thakur status, associating him with the Kachavaha clan. It is interesting 
that Rimdas Ratan himself, however, situates his literary moment in 
relation to the impenal Mughal throne. He says he lived during the 
reign of patisah sri akabara (Akbar).’ 

Some years later, the Kyam Khan Rasa tells us, Narahandas and his 
family fled from Fatehpur when it came under the control of Daulat 
Khan, an agent of Jahangir. The family settled in Loharu, and it is 
unclear what happened to the manuscript. All we know is that by 1661 
it Was in the hands of the royal house of Amber, who were, as is well 
known, the most important Rajput (and by the way, Hindu) allies of 
the Mughal court. Thanks to them, the manuscript has been preserved 
to this day. It was old enough—and evidently regarded as precious 
enough—to be included in the kids mohar (‘great seal’) collection 
Within the royal Jaipur library, its pothikhand, where it keeps company 
with some extremely valuable illustrated manuscripts. In 1980, on the 
occasion of a state visit from the Prince of Wales, the Fatehpur 
manuscript joined some of its illustrated cousins in being taken out for 
a brief period of public inspection—and photographed. That made 
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possible the publication of a fasc 
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Kanhan 
Kabir fl 
Paramanand . 
Namdev | 
Raidas 8 
Brahmadas 


and so forth. Given that the family of Narahandas was obviously 
devoted to Vaishnava poetry, as represented by Surdas, Kanhan, 
Paramanand, and Brahmadas, it is striking that Kabir, Namdev, and 
Ravidas, whom we uSually think of as sant or nirguna poets, also ‘made 
the cut.’ These latter poets appear prominently in the Sikh and Dadi- 
Panthi anthologies, where they largely part company with their Vaishnava 
peers. The Pancvani of the Dadt-Panthi canon omits Vaishnavas 
altogether, and only Surdas 1s represented in the Dadiite Sarvanigi of 
Gopaldas.'? In the Sikh scriptural tradition we find only the faintest 
trace of Surdas and Mirabai, and no mention at all of Vaishnava poets 
such as Paramanand and Kanhan. 

The internal organization of the Fatehpur manuscript gives us a hint 
about how these ‘sats’ (to use a designation that became common- 
place only much later'') came to be included. The Fatehpur manuscript’ s 
own enumeration of the poems it contains suggests that its scribes 
worked from three earlier collections of poetry. The manuscript returns 
iwice to the number | and then proceeds,’? and both times at points 
When itseems the scribe in question intends to start afresh. At the first 
transition point (after pad 106) the scribe’s identity is anonymous but 
consistent: the handwriting does not change. But when the second 
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curs (after pad 284), so does the handwriting. 
n is responsible. 

roupings of poems are devoted exclusively to 
diary one is different, as we have seen. It is an 
78 poems—or by its own numbering, 183, since 
is apparently assigned six consecutive num- 
t many Sur poems, some of which are duplicate 
here in the manuscript, another broad hint that 
ur were copying not one but several earlier 
t three. In this inner anthology, the Sur poems 
hin withn | and continue for 50 poems without a break; nine 


hers stragyle along later. This is a substantial number, so it’s no 
Ponder the first Fatehpur scribe thought it natural to include this 
Anthology as one of his resources for surveying krsnapadain surdas ke. 
uckily—and perhaps significantly (see Chapter 3)—he did not extract 
the Surdas poems recorded there, but apparently copied the whole 
anthology. Launched primarily by Sur, this hypothetical earlier collec- 
tion of pads concluded with a set of fourteen compositions attributed 
to Kanhan (158-81); and two other clusters of Kanhan poems appear 
along the way (56-65, 132-44)." 

As for poems attributed to Kabir, these are somewhat more evenly 
distributed throughout the anthology (see Table 15.1). They occur one 
or two at a time, except for a group of six which fall between numbers 
145-51 (one poem of Ptrandas intervenes as number 150). But I would 
especially call attention to the fact that the very first poem in the 
anthology belongs to Kabir. It almost sounds as if one could scarcely 
think of having an anthology of vernacular devotional poetry at that 
time and not begin with Kabir. I am reminded of a much later manu- 
script, the wonder from Datia that qualifies as the world’s largest 
Sursagar, undated but perhaps belonging to the nineteenth century. It 
contains some 10,000 poems attributed to Sur (there is some internal 
repetition, to be sure)—and to introduce it all, someone has affixed a 
poem of Kabir on the front page.” Recall that in the Sikh scriptures 
as well, with the exception of the Sikh Gurus themselves, Kabir leads 
the pack. 

Who is this Kabir, as reflected in the Fatehpur manuscript? Given 
the work’s general orientation, it will come as little surprise that he 
feels a good bit more Vaishnava that some other Kabirs we know and 
love. To take an extreme example, if we look at the last poem of Kabir 
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possible the publication of a fascimile edition not long afterward. For 
all this, we are indebted to the devoted, timely, and yes, clever work 
of the pothikhana’s fine librarian and scholar, Gopal Narayan Bahura, 
and his associate Kenneth E. Bryant of the University of British 
Columbia. 

After brief invocations to Krishna and Ram, the Fatehpur manu- 
script introduces itself as presenting krsnpadam surdas ke (“Krishna 
Poems of Surdas’). Indeed, Surdas dominates the collection. The 
manuscript contains 239 poems bearing his signature—actually 262, 
but 23 of these are duplicates. But what is interesting for our present 
purpose is that the manuscript also contains 149 compositions attrib- 
uted to other poets, in the following order of frequency: 


Kanhan a2 
Kabir 15 
Paramanand 13 
Namdev ]] 
Raidias 8 
Brahmadas | 


and so forth. Given that the family of Naraharidas was obviously 
devoted to Vaishnava poetry, aS represented by Surdas, Kanhan, 
Paramanand, and Brahmadas, it is stniking that Kabir, Namdev, and 
Ravidas, whom we usually think of as sant or nirguna poets, also ‘made 
the cut.’ These latter poets appear prominently in the Sikh and Dadit- 
Panthi anthologies, where they largely part company with their Vaishnava 
peers. The Pancvant of the Dadt-Panthi canon omits Vaishnavas 
altogether, and only Surdas is represented in the Dadiiite Sarvarigi of 
Gopildas.'” In the Sikh scriptural tradition we find only the faintest 
trace of Surdas and Mirabai, and no mention at all of Vaishnava poets 
such as Paramanand and Kanhan. 

The internal organization of the Fatehpur manuscript gives us a hint 
about how these ‘sats’ (to use a designation that became common- 
place only much later'') came to be included. The Fatehpur manuscript’s 
own enumeration of the poems it contains suggests that its scribes 
worked from three earlier collections of poetry. The manuscript returns 
uwice to the number | and then proceeds, '? and both times at points 
When it seems the scribe in question intends to start afresh. At the first 
transition point (after pad 106) the scribe’s identity is anonymous but 
consistent the handwriting does not change. But when the second 
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renumbering from | occurs (after pad 284), so does the handwniting. 
This time Ramdas Ratan is responsible. 

The first and third groupings of poems are devoted exclusively to 
Surdas, but the intermediary one is different, as we have seen. It is an 
anthology comprising !78 poems—or by its own numbering, 183, since 
the lengthy si pacisi is apparently assigned six consecutive num- 
bers.!? It includes a great many Sur poems, some of which are duplicate 
poems that appear elsewhere in the manuscript, another broad hint that 
the scribes of Fatehpur were copying not one but several earlier 
manuscripts—at least three. In this inner anthology, the Sur poems 
begin with number 2 and continue for 50 poems without a break; nine 
others straggle along later. This is a substantial number, so it’s no 
wonder the first Fatehpur scribe thought it natural to include this 
anthology as one of his resources for surveying krsnapadam surdas ke. 
Luckily—and perhaps significantly (see Chapter 3)—he did not extract 
the Surdas poems recorded there, but apparently copied the whole 
anthology. Launched primarily by Sur, this hypothetical earlier collec- 
tion of pads concluded with a set of fourteen compositions attributed 
to Kanhan (158-81); and two other clusters of Kanhan poems appear 
along the way (56-65, 132-44).'4 

As for poems attnbuted to Kabir, these are somewhat more evenly 
distributed throughout the anthology (see Table 15.1). They occur one 
or two at a time, except for a group of six which fall between numbers 
145-51 (one poem of Ptrandas intervenes as number 150). But I would 
especially call attention to the fact that the very first poem in the 
anthology belongs to Kabir. It almost sounds as if one could scarcely 
think of having an anthology of vernacular devotional poetry at that 
time and not begin with Kabir. I am reminded of a much later manu- 
script, the wonder from Datia that qualifies as the world’s largest 
Sursagar, undated but perhaps belonging to the nineteenth century. It 
contains some 10,000 poems attributed to Sur (there is some internal 
repetition, to be sure)—and to introduce it all, someone has affixed a 
poem of Kabir on the front page.'° Recall that in the Sikh scriptures 
as well, with the exception of the Sikh Gurus themselves, Kabir leads 
the pack. 

Who is this Kabir, as reflected in the Fatehpur manuscript? Given 
the work’s general orientation, it will come as little surprise that he 
feels a good bit more Vaishnava that some other Kabirs we know and 
love. To take an extreme example, if we look at the last poem of Kabir 
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that appears in this anthology (15),'° we find a composition addressed 
to a deity the poet calls variously Muran, Madhav, and, interestingly, 
Vitthal (bithula). Furthermore, the language of address is governed by 
an expression that we meet many times in Vaishnava poetry: bali jau 
(‘I sacrifice myself,’ or in the translation I will venture below, ‘I give 
up’).!’ The Vaishnava orientation is also visible at many other points 
in the Fatehpur hymns attributed to Kabir. We have poems addressed 
to Murari (9), Govind (5), Krishna (6), Hani (1, 12, cf. 9), Bhagavan 


TABLE 15.1: Kabir Poems in the Fatehpur Anthology 


Poem Pad* Page Refrain (tek) KV# KVp.-t 
] 760 («FAR GH Ala Sat frag 311 395 
a 73 134 aN A Bait et 
3 74 135 WA TAU A we faq 
4 87 143 «Wham afar dh 262 333 
5 88 144 a Og a OT 150 188 
6 106 155) ROA aT AS OT 
7 113 160 le TT OR Oa oe 
g 124 165 fae ae Ta ofa ae arn 124 154 
9 125 1660 fet oe OOH ahaa 

10 145 18600 AG fa HG wy faarel 232-294 

i 146 18606 fest 8 fas a oa 145 183 


12 147 187 Ha Atel Ta TEM ae 

13 148187) Wid Tet WG age fe Bar 

14 149 188 AT A ET we AE AT 

15 151 89 Hel HM HA ad waoa A at 69 90 
ee 


* The enumerations given here apply to the second sequence of poems found 
in the Fatehpur anthology. The pad number refers to that, using the numbers 
assigned by the original scribe. Page numbers have been assigned by Bahura and 
Bryant. 

T KY refers to Jayadev Simh and Visudev Simh, Kabir Varimay, vol. 3: Sabad 
(Varanasi: Visvavidydlay Praksan, 1981). The first KV listing gives the number 
assigned the pad (sabad) in question: the second vives the page on which it 
appears. [ cite this only as a sort of reference-of-first-resort to printed editions. If 
no KV number is assigned, [do not believe the poem in question can be found in 
oo volume, but It at least wo additional cases it can be found elsewhere: for poem 
~ See Vaudeville, Weaver. pp. 250-1: for poem 9 see note 30. 
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(13), and—again interestingly—Paramanand (14). In one poem, where 
an interlocutor is called for, the name Gopal is chosen (9). And in many 
places, as we might expect, we find the broad designation Ram (3, 4, 
5, 7, 8, 9, 10). 

Although the manuscript’s opening invocation, presumably offered 
by the scribe of the first two sections, is to Ramacandra, this ‘Ram’ 
of the Kabir poems has a wider range. On one occasion, it is subsumed 
in ‘the name of Ram’ (7). On another, it occurs in conjunction with the 
verb ‘mumble’ or ‘repeat’ (rdmu japata, 10). On a third, it forms part 
of the phrase ram bhakti (rama bhagati, 8). And on a fourth, it seems 
to be understood as synonymous with ‘Hari’ (9). Surely this is 
Vaishnavism, but in a far broader sense than you might mean, say, if 
you were describing collections of poetry designed to be sung in a 
temple associated with one of the major Braj sampraddys. Those 
Haridasis, Radhavallabhis, Caitanyites, and Pustimargis would count 
as Vaishnavas in a narrower sense; in their ritual personae they are 
specifically Krishnaite. Our scribe does indeed invoke Krishna and 
seems to title his work after him, but he invokes Ram as well, and the 
poems he includes in the middle section of his manuscript suggest that 
he understands Vaishnavism (if he would use the term) in quite a 
catholic way.!® 

At the same time, however, he stands at some remove from the ‘sant 
synthesis’ we are accustomed to hearing so much about.!? To take one 
indication, there is an almost complete absence of Islamic or otherwise 
Urdu or Persian vocabulary in the language of the Fatehpun Kabir. This 
Kabir is hardly ‘the apostle of Hindu-Muslim unity,” as he was called 
in the subtitle of an important book published in the late 1970s and 
portrayed in a serial that made its appearance on national Indian 
television a decade later.”” He is not even the common enemy of Hindus 
and Muslims (or rather Turks), as we might expect on the basis of some 
of the best known utterances attributed to him, since he makes no 
reference to either group in the Fatehpur poems. We simply do not meet 
any gdzis here, even as the butt of criticism, and when he does on one 
occasion Summon a pundit to the bar (12.3), calling him ‘brother’ (12.2), 
the man’s identity as a Hindu seems not to be at issue. Not once in these 
poems do we find the celebrated face-off that animates a number of 
famous Kabir compositions, with Hindus and Muslims arrayed on 
opposite sides of the caesura only to join common cause as Ram-Rahim 
or Allah-Ram before the poem ends—or to be dismissed equally with 
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a stroke of Kabir’s sharp tongue.”! This Hindu/Muslim program is one 
of the aspects of Kabir that Nabhadas most celebrates in his description 
of Kabir, probably written sometime pee 1600 and 1625, So its 
absence in the Fatehpur collection is striking.“” Here we simply do not 
find the Kabir who talked of yogis, mahants, and saktas; of miyaiis, 
sultans, and mullahs. The whole fabulous street-scene panoply of 
Banaras is absent, and if Kabir was a weaver, a julaha, you would never 
know it from the Fatehpur collection. 

Instead, we seem to find ourselves well within the boundanes of 
some sort of ‘vulgate’ Vaishnava milieu—and yet, with some interest- 
ing twists.”? Pll attempt to portray this Kabir by presenting and trans- 
lating all the poems included in our fifteen-poem corpus, but in two 
stages. First, I’ll simply lay a third of the poems on the table, hoping 
to convey a Sense of the general run of the collection. Then I'll double 
back and consider the remainder thematically. In doing so, Ill start at 
the most ‘Vaishnava’ end of the spectrum we’ ve been considering and 
work my way across to the end that many scholars think of as being 
richly informed by Kabir’s encounters with the Nath Yogis.* My hope 
is that this approach will give us a feel for the range of this early 
collection, but also a sense of its particular emphases. 


Six Poems: A Sampler 


Without comment or gloss, let me invite you to sample six of the poems 
that appear in the Fatehpur manuscript. I'll give them in the order they 
appear, skipping those we will consider in greater detail later. 


Poem 2: rag sorath 


qi a Yd ae ARs aft aifa art ¥ 


wg 
aed Vdd BA TA Tet A aq teh ae ae 
ma tf wa aia om fae fee fay aa at 
ae wat frat oa a far a er art og af 


You've got yourself a body, and you’re mounting it for a ride— 
Biz deal! When your time is up, it’s only ash from the fire. 
Thousands of times you've tried to stuff that yawning pit, 
but once you reach the pyre. is the flames that get to eat.” 
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Fatten yourself up with yogurt, milk, and ghee: 
Where does it go in the end? Down the drain. 
So much effort you’ve lavished on that frame: 
One look and they’ll take it out to bum. 
That tasteful turban you’ve wound around your brow: 
You know who’s going to mount your head 
and peck at it? Some crow. 
Kabir says, ply yourself with nice dried cakes 
as holy food, but what will it do 
to set you free from fear? 


GR 
Poem 3: rag gaudi 


wT we Ua we feral oR ore faa 
fet haat Fue g@ ae = oad St fe -T oTEHA 
aad St aft ofa t aergfa ada aS A a faa oeia 
ase Fear aq veri ale Hat & et eh fread 
Ram, Ram—with those words, 

Ram—with that thought, 
Your fortune will be great: 

Don’t lose it! 
Hide it away deep in your 

lotus of a heart, 
Tie the knot of love 

and don’t let go. 
Suppose you hear some worthless talk— 

get it out of your head: 
Let your inward-facing face 

forget to register. 
The eight great accomplishments, 

the nine baskets of treasure— 
Kabir says, sight them from afar 

and fasten there.”° 

GR 

Poem 4: rag gaudi 
Tw aa ata dk fae at at ard oe [ST] 
Amaia dea awe We afs sa aT [wT] 


we we aa aa at aT aT 
hed HA AH WA WT A AT 
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Ram is an arrow, the strangest arrow: 
Whoever gets hit turns saint, feels pain, 
But for all you might try to search body and soul, 
you still won’t find the wound, 
So how are you going to find the place 
where the poultice needs to go? 
Women, you know—they all look the same, 
so how to determine which one Ram loves? 
Kabir says: Fortune must be written on her brow, 
but I don’t know who gets to be the bride. 
y 


KR 


Poem 7: rag bilaval 


me oat Wt oft ae 489 ed fad odi a tee 


fed Fa wet hd gis drt ag af ad 
mH hdd tee Ok AR a Ue Ae Oe 
dd 4d dee ee OH Oa oa OR OTT 


That taste: for its sake 
the moth heads for the fire. 
That fire: there’s no way 
to stay conscious there.” 
How many deaths died? 
How many yet to go? 
People are so dumb. Their minds 
just can’t get the point. 
The mind cannot see it’s tasting 
Maya’s fake flavor. 
It just doesn’t happen. 
The truth never dawns. 
Tantras, mantras, medicines— 
fakes, one and all— 
And only Kabir is left around 
to sing the name of Ram. 


7 


9 


KER 
Poem 10: rag a@savari 
nt aft at wy feel a SR RE eR aa 
wy HI ST aA at are ad h aT st % 
TNS Beet Wa Tech am & fate at a 
ae mia at wy frareh 
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ay aq a mtd was = oa} ai Sa 
Ta Bt fate frark 7 
med HI Ge t ah Hwy ava aq oh 


My mind’s gone mad 
forgetting Ram. 
How can I manage to stay alive? 
I’m my mother-in-law’s torture, 
my father-in-law’s beloved, 
and I fear my husband’s elder brother. 
Sisters-in-law, girlfriends—a haughty, grabby lot 
and I’m burning with yearning 
for my husband’s younger brother. 
My mind’s gone mad forgetting Ram. 
I’ve set the father at war with his young buck son, 
sticking close by Maya’s side, 
hoping to be my lover’s bride. 
This world we’re in is a winnowing basket 
where they shake the five elements: 
I’ve shaken away my life. 
Kabir says: Hey you-people, try to hear: 
Repeating Ram’s name 
I’ve found what’s rea 


IR 
Poem 13: No rag specified 
wa wal vq oae ae gon gfe ag ait a fed eon 
ofa me at at Py 0 at a eq ag ta 
a a Wt Wg oft feel andl arg 
aed He ose ah = ae aft Fel TAT 


The sun’s still here, 
but everything else 1s gone. 
The fire’s burned out. 
There isn’t even smoke. 
The wick is at its end. 
There’s nothing left of the oil. 
The troupe is silent and the tightrope man 
has got himself tangled in the rope. 


1.28 
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The strings are broken 
that it takes to play the rabab: 

Who did it? The player himself— 
ruined his own job. 

Kabir says, the time’s now come 
to set aside your pride. 

The love of God’s not far away 
and neither is God. 


The ‘Vulgate Vaishnava’ Question 


Much of what we hear in this chorus of poems is familiar to an ear 
attuned to Kabir: the bluntness, the preoccupation with body and death, 
the wiles of Maya, the in-laws, the praising of Ram’s name. But in the 
remainder of the collection we meet some features that are not so 
widely shared in the broader Kabir corpus. Since I have announced 
that a certain Vaishnavism figures importantly among these, let’s 
proceed immediately to a poem that makes this hard to miss: pad 15. 
There we meet the theme of a life ill spent, the sort of thing we found 
In poems 2 and 7 and something one could also find in the vinaya poetry 
of the Stirsdgar (e.g., Sfir’s Ocean §389, 401 = NPS 77, 154) or the 
Vinavapatrika of Tulsidas (e.g., VP 71, 81). It’s sant poetry in all cases, 
but this time, like poems in the Sa#rsagar or the Vinayapatrika, the 
theme 1s given a distinctively Vaishnava inflection. 

Since we are working from a single document in this chapter (and 
not a critically edited version of several, as with Surdas), I retain in 
translation whatever repetitions the manuscript itself presents. When 
the scribe gives us all or part of the title line as a refrain, I show that 
repetition with italics. In doing so I don’t mean to suggest that the 
refrain would only have been sung at this particular point; I’m merely 
conveying the shape of the manuscript as it appears on the page. That, 
in turn, reminds us that this written source is conscious of its oral 
underpinnings. Either it anticipates performance by means of this cue 
to the singer (‘Sing the refrain now’), or it recalls a performance that 
had transpired before it attained written form, or both. If by means 
of these repetitions the scribe is gesturing to a prior oral source, that 
Source must have been at least one step removed from the Fatehpur 
manuscript itself. Two examples of dittography at the right margin— 
one in the following poem (the Syllable ja, 15.4), one elsewhere 
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(ka, 6.2)—strongly suggest that this scribe’s immediate source was 
written. Here then is our “most Vaishnava’ poem: 


Poem 15: rag bilaval 


hel Hl HA Al vara ore 
ae we ae dom ate ah 
See ar haa [Aue] 
ait SIS 8G aht aa afe areat “ am war 
ome fare A Ose UM ay Aa - 
aie ANS Vad AY say TA HY sta 7 Arey 
ae ot Fa aet stat sta 
aft ANS Mad SAY Bay TN ag sien a Arar 
ae ot hata areat satt ga 
aa Ah A TH AT aT Ta ae AE TE 
was Ve HB THA THR PER wae 
me ha At Aeray aie ara faa 
What can I do? 
How can I cross 
this heavy sea of being? 
Save me, Save me, ‘Vitthal. 
Shelter me, 
Murari. 
What can I do? 
How can I cross 
this heavy sea of being? 
I give up: 
I’ve left my home, 
gone to the forest, 
chewed on roots— 
All in vain. 
I couldn’t leave 
my sinner’s mindlessness. 
I give up: 
My life, my birth, 
and youth are gone. 
I’ve done nothing good. 
This priceless life— 
how have I spent it? 
Poured it out for what? 
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] give up: 
The leftover cravings 
of birth after birth— 
] couldn’t break free. 
How many many 
many times I tried, 
but they just kept sticking to me. 
Says Kabtr: 
Oh my Madhav, everything 
there is, is shot through 
with you. 
None is your equal, merciful one— 
but as for me, 
I’m through.” 


Several other Fatehpuri Kabir poems run in this same general vein. 
One is unusual and a little confusing because the poet addresses him- 
self to someone named Gopal, who apparently gets his name from a 
familiar designation for Krishna. Or does he mean Gopal in a literal 
sense, Someone who is ‘guardian of the senses’? If so, this Gopal has 
surely failed on guard duty: Kabir reprimands him for forsaking Ram. 
The last line in the poem, strangely abrupt, continues to identify the 
Vaishnava/Knshnaite title Murari with Ram, so it doesn’t seem that the 
poet 1s here setting the Ram and Krishna milieus in opposition. And 
his mention of Shiva’s devotion (bhagati < bhakti) to Ram, as attested 
in the Ramayana, makes it clear that Ram doesn’t function here merely 
as a name. It’s much more Vaishnava than that.2? 


Poem 9: rag gaudi 


aft ats seh ofa fae wa ota a ag 
Tra at at ad aa = ae aq ata 
Tet Gt wa aa ares wT Fear % 
Tat KS AMEN Aud ay Het a eft a ag 2 
ae ot Wy A aah Ge WM Nar Fag % 
Td Fe HAN fad dat wa at ge Part % 


Is there a life without the love of Ram? 
Go and throw it in the fire! 

Gopal, you whined and whined your desires, 
addressed your prayers to numberless gods, 
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But never managed to sulk your way to Ram. 
Shiva’s love should have showed you how. 
Gopal, the bees go out and gather more honey 
but the beekeeper meanwhile spirits it away: 
Idiot. you never gave a single thought to Ram, 
though decent people told you how to try. 
Gopal, says Kabir, the intellect is fickle— 
take away the stuff that jams the mind. 
Murari doesn’t wait for a second time.;! 


Then there is a poem like pad 14, which presents a different sort of 
challenge to a Vaishnava interpretation. This too is a lament. Kabir 
reports wistfully that neither mind (manu) nor house (gharu) remain 
to him, neither the life of the householder nor that of the hermit. He’s 
homeless and he needs a home: 


Poem 14: rag gaudi 


TA Toe oe AT ofa WA aR At agAT 

We ah at Veet aaa =e aq eet cha & Hare 
UT AT TT ole fay At at HE ta AH aay 
area mat ae Py act Tat ae we fT 


My mind is gone 
My house gone too— 

These minds, these houses: good for what?— 
To be charred and charred yet again. 

I left my house, I built myself 
a place to live in the woods, 

but look at them now—the house, the woods: 
both of them abandoned, lost. 

Look who’s living in this body now: 
feverishness and death. 

Make me instead a house that’s something more 
than the burn that comes from mourning the past. 

Kabir the servant says: 
Give me shelter—I’m your slave— 

A house housed in your house, 
Paramanand, Joy-That-Lasts. 


The last word in this poem is slightly ambiguous. Paramadnand may 
mean ‘the highest joy’ in a non-theistic sense—the joy that lasts’ — 
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or it may refer to the giver of that joy, the Person in whom itis possible. 
Because Paramanand is such a frequent designation for a personal 
God, and because other poems in the Fatehpur manuscript lean toward 
a theism of this type, I have followed that interpretation here too. But 
as one senses in the translation, the joy that pertains to the giver bleeds 
over into the gift. 

Similar sentiments are expressed in poem 8, but not in such a clearly 
autobiographical fashion. Here Kabir gives voice to the common idea 
that anyone who neglects a life of devotion wastes a life—not just one 
life, in fact, but all the lives it took to earn this human birth. Here again, 
such devotion or love (bhakti) is especially tagged to Ram (jihi nara 
rama bhagati nahi sasi /janama te vasana mitvau aparadhi). While this 
poem feels less like autobiography than some of the others we’ve 
discussed—certainly it is less in the nature of lament—it has a definite 
thematic parallel in poem 9, which we have already quoted. Poem 8 is 
shorter and simpler, however, and it has a special interest because it 
supplies a motive for Kabir’s own chosen vocation as a poet: 


Poem 8: rag gaudi 


fate at wa wa ae at AA A ha a Oe ooh 
fate aq Wd a wae fear faa aa A Me Fear 
qed TH od ate oem qat a ofa aft area [Arex] 
for fe fact aé at | fae area Og OTA at 


A person who fails to witness the love of Ram 
in the living of this life, dies a criminal. 
A family with a son who pays no mind to this— 
doesn’t he make his mother a widow? 
So many wombs, and he never grasps that tie. 
His accomplishment: to wake to the life of a pig. 
It passes in an instant, this body of ours. 
That’s why Kabir makes poems.** 


The word I have translated as ‘poems’ is pad, the broad name of the 
genre in which Kabir is represented in the Fatehpur manuscript. These 
are poems of elastic length, usually four to eight lines, usually possess- 
ing an even number of verses. They are marked by an opening line that 
also serves as a refrain, by rhyme at the end of the verse, and by the 
insertion of the poet’s Signature toward the end. Pads here attributed 
to Kabir tend to be four or five verses long, and the four-verse length 
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admirably suits a poem for performance in the dhrupad style, though 
we have no way of knowing how these pads were actually sung. 
Clearly, however, they contrast to the other major genre in which Kabir 
is remembered—the terse epigrammatic couplet normally called doha 
but designated salok in the Guri Granth Sahib and sakhi in many other 
collections of Kabir, including the Bijak.>? 

The word sakhi actually means ‘witness,’ and it is noteworthy that 
this is exactly the word Kabir uses when he speaks of witnessing in 
the first line of poem 8. Retrospectively, at least, it verges on being 
a kind of pun, and the same can be said for the word pad. In the poem 
at hand there is no question but that Kabir is referring to the act of 
‘making poems,’ since he uses the verb racai, ‘to compose.’ But 
elsewhere—in poem 12, whose signature is missing but which the 
anthologist places in the very middle of the set he attributes to Kabir— 
the poet takes advantage of the broader meaning of the word pad.** 
In that instance it means ‘foot’ not in the poetic sense, but as a 
footprint, hence a Step, station, or position. When poem 12 concludes 
with a reference to hari pad, then, it speaks simultaneously about a 
hymn to Hani and the state of being located in reference to him. In this 
broad sense of Vaishnavism, a name like ‘Hari’ designates the place 
where the world of speech and the world of being converge. Unfor- 
tunately, I have found it impossible to convey this meaning in trans- 
lation: 


Poem 12: rag sri 


PALS 
faart we ary aie sg aral Oe ae TAS 
ae wea Fao wet ae aft 


Now you’re going to die, and where will you go? 

Where there’s no house, no courtyard, no door. 
Brother, don’t expect to see a tree of fine desserts. 

If you want to reap barley and wheat, you have to sow. 
You're the pundit, and listen, I’m the idiot, 

but Hari’s state is rare—that much I know. 


A 
a 
“ah 
zt 


We can observe this word/world feature of ‘vulgate Vaishnavism’ 
in other places too. In Fatehpur poems attributed to Surdas there are 
Several examples in which the term Syim, a name of Krishna meaning 
‘dark,’ does double duty, referring to him personally and at the same 
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time to a set of moods in nature, especially piose mat come tis ie 
darkening skies of the monsoon. The Fatehpur Kabit poe ae = na 
in places beyond his narrative, proper-name location: He : ou mee 
the world at large. In the final verse of poem 6, Kabir transports 1e 
name Krishna, which means ‘black,’ into the subtle syntax of yoga. 
This he does without leaving behind the strong associations with 
lotuses for which Krishna 1s celebrated in the narrative, saguna realm 
so deeply explored by Mirabai and Surdas: his lotus-eyes, his lotus- 
hands. Instead he extends the realm where lotus-Krishna can be found, 
moving it out of Braj and into the body of every true yogi. 

In rendering the poem I have taken the liberty of conveying both the 
denotative and connotative senses of the verb janai, ‘know. In Hindi 
usage this and related verbs are much farther toward the subjective end 
of the objective/subjective scale than their English counterparts. To 
know 1s sometimes just to think one knows: 


Poem 6: rag gaudi 


‘My body is immortal.’ That’s what people know. 
Moment to moment: 
something like that, 
a Shadow at noon. 
That's what people think they know. 
Bady to body: 
some debt to be repayed— 
engrossing! So they don’t perceive 
death overhead. 
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One dream, the next dream: 
after a while you’re proud— 
ignorance!— 
and then the truth dawns. 
Water drop by drop: 
look how the world revolves— 
arises, demises, 
never once Sticks. 
Five sides there are, 
but only one body. 
On the black lotus petal, the bee— 
Kabir. 
That's what people know—’My body is immortal.’ 
That’s what people think they know. 


In other poems signed ‘Kabir’ one can sometimes do a more or less 
systematic yogic analysis by interpreting the black bee (bhramar) as 
the uncoiling kundalini that tastes the various lotus cakras as it rises.» 
Here, however, the cakra in question would have to be a five-petaled 
lotus, a strange number because it is odd, and one that seems to 
transport us from the level of practice to that of metaphor, since the 
number five suggests the general rubrics of elements and senses. In 
a Similar way, the word pakh (pasa, v. 5), which I have translated 
‘petal,’ would naturally be associated with the number two, not five: 
two sides of the body, first and foremost, and then that whole set of 
dualities that cluster around in-and-out (in reference to breathing) and 
up-and-down (in reference to the principal nadis of yogic physiology). 
In this poem Kabir seems to be doing battle with that self-confident 
technology of body and spirit. He invokes it only to puncture it. He 
begins by quoting its partisans—‘My body is immortal’—then pro- 
ceeds in every verse but the last to convert its language of systole 
and diastole into two-part repetitions that suggest how hopeless any 
reliance on a bodily technology must be. Ghari ghari (v. 1), kachu 
eka... kachtt eka (v. 2), phiri phira (v. 3), buda buda (v. 4): moment to 
moment, body to body, dream after dream, drop by drop—look where 
it all leads. What remains but Krishna? 

For this reason | do not think itis mistaken to judge that a poem like 
this might belong in a collection of Vaishnava verse. At first one might 
have thought the anthologist was fooled by the chance occurrence of 
the word krsna (black) in the last line—fooled into thinking this yogic 
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poem had anything fundamental to do with Vaishnava devotion. But 
I’m not so sure. True, Kabir’s black bee (bhramar > bhavara, v. 5) is 
hardly the same bhramar we find in Surdas or N andadas or the tenth 
canto of the Bhagavata Purana—the bee of the bhramargit—but Kabir 
seems to be adopting it with a full knowledge of its intimate connection 
to Krishna. In ‘strict Vaishnava’ poetry the shared blackness makes 
Krishna and his messenger Udho overlap in the perception of the Braj 
gopis, but that overlapping blackness works in a no less convincing 
way to connect Krishna with the adept/devotee Kabir. If we were 
listening to the original, we would have to hear that final line in two 
ways. First, there would be the general ‘black’ way our translation 
has already implied, with Kabir merely acting as the narrator 
(bhavara...kabira). Second, a more specific thrust would be felt, 
whereby Kabir himself becomes the bee in question (bhavara kabira). 
Let me set these options side by side: 


Five sides there are, Five sides there are, 
but only one body. but only one body. 
On the black lotus petal, the bee— On Krishna’s lotus petal, the bee 
Kabir. Kabir. 


A similar pattern emerges in relation to the familiar trope of the 
garudi, the Garuda-man (see Chapter 7). In a series of Surdas poems, 
the woman who finds herself bereft at the loss of Knshna (virahini) 
complains of being crippled by the bite of a snake. Her body is 
pervaded by the poison of separation (viraha), and the snakebite curer 
inust be called to lower the fever. This is the garudi, so called because 
he wields mantras associated with Garuda, the bird-vehicle of Vishnu 
who is the legendary enemy of snakes. Of course, Krishna is perfect 
for this role because absence from him is the very poison that needs 
to be extracted. If he comes to the aid of one of the women who writhes 
In pain because of her love for him, his presence automatically cures 
her illness. 

It is interesting to see what the Fatehpuri Kabir does with this 
trope. As with the bhramar bee, the specifically erotic Vaishnava 
ssociations fall into the background. The poison to be extracted is no 
longer viraha but samsara itself—the same entity that was translated 
(or perhaps masked) by the phrase ‘how the world revolves’ in the 
poem we just surveyed."° As for the snake, it is no longer patterned 
after the lover god. a deviant male, but is represented as a woman 
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(sampini, 11.3)—the delusionary, 
in this poem as the hallucination 
11.2): 


samsaric force Maya, who appears 
S associated with snakebite (maya, 


Poem I1: rag gaudi 


qd mest 8 faa a ara al @4 fare aa ada za 
qd, mest 4 faa a oa 

atta afer frert art ait aia fraét of ath 

men wear fat afer a feet arama ae Heart 


You're the snakebite curer. I’m a pot of poison. 
What will you give me, elixir-giver? 
The serpent of this world has bitten my body— 
one pain everywhere, fearsome delusions. 
You're the snakebite curer. I'm a pot of poison. 
This snake—she awakens in many a basket. 
If you sleep, she strikes again. 
Kabir says, unless you hold this thought in your head, 
the child dies, and the mother’s already dead.?’ 


In this poem, as in the one we just discussed, resonances of hatha 
yoga again appear. We hear of snake charmers’ baskets, implying a 
garudi who 1S more a Snake charmer than snakebite curer, and this 
role does indeed fall within the broad semantic domain of the term 
garudi. {s this an appeal to someone capable of causing snakes to 
rise out of baskets—the kundalini in every body—and channeling 
them to disciplined erectness as they do? Or is this the reverse: an 
appeal to someone capable of calming or removing serpents and 
their dire effects? One catches a hint of the same ambiguous, volatile 
mix we meet with Krishna, who afflicts with separation and cures by 
erasing it. In this way, as several impressive Surdas poems make 
plain,?® it replicates Vishnu’s cosmic power. Vishnu produces Maya 
from himself, and is by the same token capable of rémoving that maya. 

So this poem makes us confront the same question in-a different 
guise. Is the garudi metaphor a frayed thread that the anthologist has 
mistakenly grasped to draw this poem into the Vaishnava milieu, or 1S 
it something more substantial? Again I would answer that the peem 
itself forces us beyond the specific orb of yogic practice. In Kabir S 
depiction these baskets are not just bodies where the kundalini arises; 
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they are instead births, whole lives, and again the Vaishnava connec- 
tion seems far from being haphazard. The axis that connects Vishnu/ 
Krishna to Maya/Mohini is really important. Because of it the name 
garudi carries deep significance when the poet uses it to address 
the person after whom all other garudis are named. Elsewhere in the 
Fatehpur collection, Kabir ridicules too detailed a preoccupation with 
‘tantras, mantras, medicines’ (tanta manta vausada, 7.4)—the toolbox 
of a real-life garudi. The garudi he addresses here is at once grander 
and simpler than that. But by the same token, Kabir doesn’t collapse 
the tent and remove the force of these Nath Yogi resonances, as he is 
effectively made to do in later versions of the poem which reduce it 
to name mysticism. These convert the last line into a paean of praise 
for ‘tasting the juice of Ram’—that is, reciting his name over and over 
avain.*” As we know, the name of Ram means something in this 
Fatehpuri collection. One poem begins with the affirmation, 


Say Rim, Ram; think of Ram; 


and you will find great fortune.*° 


But names are not the be-all and end-all. The body 1s still there. 

I hope that by now I’ve made a plausible case for the appropriate- 
ness of a ‘vulgate Vaishnava’ interpretation of the Fatehpun Kabir, but 
we have yet to deal with the two poems that pose the greatest challenge 
to such a view. On a first reading, at least, both of them seem to fit 
quite comfortably in the Nath Yogi niche and require very little in the 
way of a Vaishnava awareness. Both seem to go a Step further than 
anything we have yet heard in describing the antidote to the ‘poison’ 
of sainsdra, giving us a more specific notion of what the ‘elixir-giver’ 
(ambrta data, 11.1) might have to dispense. In one poem this elixir is 
called ‘the water of Han’ (hari jalu, 1.1)—there’s that Vaishnava word, 
but perhaps it means something more generic. In another that last cloud 
disappears: the elixir is simply ‘water’ (pania, 5.1), the water brim- 
ming with the guru’s teaching (gura upadesa bharyaun hai nira, 5.4). 
In both poems we enter upon the ‘reversal language’ (ulatbamsi) that 
Was for many, evidently, Kabir’s hallmark. Again, this was nothing 
that required Vaishnavism to interpret, although we have seen in 
the ‘puzzle poems’ of Surdas that conundrums could also be at home 
on Vaishnava turf. 

Perhaps it is no accident that this ‘yogi’ side of Kabir comes forward 
In the very first poem attnbuted to him in the Fatehpur collection. I 
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hinted early on that | thought this poem might have special significa 
since it stands So isolated at the head of half a hundred eee 
assigned to Surdas. Both it and poem 5 have as their central i e net 
just reversal but upending, the basic meaning of the word ake 
in common parlance. Do we have here a graphic portrayal of the central 
meaning of ulatbamsi that ties it once and for all to exactly that Nath 
Y ogi spiritual physiology I have been so eager to recast in a Vaishnava 
light? Listen to what this poem and its mate have to say: 


Poem I: rag sorath 


At the edge of the lake 
a thirsty hams bird: 
But how, without the wherewithal, 
can she drink Hari’s water? 
There stands the watercarrier. 
She’s brought her waterpot. 
But the well has lost its rope: 
how can she draw it up? 
The bird can make it 
down the well to the water, 
but how can she fly back 
when her wings get weighed down wet? 
Kabir says, just one thought 
to keep in mind: 
In what’s natural—what’s your own— 
you'll find The Forest One. 


y 


KG 


Poem 5: rag gaudi 
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That water, so rare, so beyond being carried— 
one cannot get one’s fill. 
My thirst is great 
and won’t be slaked without Govind. 


The well is above. 
the rope extends below: 
How can the watercarrier 
ever hope to draw? 

The water level drops, 
the waterpot grows heavy. 
The five watercarriers 
despair. 

The water is full 
of the teacher’s exhortations. 
But one who seeks refuge in Ram 
won’t drink—Kabrr. 


With this upside-down well and its unspeakably precious, even 
divine water, we are clearly in the realm of gravitational reversal that 
we associate with kundalini yoga. It is because this water defies gravity 
that one cannot draw it with the senses; for the Same reason, one cannot 
get one’s fill.*’ Words for water (Hindi offers many more than English) 
positively fill these poems—so much so that one wonders if it is water 
in any plain sense at all. It certainly sounds like introyected semen, the 
bread and butter of Nath Yogi practice, but the poet calls it something 
else. It's Hari in the first case (1.1), and Govind in the second (5.1). 

In both poems the final line, the punchline, seems to hold a secret. 
In the first, we expect the holy grail—the object of the search for 
truth—to be some interior field of experience. We hear of ‘what’s 
natural’ (sahaj) and ‘what's your own’ (subhdai < svabhav), and we 
expect the final word, which names that state, to be along the same 
lines. That word is vanavari, which can indeed indicate a flower 
xarden—some central, carefully tended space that makes sense of 
the Welter of experience.” In another poem attributed to Kabir, this 
Is associated with a cultivation of attention to the sixteen-petaled 
lotus, presumably the fifth cakra.** But in both this poem and that, 
there is no relinquishing the idea that to enter such a place is to 
encounter the vanavart who is The Forest One, namely, Krishna. Later 
Versions of the Fatehpuri vanavari line ‘Rimacize’ it, so if you look in 
the printed editions, you'd find the words ram rai rather than vanavari.“ 
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And with that, the ‘pun’ between Na 
, ath Yoga and Va; 
be gone. E Vaishnavism would 
The conclusion of the second 
presents a somewhat different sce 


jumping ship at the very end, disowning any sadhana (the ‘wh 

withal’ the hamsini lacks in poem 1) or any ‘teacher’s eee 
(gura upadesa, 5.4) geared to help one slip by the incapacities of the 
senses or elements (‘the five watercarmers,’ parca panihari, 5.3). In 


doing so, he seems explicitly to challenge the wisdom of the Gorakh 
bani that David White calls ‘perhaps his most renowned’: 


poem in our final two-poem set 
ne. Here the poet Surprises us by 


TH Feat FY Sa Sal det aya a aa 
ar ae § AR aie oe Porm we fro 


In the circle of ether is an inverted well that is the place of nectar. 
He who has a guru drinks his fill; he who has no guru goes thirsty.*° 


Kabir needs no such guru upades. This is spontaneity—‘what’ s 
natural, what’s your own’—with a vengeance, and what makes it 
possible is ‘refuge in Ram’ (rama sarani, 5.4). One may fairly ask 
whether this is Tantra hiding under the skirts of bhakti, with a subtle 
meaning for those who understand the language and a gross meaning 
for those who don’t. It surely sounds that way. In poem | he takes us 
to ‘the edge of the lake’ (saravara kai tati, 1.1), but what is this lake? 
Is it not the head (sar < sir)—the lake of the head, that is, the uppermost 
cakra, the inverted lotus sahasrara? And is that not the upside-down 
well so clearly described in poem 5.2, which drips the refined ‘water’ 
of sublimated, redirected semen?*° As for the female watercarrier, is 
she not the kundalini that coils around the central susumna well-shaft, 
impossibly ready to gather that virile water? 

And let’s go a step further. Isn’t Kabir adjusting the mythology that 
goes with this spiritual physiology so that it comes out to be Vaishnavite 
rather than Shaivite? Isn’t he precisely taking the white, male hams 
bird that we associate with the high flight to this interior, semen-snowy 
Kailasa and transforming it into its female, Vaishnava alter-ego? Isn't 
this the real meaning of all that Vaishnava poetry that has hamsinis and 
other female birds drinking at Lake Mansarovar?”’ 

| want to say ‘yes’ to all this—and then, ‘no.’ ‘Yes’ in the sense that 
Kabir seems to assume a close knowledge of all this yogic, perhaps 
even Tantric teaching and practice. ‘Yes’ in the sense that he inveigles 
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us into believing that he believes it all. He makes us see the force of 
all those connections between interior and exterior, microcosm and 
macrocosm, subtle and gross. But ‘no’ in the sense that he goes further. 
In one poem he says, finally, he won’t drink that water—apparently the 
very same liquid he called ‘the water of Hari’ in the other. Anything that 
depends on a technology of the senses ultimately doesn’t work. The 
bird gets washed into the well (1.3). The watercarners despair (5.3). 
Real naturalness, real selfness (sahaja subhai, 1.4) eludes the disci- 
plines of yoga. | 

In the end, Kabir seems to battle the upside-down hydraulics of 
kundalini yoga, however much he also loves to do this verbal plumbing. 
His point of orientation may often be this rarefied physiology, but at 
least in the Fatehpuri collection it yields to the language of Krishna and 
Riam—‘vulgate Vaishnavism,’ as I’ve been calling it. When you come 
to the bottom line, that is apparently the pad—the footprint, the posi- 
tion—upon which this Fatehpuri Kabir stands. That’s why he makes 
poems: pads in the other sense of the word (8.4). 

Toward the conclusion of her translation of the Bijak—ain fact, when 
she has moved on to an appendix and is going head to head with Kabir’s 
ulatbamsi—Linda Hess looks back on it all and says, 


As usual, we are working within the irony (Some would say absurdity) 
of subjecting Kabir’s verse to the pawing and pinching of the pandits— 
a famasa (‘comic spectacle’) starring ourselves. With each poem, we can 
construe the meaning as utterly simple; or we can pursue the meaning 
endlessly, hopping through commentaries, dictionaries, glossaries, re- 
censions, and similar images in different contexts, sometimes enjoying 
wordplay like elegant wits, sometimes tripping over ourselves like the 
Three Stooges." 


In some of the poems collected at Fatehpur, Kabir does commit us to 
this contradictory process. But when all is said and done, he urges on 
us a measure of simplicity—a simplicity he seems to associate with 
words for Vishnu. 


16 


Vinaya Crossovers: Sur and Kabir 


This chapter reworks a series of comparisons that were first laid out in 
chapter 5 of Sur Das: Poet, Singer, Saint (Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press; and Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1984), pp. 130-41. 


In introducing this book I predicted that Surdas would figure as its 
central icon, and I suppose the size of its third section has bome that 
out. Moreover, his influence has been felt in chapters other than those 
that by nght belong to him. In Chapter 7, when we were considering 
what difference it makes for longing to have gender, we began with 
Mirabai and then set her alongside Sur. Now it’s Kabir’s tum to play 
host to Sur, but this time not so much by way of contrast. Their shared 
laments and petitions now take center stage, and sometimes the par- 
allels are striking. On the face of it, one might think this 1s Sur poaching 
on Kabir’s turf—a saguni among the nirgunis—but it tums out not to 
be so simple. Sur belongs here, it isn’t borrowed turf; and as we saw 
in the previous chapter, it works the other way around as well. All of 
this continues to exemplify what we concluded about the provisional 
nature of the nirgun/sagun distinction in Chapter 3. 

The most numerous, and in many ways the most impressive, of 
Sur’s vinaya poems are those that can be strictly described as vinaya: 
compositions in which the poet calls upon the Lord of salvation. Yet 
to assume that they are in the same vein as the petitions of, say, 
Tulsidas’s Vinayapatrika is to miss the distinctive characteristic of 
many of them, for they bespeak anything but the humility (however 
measured and confident) of a Tulsidas. These are poems of bitter 
complaint and strenuous contest in which the poet demands that the 
Lord follow through on promise and precedent and save him, a sinner, 
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or relinquish any claim to being known as savior of the fallen. We had 
a taste of this in Chapter 12. Other moods, represented in less numer- 
ous poems, array themselves around this theme. There are poems in 
which some of the protagonists of the Mahabharata also call upon the 
Lord—particularly Draupadi, whose Situation is the most extreme and 
the most scandalous. Her Pandava husbands bargained her away in a 
came of dice, leaving her defenseless before the appetites of their 
Kaurava cousins, one of whom attempted to disrobe her in public. At 
that she raised a helpless plea to Krishna, who supplied her with 
endless lengths of cloth. Such petitions as these are complemented 
by a number of others in which reassurance is given that the Lord is 
attentive to cries of distress. The Kashi Nagaripracarini Sabha editors 
label these bhaktavatsalta— Krishna’s solicitude for his devotees, like 
a parent’s for a child—and facets of the Sudama poems bear the same 
stamp. In the opposite vein there are poems of deep remorse, in which 
the poet laments a life wasted in absorption with the things of this 
world, contemplates death, and finds that it is too late to change. These 
are poems of unusual sobriety, and unlike most later additions to the 
genre, they are not often relieved by a message of hope. The act of 
giving. voice to one’s condition before the Lord provides the only 
vlimmer.! In a companion series the poet’s reflections turn to self- 
accusation and he remonstrates with his own heart. Here some of the 
blindness poems come to mind (Chapter 13). 

Among these outpourings are Several motifs that place Sur firmly 
in the company of sants like Kabir. There is the frequent mention of 
death, particularly as the god Yama’ or as the devouring ‘snake of time’ 
(kal-vyal),’ accompanied in both cases by the plea to be released. And 
because death is so pressing a concern, those whom the Lord has saved 
from its noose and jaws, Ajamil and Gajendra respectively, figure with 
special prominence when Sur is listing the recipients of the Lord’s 
xrace. Ajamil, though born a Brahmin and properly married, deserted 
his family and caste obligations to elope with a low-caste prostitute and 
live a lite of sin. Only once did he ever call upon the name of the Lord, 
and that was by accident. As the terrors of mortality assailed him on 
his deathbed, he shouted out for his son Narayan—but it was Krishna 
(also called Narayan) who answered by bringing Ajamil the assurance 
of a totally unearmed heavenly salvation. Gajendra the elephant was in 
similarly dire straits. As a crocodile had grabbed hold of his toe and 
Was pulling him Steadily beneath the water, he too bellowed out for 
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Krishna, who arrived in sp}} 
; Split-second haste an 
from death and his deadliest foe. Ajamil and ere erature 


; iy Gaj 
In sant poetry, providing object lessons not o Jendra figure frequently 


eer ee nly about God’s grace but 
specifically about his power over death, a pressing sant sires 


Other expressions of the struggle against death also tie Sur closel 
to the sants. A number of figures of Speech common in sant ei d 
appear when Sur looks back—sometimes explicitly in the Ae ef 
death—on a life that has gone to waste. In poems full of bitter tian 
we find the dogs, jackals, and vultures that often symbolize the vo = 
cious world of the senses in sant compositions (e.g., NPS 150.6) There 
is also mention of the bird of the soul, who has been so callous 
entrapped in the snares of this world (e.g., §420=NPS 337). In i: 
example that follows, it is the dog who comes to the poet’s mind: he 
finds himself suspended between his canine soul and the master it has 
foolishly forsaken (§390=NPS 103). 


aq ay fe ve ane feat 94 a ae a ak 
fed Fa WA Aadet WW Wea War 

fafé add Hae het fate Profa + waa oA 
Fe Te VW Tel ae ae AAT aefe we aA 
hdd hdd HA Hehe AS Fed et AA 

Te waa fad wah et afta fee Po aa 
ae ofs ae A Fel ao wad WHA | Aa 


Master, my mind is drained of thought. 
It’s left your lotus feet, treasury of all delight, 
and taken to toiling like a dog, 
Endlessly wandering, licking pots 
in barren houses and on burning pyres. 
Can one ever Satiate such greed? 
No, the soul never slakes its thirst. 
Wherever it goes, it’s in constant fear 
of stones and sticks and shoes. 
How many insults has it suffered, poor dumb fool? 
How many slurs for a mouthful here and there? 
Hari, most merciful, you guard the whole world; 
you yourself take charge of every heart. 
Only a grand fool, says Sur, a fool like me, 
would leave that home to scavenge with the lost. 
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Another familiar theriomorphic image for the misguided soul is that 
of the parrot who watches carefully over the npening of the silk-cotton 
(semar) fruit. The parrot waits with anxious greed until the fruit appears 
juicy and full, and pecks it at last—only to have the inedible cottony 
substance inside fly away in the breeze. So do we nurture our affections 
in this world, and they, like the silk-cotton, are ultimately indigestible. 
Here are two poems among many that draw on this image, one by Sur 
($387= NPS 59) and one by Kabir. Both orient themselves to Hari/Ram. 


tm os fre at fae 
ad Tan aa Batt a sichh ofa a ataal 
aT aT ath afl Ai eer we ofeaat 
af ary wa ae gat AIG vate aaah 
aan hell ted a a a we wa em afael 
aera TY et afer faq orth aft sat afere 
My soul, abandon the blandishments of flesh. 
Why yearn like a parrot for some silk-cotton fruit? 
You won't escape the grasp of death. 
Waves of elusive passion—for gold and women and such— 
leave only remorse in your hands. 
Fool, dispense with pride and pretension 
and before you roast in the flames, say the name of Ram. 
The True Guru said it, and I say it too: 
Rim is the jewel, the wealth you should amass. 
Unless you reflect on Hari, the Lord of Sur, 
you'll be like those yogis—like monkeys they are— 
you'll wriggle on a leash, and dance. 


IR 

fas ay eft Ty way 4a qaT % 

Faw ae 4 at wy wa gat % Tel 7 UA Went 
qt ot a at add aa gaa % Wea fH aT ATG 
add FH ett 44 qa % fa walt ama 
Hy HY TH afa wt Wa qT % aiga afedt dra 
Whe WS Sa Ht ay qaT % wel ea anit 
Get Sl aT TH wa aT 7 THs TT A Tf 
vat act qarer mat aa gam 2 HM ae atten 

we TT HAY BI AT aT % a aaah orate 
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Fool soul, jettison the flesh, 


Save a second’s thought for God. 
Fearless fool, refusing Hari, 


You’ ve cast off the life raft of Ram. 


This world, fool soul, 
This elephant effigy 
Is made by the Lord to lure 
And lead on your elephant lusts: 
the goad 
to prod your dense head. 


Fool soul, jettison the flesh, 
Save a second’s thought for God. 
The monkey, fool soul, 
Stuck in his hand, 
Searching for grain in a narrow-necked pot, 
And it stuck, and he couldn’t get it out, 
he was caught, 
and ever after danced from house to house. 


Fool soul, jettison the flesh, 
Save a second’s thought for God. 


The parrot, fool soul, 
Is lured to silk-cotton; 
likewise the lure of illusion: 
It flies in the face, 
A fistful of color, 
Of safflower powder 
that spreads in the winds. 


Fool soul, jettison the flesh, 
Save a second's thought for God. 


Fool soul, 
There are rivers and rivers 
In which to bathe 
And gods and gods to praise, 
But none will set you free, 
says Kabir: 
freedom comes in serving Hari Ram. 


Fool soul, jettison the flesh, ; 
Save a second’s thought for God. 
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Sur and the sants share not only images of dogs, jackals, and birds 
drawn from the great storehouse of common speech, but whole prov- 
erbs as well. Take, for instance, two widely known sayings having to 
do with human obduracy and heedlessness: ‘You can’t pierce a stone 
with an arrow,’ and ‘If you dye a blanket black, the color will never 
change.’ Both formulae make their way into the rhetoric of Kabir and 
Sur, but the effect is not quite the same. Here are two sakhis of Kabir, 
as translated by Charlotte Vaudeville: 


dhd dbldd te Wa, ant a aga aie 
aq dh ae wt aa pate art 


The Bowman kept aiming and aiming, 
but his shots never pierced: 

All his arrows fell to the ground, 
so tossing away his quiver, he left.° 


9 


SR 


an at age W, dh a wes a 


If you keep company, then do so with discernment, 
associate with your own kind: 

Even if the blanket be torn to pieces, 
still it will keep its own color!® 


And here is a pad of Sur, which concludes by incorporating both 
images (S419=NPS 332): 


ots 44, et faqer a aa 

wel ed Va OA HT, faa ae aad vein 
Tet Wed ae afé ara, te ae fea 
Gam at aft 4, aq a atl a 


Turn away. mind. from those who turn from Hari. 
What's the good in giving cobras milk? 

Snakes never lose their venom. 
Why waste camphor feeding it to crows 

or squander Ganges water washing dogs? 
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Why go plastering perfume on an ass 
or covering a monkey with jewels? 
Empty your quiver, but alTOWS Cannot pierce 
a Stone that’s fallen to the ground. 
Surdas says, once a blanket’s dyed black 
it never takes on a different hue. 


The motif of arrow and blanket are the same from poet to poet, but 
they are employed in characteristically different ways. When Kabir 
speaks of the bowman and the arrow, he has something quite specific 
in mind. The archer is the sarguru, the divine interior teacher in whom 
the sant tradition placed such confidence, and his arrow is the sabad 


or Sabda, the inner word through which he Speaks to those who seek 
him out: 


ATS Wea Fal, Wat | Tea wH 
ara a Ye Aft 7a, wT aw oy 


The Satguru is the true Hero, 
who loosed off a single Sabda; 

The moment it struck, I fell to the ground 
and a wound opened in my breast.’ 


Sur’s uSe of this image is more general. He never explicitly identifies 
the arrow in question with the sabad and, as the passage above shows, 
the meaning would not necessarily be clear if one made that interpre- 
tation. . 

Where the blanket is concerned, it is Sur’s world rather than Kabir’s 
that gives an added specificity to the meaning: for black is Krishna’s 
color, and the gopis are hopelessly dyed. As they themselves say 
(§$79=NPS 2276.5-6), 


ag dl Ba wh af oné a om F feat aad 
ae a a tat aa ad ae 7 ae aa Ae Ma 


Our lives. it seems, have immersed themselves 
in the sea of Syam, the dark one; 

And once they touch that color, says Sur, a 
you’ll not squeeze a drop of white from them again. 


Sur and the sants, then, share much, but he retains—as many of them 
also do, individually—a particular perspective. 
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A comparable difference emerges in regard to the issue of equality 
before God, with the closely associated criticism of social hierarchies 
that one finds in the utterances of sants like Kabir. Sur apparently has 
as little use for institutionalized inequality as Kabir, but his style of 
expressing himself on the point is different. Instead of lashing out at 
the meaninglessness of social distinctions and the hypocrisy of the 
great, Sur cites example after example in which the Lord, primarily as 
Krishna, has preferred the company of the lowly and outcaste to that 
of the pure and well-placed. In the following poem ($381=NPS 19), one 
of a great many similar poems, he alludes to four such vignettes: the 
time Krishna was out in the forest and accepted food at the hands of 
the wife of Vidur, who though wise was a half-breed; the time he came 
to the aid of the Pandava brothers when they had been exiled from their 
rightful throne and reduced to the status of wandering mendicants; the 
time he granted wealth to Sudama, the penurious Brahmin who had 
been his boyhood friend; and the time he had mercy on Kubja, the 
hunchback of Mathura, and healed her deformity. 


am mite a a mem 

SITs BAN SIT At Ua fared 

wel Fe Haq Ue ofa & WA wen 

H Usd Gl A Te AGA FW TeH 
mel fagt & ay atid Gat att oft dia & aes 
Qed WY Hl A a daa H BW aeH 


Syam is solely the patron of the poor. 
Our Lord is the one who fends for the wretched, 
brings fulfillment to those whose love is pure. 
What storehouse of wealth did Sudama possess? 
Why was Hari drawn to a hunchback’s charms? 
What sort of lordliness did the Pandav clan claim?— 
Stull hé volunteered as Arjun’s charioteer. 
What were Vidur’s name, birth, and clan? 
No matter to Hari—he was moved by love. 
Surdas’s Lord is this kind of lord: 
He burns away the trials of the true. 


Kabir is remembered for his trenchant perceptions about human 
depravity. His perspective is tough and realistic, and the path to 
salvation that he describes is often regarded as more difficult than that 
presented by straightforwardly Vaishnava poets.” But there is a sense 
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in which Sur’s assessment of human need is even more radical th 
Kabir’ s—particularly in what he says about himself an 
cially as we meet him in the Bijak, there is a definite 
This 1s the man who takes it upon himself to address 
such as the following, assembled from various 
translated by Linda Hess:!° 


In Kabir, espe- 
self-confidence. 
others in phrases 
poems in the Bijak and 


Pandit, you’ ve got it wrong. 

Monk, stop scattering your mind. 

Pandit, do some research... 

Morons and mindless fools— 
Enchanted madman— 

You simple-minded people... 

Saints, once you wake up don’t doze off. 


And last but not least, the following salvo: 


Son ofa slut! 
There: I’ve insulted you. 
Think about getting on the good road. 


This is hardly the language or attitude of Sur. In the old poems of 
the Sursagar he never places himself in the position of criticizing 
others. It 1s only himself he ventures to call a fool, leaving his listeners 
to draw their own conclusions about themselves.'! He is similarly 
diffident about according himself any sort of status in relation to 
the Lord, even the lowest sort, that of a servant or slave. Tulsidas, by 
contrast, does not hesitate to claim such status for himself (Vinayapatnka 
ZTAL)s: 


wat a dat Wa! Tad aa vaiy oftehea 
PUY Hat! Teast, oh at ea 


Whatever I am, I am yours, O Ram, 

your servant. Do not desert me. 
Ocean of mercy, KoSala’s overlord, 

guardian of those who come begging shelter, 
Shield me, I pray, with your shield.'” 


Only rarely is Sur confident enough to declare himself a servant of 
the Lord, and even then he does not speak as if such slavery were his 
hereditary right, making him a member of the Lord’s household. This 
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is often Tulsi’s starting point, as in the example just quoted, but if 
Sur claims servitude it is on the basis of his bad character, which has 
caused him to be auctioned and bought. He reinforces his sense of 
lowly status by dwelling on its most obvious and distasteful manifes- 
tation: the requirement that his food should consist of another’s left- 


overs (NPS 171, cf. B4, J4). 


ay aeded Aa fra 

AAG we He FHTV, wT spe tha 
ma fade aattt qadted, Ae aH faa 
aq HS Hed TH AM Fi, Fa Maud fea 
aaa at an at qe we aE fra 


Nandanandan has bought me, redeemed me, 
Cut me clean from the fetters of death 
and shown me what fearless freedom can mean, 
Decked my forehead with a tilak mark, 
settled a sprig of tulsi in my ear, 
and wrapped my body in close embrace; 
Shaved my hair, my initiate’s head, 
draped fresh flowers around my neck, 
and branded me with his holy signs. 
Everyone now calls me the Dark One’s slave. 
Hearing it my heart breathes cool and free, 
For what, says Sur, could measure the pleasure 
of living on leftovers, 
scraps from such a plate? 


In a similar vein, the question of having attained an experience of 
plenitude (piird), a state Kabir is willing to claim for himself, simply 
does not arise for Sur in the vinaya context. One poem in which Kabir 
makes this affirmation, in fact, is quite revealing in the contrast it 
makes to its counterpart in the Siirsdgar. In both poems the speaker 
takes on the role of a dancer who has performed so long that not another 
step is left in him. For Kabir this emptying of every human desire and 
versatility yields, paradoxically, the plenitude that is the presence of 
Rim. For Sur, however, there is no such release, and the poem ends 
in a devastated petition to the Lord to do away with this ignorant, 
misguided life (avidya). Here is Kabir: 
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as 8 wr Sm aR oa GA ay 7 a 
am dd ay ay mat wy am aa ag 
a SN TET A ane fea AMA Et 
ae hat FT TET AT TA WATE 


Too many, many roles 
these parts I’ve played, 
and now 
I'll part from them. 
Too tired of all pretense, 
tuning, tuning the strings, 
and now it’s over, done— 
thanks to the name of Ram. 
I haven’t another dance to dance 
and my mind 
can no longer maneuver the drum. 
Life’s postures, love, hate— 
lost to the flames; 
the craving-filled kettle drum 
finally burst. 
Lust’s veil, this body, 
is tattered with age; 
every errant shuffle is stilled. 
All that lives and dies— 
why, they're one, 
and the this and that 
and haggling 
are gone. 
What I have found, 
says Kabir, 
is fullness itself, 
a finality granted 
by the mercy of Ram. 


Here, in the same vein, is Sur (§400=NPS 153): 
aq a areal aed Wc 
am ater Ht ore are aI fad at Atel 
eu te & TC at Mar wae Ws 
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mat at aft Ba areal ay fade fedy wa 
fren ae ata ve Mat arm fal & aa 
gq waa AA we oerast sed aaa 4 aa 
at ag det aris fawag aaa aad Ped Fre 
ara aH ae afaen git at Acad 


Now I have danced too much, Gopal, 
Dressed in anger and lust, and garlanded 
with a necklace of passions at the throat. 
Girded with ankle-bells of sham and delusion— 
how sweet their slanderous sound— 
I am bound at the waist with a sash of illusion, 
and the vermilion of greed is daubed on my brow. 
Cravings,roar inside my body 
in a host of differing rhythms 
And my mind, a drum pasted with the dough of confusion, 
sets my movements to a dissonant pulse. 
I’ve marshaled and flaunted so many artful steps 
and filled my sinful net: 
All this ignorance Surdas has learned— 
take it far away, Nandalal. 


Kabir is extremely pessimistic about human nature, if left to its 
own devices. He trains on it a barrage of exhortations about the need 
for concentration and repentance. Sur’s tone, if one reads the Sursdadgar 
as a Whole, seems less barbed, more relaxed. But in the vinaya poems 
it becomes obvious that on this point too Sur 1s among the most radical 
of the sats. Kabir, after all, was at least willing to give open praise 
to the human capacity for love (prem, priti);'4 whereas Sur is more 
guarded. Among the early poems in the Si#rsagar there are only occa- 
sional instances in which love is singled out as the element in the 
human psyche to which God responds (§381.2—3)— 


Our Lord is the one who fends for the wretched, 
brings fulfillment to those whose love is pure. 

What storehouse of wealth did Sudama possess? 
Why was Hari drawn to a hunchback’s charms? 


—and even then the initiative rests on the divine side of the interaction. 
For Sur itis the fact of Krishna that equalizes all beings before him 
more than any quality inherent in people. In a similar way Sur places 
much less emphasis on the unique privilege of the human condition, 
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in om dig i Neca mn afte hn ne Wo 
a point of the countless births it ae 5 = ee eg 
Seis cmhe ce ok ea: : ° e born human, are rare in the 
sounlamaentine oe Gians as n the contrary, Sur is likely to be 
cursing others or otherwise mniebohavine eee: dig els 

aving (e.g., §384.2). Sur is suspi- 
cious, evidently, of all status, even Darwinian hierarchies: what mat- 
ters in life has nothing to do with one’s position. When Sur talks of 
status there is irony in his voice, as when, paradigmatically, he styles 
himself the best of sinners. If one must have hierarchy, better to be low 
than high. 

Perhaps this sounds like an upper-caste voice. For such a person the 
foregoing of status can be an act of will, not necessity, and touched with 
an element of noblesse. Ravidas too sings the praises of lowliness, 
but in a much less self-conscious sort of way. And for Kabir it would 
simply be unthinkable. Whatever sant-hood means for him, it can’t be 
this. 

Yet looking back over the array of poems we have studied in this 
chapter and the last, we find important analogies between Kabir and 
Sur. In general terms it is possible to argue that the identities sant and 
Vaishnava stand for two distinctive styles—the one expounding the 
perils of earth, the other revelling in heaven. But we also have to take 
into account the interesting moments when the borders blur. These 
make Sur and Kabir far more than quarreling cousins, and perhaps 
even render them brothers. 
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Bhakti, Democracy, 
and the Study of Religion 


This chapter began as an essay written for the International Symposium 
on India Studies convened by the Indian Council on Cultural Relations 
of the Government of India at Kovalam Beach, Kerala, in November-— 
IDecember, 1994. The printed version appeared in K. Satchidananda 
Murty and Amit Dasgupta, eds, The Perennial Tree (New Delhi: Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, 1996), pp. 213-16. ]am grateful to Alan 
Babb, Ainslie Embree, Linda Hess, Mark Juergensmeyer, and Laura 
Shapiro for critical readings of an earlier draft. 


In this final chapter we emerge from the particular currents and con- 
troversies surrounding each of our ‘three bhakti voices’ and step out 
onto a broader stage. We will be focusing on some of the great 
challenges of this or any day: the valuing of human equality and dignity, 
the acceptance of a variety of religious orientations, and a concern for 
how they might become resources for—rather than obstacles to—the 
consolidation of an open, democratic, truly interactive society. These 
are global issues, but they are Specifically Indian ones as well, and it 
is here that the bhakti heritage counts. Kabir has often been close to 
the heart of debates about these matters in India, and he will be our 
primary inspiration, guide, and irritant. Yet as we have seen so clearly, 
Kabir does not float in gravity-free space. The Kabir we know is the 
Kabir we are taught to know. So it is important to think about who 
should do the teaching as we find w ays to let him and other bhakti poet- 

Saints speak to the question of what religion ought to be today, and it 
is Important to think about how that teaching should proceed. 
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India and the Study of Religion 


Public institutions in both India and the United States have been very 
cautious in dealing with the question of whether religion ought to be 
studied In a public setting, and there has been a reticence in both 
cOMnines to study it in its own terms—as its own field—in a secular 
academic environment. At the university level, however, there is a 
clear and marked divergence between the two countries. In the United 
States there are hundreds of departments of Religion (or Religious 
Studies, Comparative Religion, The Study of Religion, etc.) at both 
private and public institutions; whereas in India’s public universities, 
at least, there are no more than a handful. 

One can well understand why things are as they are. Religion was 
a very SenSitive topic at the time the Republic of India was fashioning 
its university system, and the British model that it mainly inherited had 
not yet managed to make the Copernican jump from faculties of divinity 
primarily dedicated to teaching Chnistianity, to faculties of religion in 
which the basic syllabus (the introductory course, in American par- 
lance) was devoted to the even-handed, comparative study of a number 
of religious traditions, from as many perspectives as proved helpful. 
Yet the result is strange. Here you have the nation that is in many ways 
the world’s most religiously sophisticated country—and scarcely a 
single scholar at the university level who identifies herself or himself 
by discipline as a student of religion. True, there have been very astute 
evaluations of religion on the part of Indian historians, sociologists, 
psychologists, and anthropologists, but there seems no place in most 
Indian universities where such studies from different disciplinary 
perspectives can come to focus, and no place for the comparative study 
of religion itself. 

| realize that there are deep problems associated with the concept 
‘religion’ as it is used in European languages (the word translates only 
awkwardly into any Indian language I know).’ So I would hope that if 
the field were made a part of Indian curricula, we could avoid a new 
reification. Indeed, Indian scholars would help unreify ‘religion’ as it 
is studied in the West, by pointing regularly to the inadequacies of the 
concept—and I believe they would find droves of scholars out there 
Waiting to listen to them. The process has already begun. | 

For at least a quarter of a century, the basic paradigm for studying 
religion in America has been strictly comparative, rather than confes- 
sional. The increasing pluralism of our own society will make it ever 
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more so. In American higher education, many students with a particular 
interest in India decide to base themselves in departments of religion. 
The idea that India’s culture 1s extraordinarily or essentially religious 
may be the result of an unfortunate type-casting by Evi a encals 
(one that in some ways goes as far back as the Greeks);” but there is 
enough truth in the stereotype that it deserves, at the very least, to be 
corrected by scholars from India itself. 

This task is too important to leave to amateurs and foreigners. Marx, 
Freud, and perhaps even Nehru may have expected (indeed, wished) 
that in time religion would wither and die, but every indication we have 
from their generation to ours is that it is a permanent feature of human 
life—always changing in its forms, but persistent as a phenomenon. 
We need people in every educated culture who are trying to understand 
it. And who knows? There might even be some practical benefit. 

There are signs that this need for serious, impartial education 
and scholarship about religion is being strongly felt in India today. 
Religiously, we live in difficult times, and it is to the credit of many 
Indian academics that they have chosen not to hide their heads in the 
sand, even if their own disciplinary training did not force them to 
engage in the study of religion. In this connection I might particularly 
mention the series called “Tracts for the Times’, edited by Neeladn 
Bhattacharya with help from Sarvepalli Gopal and Romila Thapar, 
which began to appear in 1994. The first volume, Khaki Shorts and 
Saffron Flags, was an attempt to provide a primer in the history of 
organizations connected with the drive to destroy the so-called Babri 
Mosque, and its subtitle identifies it clearly as ‘A Critique of the Hindu 
Right’. Given the scholarly world in which the series was born, this 
comes aS no surprise. 

But the third volume, perhaps, does. This is Rustom Bharucha’s 
sensitive essay, The Question of Faith, in which his purpose is twofold. 
On the one hand, Bharucha wishes to make religion intelligible to its 
‘cultured despisers’, as the Protestant theologian Friedrich Schleier- 
macher called them when he faced a similar task in the Berlin of 1799.4 
In this regard, Bharucha especially hopes to break down Marxist 
Stereotypes, although he has strong loyalties to Marxist forms of 
thought. On the other hand, Bharucha tries to move towards a language 
and research agenda that hold the promise of making religion intelli- 
gible, not just to the ‘cultured despisers’ but to anyone; and this he does 
by emphasizing the complexity of religious experience, particularly 
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through what he calls ‘the ambi ee 
Baek he Says. ambivalences of faith’. In concluding the 


[I]t is heartening to acknowledge the increased scholarly and activi 

interest in the radical religious movements of our ee ae 
notably in studies of bhakti. ...[Flora ‘secular hesiongs se ee A 
there would have to be a theory that could be adapted withi , - 
multireligious context of differing faiths. The basis ee a th oe 
less likely to be found in the existing political Aisne of ey : 
tolerance’, than in the vision of saints like Kabir, Guru Capt 
Chaitanya who, as Tagore understood so well, ‘preached one God to al 
races in India’, adapting different idioms of communication. Seculancl 


have a lot to learn from idi ‘ , 
ae tae the idioms of ‘tolerance’ embedded in every 
religious faith. 


When taken to its conclusion, Bharucha’s appeal seems to me to be 
a call for new generation of Indian scholars and, indeed, a new field 
of study of Indian universities. Bharucha himself makes very creative 
use of the work of a number of his Indian contemporaries, from Ashis 
Nandy, to Kumkum Sangari and Sudesh Vaid, to D. P. Dubey, to 
Anuradha Kapur. But in dealing with the field as a whole, his single 
point of departure is Mircea Eliade, the grand old man—now gone— 
at the University of Chicago.® Bharucha states some basic reservations 
about the applicability of Eliade’s dichotomizing of ‘sacred’ and ‘pro- 
fane’, questioning the aptness of this approach for India. Yes indeed, 
and scholars in the field of comparative religion, especially younger 
ones, have many times questioned its aptness in any culture. A new 
generation of Indian specialists in the field would know that literature, 
and would be able to register in intricate and seminal ways just the sort 
of critique that Bharucha lodges. India teaches worlds to students of 
religion. 


Kabir and International Bhakti Studies 


Now let me shift gears, as promised, and comment on Bharucha’s 
appeal in a different way. Since he mainly restricts himself to Indian 
scholars addressing ‘studies of bhakti’, it may be useful to open the 
lens and explore certain motifs in recent work on North Indian bhakti 
by scholars living both inside and outside India. The purpose. to see 
What light they shed on our developing understanding of what fasci- 
nates Bharucha, the ‘vision’ of such saints as Kabir, Guru Nanak, and 
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Caitanya. It has long been a conviction of many important Indian 
scholars that, as the great Sanskritist V. Raghavan put it, bhakti is the 
‘democratic doctrine which consolidates all people without distinction 
of caste, community, nationality, or sex.’? Or at least bhakti contains 
the resources for articulating and enacting such a view. Yet there is also 
the opposing camp: scholars who either deny that there ever was a 
genuinely anti-authoritarian urge in bhakti, or who say that it was 
always subverted in practice.® 

In what follows, I will try to see what light 1s shed on this debate 
by current international scholarship on such luminaries as Kabir, 
Nanak, and Caitanya. What does it take to “get at’ the vision of this 
cohort of bhakti saints? And what does this mean for the view that 
bhakti supports the ideals of democracy and tolerance? As we move 
forward, I will be trying to disentangle the question of whether bhakti 
is intrinsically egalitarian from the issue of its being representative, 
that is, broadly popular. ‘Democracy’ can mean both things, but these 
two are not the same. 

Current work suggest that we should consider at least three areas 
of study to see how such questions could be answered in relation to 
the great bhakti ‘voices’ of North India: 


1. Textual studies strictly speaking: editions and translations of the 
fitteenth- to seventeenth-century bhakti poet-saints; 


2. Biographical or hagiographical studies: the lives of these persons 
In relation to the poetry attributed to them; and 


3. Studies of context—historical, social, ritual, performative: the 
communities in which bhakti is embedded, and their rules of operation, 
explicit or otherwise. 


Let us consider these as they relate to just one of the bhakti heroes 
and heroines of North India—Kabir, the one Bharucha mentions first 
and the one who has figured as importantly as any in recent rhetoric 
in India. We will also make occasional nods to other bhakti Saints, in 
particular Mirabai. So, then: if one looks closely, who is this Kabir 
upon whom Bharucha calls? 

For many years there has been a strony desire to enlist the authori- 
tative Voice—and, indeed, the authoritative persona—of Kabir in the 
cause of Hindu-Muslim reconciliation, This, after all, is the saint 
Whose bodily remains are said to have been fought over by Hindus and 
Muslims, only to reveal themselves as a heap of flowers accessible 
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a ey 
to both. | According to one version of the Story, it was the existence 
of this single, transubstantiated pile that showed the futility of sectar- 


her yenptemeriod penetra uals 
were actually two piles of flowers oe) ie - ee eta 
own?) told the two warning sence ct : ae AFOID heaven (Kabir’s 
their own customs—burial for Mu a ie a a ssh ae 
oes slims, cremation for Hindus. Thus 
the two practices are set parallel and equally trivialized: both are 
ranked as clearly secondary in value to the veneration they symbolize. 
As a Sequel to this second version of the story of Kabir’s death, two 
parallel shrnes—a Muslim mausoleum and a Hindu temple—have 
now been erected on the supposed spot of Kabir’s death in Magahar, 
near Gorakhpur.!° This was further to render him, as the subtitle of a 
notable work in English put it, ‘the apostle of Hindu-Muslim unity’ - 
And the subtitle of his comic-book in the Amar Chitra Katha senes 
does the same, dubbing Kabir ‘The Mystic Who Tried to Bring the 
Hindus and the Muslims Together.’ Inside, in the English version, we 
read that ‘It pained the good man to see religion, caste and creed 
keeping people apart’, so he prayed, “God, give me the strength to break 
the barriers of hate between men.’ 12 Indeed, Amar Chitra Katha seems 
to have invented a new poem to underscore the point. Five exemplary 
poems of Kabir appear on the inside cover. Four translated poems 
appear in the Hindi version and can be found in various editions of 
Kabir, but the fifth—the clincher—seems to be a new amalgam: ‘In the 
beginning, there was no Turk, nor Hindu—no race, nor caste.”! 
One can certainly find lines such as these in the Kabir corpus as it 
has come down to the present day, but what is striking about poems 
that have the best textual pedigree is that they show Kabir as playing 
a peacemaker’s role in only the most backhanded fashion. To the 
contrary, his style is often downright confrontational: 


Pundit, how can you be so dumb? 
You're going to drown, along with all your kin, 
unless you start speaking of Ram. 


Hey Qazi, 
What’s that book you’re preaching from? 
And reading, reading—how many days? 
Still you haven't mastered one word. 
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Writers such as Hedayetullah try to take the edge off this by balancing 
such passages with others in which Kabir seems to take a more 


conciliatory line—the verse, for example, that says: 


Kabir is a child of Raima and Allah, 
and accepted all gurus and pirs. > 


Actually, there is some difficulty with this translation, with its pro- 
nouncedly ecumenical ring. Hedayetullah is working from the version 
found in the standard edition of the Gura Granth Sahib, but P.N. 
Tivari’s critical edition favors a crucial alternate reading as being 
stronger. This produces the following meaning, as in the translation by 
Charlotte Vaudeville: 


Kabir is the child of Allah-Ram: 
He is my Guru and my Pir.'® 


This is much more in the spirit of a poem overwhelmingly occupied 
with pillorying the beliefs and practices of Brahmins and Qazis and 
their followers, in which the poet shucks off everything but the direct 
witness of his own heart. Sometimes Hedayetullah concedes this, 
saying that Kabir ‘rejected the usefulness of the scnptures of both 
religions, precisely because they were misused and misrepresented 
by the so-called guardians of both religions, the Brahmins and the 
Mullas.’!” But he goes on to say that Kabir also has a conciliatory side: 
‘Otherwise, there 1s evidence to show that Kabir regarded the essential 
validity and truth of religious scriptures.’!® J can find no evidence for 
this sort of claim. 

From what I have said here so far—and at greater length in the 
Introduction—it must be clear that to my mind it is essential to bring 
to bear the work of textual criticism if one wants to claim that a position 
was adopted or an orientation held by a major figure in the past. Recent 
thinking of the deconstructionist variety has challenged textual work 
that might be construed as trying to discover the ipsissima verba (‘exact 
words’) of a figure such as Kabir. And it is also possible to arrive at 
the same conclusion from other points of departure, as do critics who 
emphasize the importance of an audience’s reception of a text in 
determining the nature of the text itself. For a poet whose words were 
originally remembered orally, insofar as we can tell, this is particularly 
Important to keep in mind.!? 

Yet I think it is very mistaken to believe that every saying attributed 
toa Tgure such as Kabir has the same status as every other. Two of 
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the most Important discoveries of recent textual labors in the bhakti 
vineyard have been that different recensions of a given poet f | 
display different personalities, and that in fale ie ee 
where the oral element is fundamental, the age of a poem aan ae s a 
al good predictor of the range of stylistic and conceptual ssacibiline: 
it may contain. In other words, poets’ personalities change over time 


and from region to region. The traditions associated w 


ith t 
and, one could say, ith them develop 


drift as commentators and performers focus on one 
Set of poems rather than another, and amend—doubtless for the most 


part unconsciously—as they go.” This leads to the composition of 
more poems attributed to the same poet, with the effect that the overall 
personality of the poet in question Steadily evolves. Often it evolves 
rather differently from one community of transmission to another. 

Recent studies have suggested that in the case of Kabir, all this 
happened early on. As we have seen in Chapter 14, there are three quite 
distinct manuscript recensions, each reflecting his veneration in a 
separate community or in a Set of related communities. One early 
set of manuscripts is associated with the Sikh Guru Granth Sahib, in 
that Kabir poems appear in its predecessors the Kartarpur Bir (1604) 
and even earlier in the Goindval Pothis, probably dating to the 1570s.” 
Another set was produced in Rajasthan, with the earliest example being 
the Fatehpur manuscript of 1582, which we studied in Chapter 15, 
followed by the collections gathered for the Dadt Panth: the Sarvanigis 
of Rajab and Gopaldas (probably composed quite early in the seven- 
teenth century, but manuscripts survive from 1714 and 1724 respec- 
tively~’) and the Pancvani, which achieved liturgical use (1614, 1636, 
1653, 1658, etc.).7? The third oldest recension, belonging to the Kabir 
Panth, commands no manuscript earlier than 1805, but important schol- 
ars have argued from internal evidence that it be dated at least to the 
time of the Paricvani, if not before.* To a certain extent, as we have 
hinted in earlier chapters, each of these recensions presents us with a 
different Kabir. . 

The Kabir of the Gurti Granth Sahib is a ‘householder-saint’, to use 
the term coined by Karine Schomer in her study ‘Kabir in the Guru 
Granth Sahib: An Exploratory Essay’.”” More than the Kabir of the 
Dadii Panth, this Kabir emphasizes the importance of keeping company 
with good people (satsang), the justice of fearing the conseduelses = 
sin as death approaches, and so forth. The Dadi-Panthi seu 2 
contrast, is more mystical, dwelling on the difficulty of the way of fait 
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of the true teacher (satguru) in ways that make it clear 
he exceeds the limitations of any human embodiment. There is much 
about the virtue of asceticism, too, and not a few broadsides against 
women.2° And by now we know well the ‘vulgate Vaishnavism’ of our 
other Rajasthani Kabir, the one who appears at Fatehpur (Chapter 15). 
Despite his theistic, devotional tendencies, he can hardly be aligned 
point by point with the Kabir whom the Dadu Panth wanted to embrace, 
even though both come to us from Rajasthan. 

As for the Kabir of the Kabir Panth—headquartered at Banaras but 
with related organizations located at various places throughout the 
northeast (especially Bihar and Chattisgarh) and elsewhere—this iS a 
figure who stands strikingly apart from the bhakti orientation of the 
Kabir we meet in western India, whether it be Punjab or Rajasthan. He 
is more caustic and self-confident (very little viraha or vinaya here), and 
by contrast to the other two, he is no worshiper of Krishna, whose name 
only once appears in the Bijak.”’ In the climate of present-day discus- 
sions of Kabir, this perhaps causes no amazement, but as Linda Hess 
has shown, in 17 per cent of Kabir pads recorded in the Gura Granth 
Sahib and in 15 per cent of those that appear in the Pancvani, the poet 
addresses himself to Krishna or has other occasion to mention him. Is 
Kabir then some sort of Vaishnava, of all things? (See Chapter 15.) 

There are further complications, as well. While the ramaini sections 
of the Paticvani and Bijak agree with one another to a surprisingly high 
deyree—they hold 50 per cent of their ramainis in common—that 
number begins to dwindle when one moves to the pads and especially 
the dohas (or sakhis, ‘witnesses’, as they are called in the Bijak; 
saloku—t.e., Slokas—in the Gurtti Granth Sahib). Here the correlation 
between the Pafcvani and the Bijak is very meager: somewhere 
between 3 per cent and 9 per cent, depending on how you count.”8 
Considering that this genre is probably the most frequently quoted in 
current appeals to Kabir, this is a fact worth pondering. And to make 
matters worse, this is the genre where the name of the poet least 
frequently appears in the poem itself.°? One has the feeling that this 
Was the place where it was easiest for new poems to be set alongside 
old ones, and all grouped under one authoritative name.” So there is 
plenty of room for various kinds of slippage when one performs the 
seemingly simple act of quoting Kabir. 

Fortunately, however, it does not end at that. Linda Hess believes 
she can move forward in a search for the ‘real’ Kabir (wisely, she does 


and speaking 
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not use th as 
Gates fe ape herself) by giving Special attention to the Bijak, despite 

; oe : OF its Manuscripts, since in its narrower focus ‘it contains 
what is universal and t 


ypical, what is present, even dom; 
Soie,e ee at ee S present, even dominant, in all 
ee collections. This is what Charlotte Vaudeville has called Kabir’ s 
extraordinary independence of character.’?? Hess believes further- 


more, that we can be pretty confident in discounting the Krishnaite and 
generally Vaishnava component in the westem Kabir because it is so 
easy to understand how that dimension might have been ‘sung’ into 
Kabir poems as they traveled westward from what all traditions and 
much internal evidence confirm must have been his home: the Banaras 
region. She Shows that mentions of Krishna occur overwhelmingly in 
a pad’s first or last line—precisely the ‘packaging’ verses where you 
would expect it—and that they sometimes fit awkwardly with the 
language and message of the rest of the poem.> This moves us back 
to a poet who unselfconsciously designates the principle of ultimate 
reality by terms such as Hani, satguru, or, very often, Ram. Yet it is 
important to remember that early on, in two rather different western 
traditions, he was understood in some way as a Krishna bhakta, 
whatever else he was. As I have tried to show in considering the 
Fatehpur manuscript in Chapter 15, I do not believe the references to 
Krishna are always superficial even if they do cluster in the first and 
last verses. They can actually be climactic. 

This moves us naturally enough into the realm of hagiography, for 
we recall how Kabir is understood to have come by his Vaishnavism. 
He is said to have sought initiation from the great teacher Ramanand, 
who is in turn associated with the lineage of Ramanuja. The story goes 
that Kabir tricked Ramanand into shouting the name of Ram while 
Kabir touched his foot, thus imparting to Kabir an initiatory mantra in 
more or less the proper ritual circumstances. Kabir lay down on the 
steps of one of the Banaras ghats where the great teacher would not 
see him in the early morning darkness—and the rest is, so to speak, 
history. It’s a great story, whose outline first appeared in 1712 when 
Priyadas composed his commentary on the Bhaktamal of Nabhadas 
and which came to be cited along the banks of the Ganges in the course 
of the following century. A manuscript dated 1814 provides our first 
attestation. If we press back before Priyadas, the association between 
Kabir and Ramanand becomes much more vague, with Nabhadas and 
his contemporary Anantdas merely asserting in about 1600 that it 
existed. Then it disappears altogether. There is nothing in the early 
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irs ‘irm it—not a single mentio 
recensions of Kabir’s poetry to confirm 1t—n g n of 


= ’ 34 
Ramanand’s name. | j ae 
David Lorenzen, a very Semous Western student of these matters, 


thinks the tie between Kabir and Ramanand was a real one, but in my 
view, especially given certain problems with dating, the story of their 
liaison is all too neat a way for a particular kind of Brahmin liberal 
theology to incorporate (and perhaps co-opt) the charisma of Kabir.*5 
The well-known story of his early infancy—that he was abandoned by 
Hindu parents and adopted by Muslims—reveals the same desire. 
Faced with a poet whose name clearly identifies him as Muslim, and 
whose poetry sometimes confirms that he was a weaver (julaha), 
probably a Muslim one, the upper-caste Vaishnava tradition reinvented 
the earliest days of his life. Just as they awarded the camar Ravidas 
a former life as a Brahmin, so they supplied Kabir with a new and (from 
their point of view) purer infancy—something that could justify his 
later eminence in their eyes. 

It is astonishing to see the power that these stones have—they are 
told and told again—unless one remembers that in religious traditions 
the world over, the narrative mode has at least as much force as the 
explicitly didactic (see Chapter 2). These tales have remained remark- 
ably immune to critical analysis,°° since to take them away would hold 
out the danger of leaving nothing in its place. We cannot live without 
stories. Hence a sophisticated critic like Hazariprasad Dvivedi uses 
the Ramanand connection to graft the Vaishnava Kabir onto his yogic, 
Kabir-Panthi counterpart. Dvivedi postulates a case of before and 
after, with Kabir learning his Vaishnava bhakti from Ramanand.’ 

Muhammad Hedayetullah takes this a step further, in the service of 
rather different aims. He argues that the kind of bhakti Ramanand was 
carrying to Banaras from his native South was already so informed by 
Islam, thanks to Sufi influences first felt on the southern shores of the 
Arabian Sea, that to be a Vaishnava of Ramanand’s type was to be, 
in effect, a kind of Muslim. Then he adds in the old story of how Kabir 
Was also a pupil of Sheikh Taqi and presents Kabir as the architect of 
not one but two great fusions of Hinduism and Islam—first in embrac- 
ing the synthesis for which Ramanand stood, then by reinforcing it with 
an allegiance to Sheikh Taqi.** 

Now ithas long been in the nature of hagiographies to fuse—not just 
in India but worldwide, as the comparative study of religion so clearly 
teaches. Episodes travel easily from the life of one saint to another, oF 
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are accepted with equal facility into both, so that in actuality the force of 
any particular hagiography can usually be understood onl b : : : 
in relation to the lives of other saints. B ce 
ints. But we must 
this the lesson that hagiographies ar ie ata. Grew from 
peor Veni see : Te unreliable as histori- 
intentions of their authors. Like the coll ei sel aie: eee 
sila eainesethey ee ee aay ections of poetry attributed to the 
aa and differ from place to place, and 
in each situation they tell us something about the community that shaped 
them. Stull, we must be aware of their tendency to smooth the rough 
edges left by the Sayings or tone of the saints themselves, and we must 
take account of the likelihood that the hagiographical narratives them- 
selves may generate huge bodies of poetry attributed to the saint in 
question, as surely happened in the case of Mirabai. Much of the poetry 
attributed to her seems autobiographical, but really it is hagiographical. 

Consider, for instance, that we possess only two poems in the entire 
Mirabai corpus for which a date in her century, the sixteenth, could be 
proposed on any compelling basis.°? And her life is on no firmer 
historical ground than Kabir’s. Although the movies, in particular, have 
had the effect of creating a unified ‘master narrative’, earlier versions 
sometimes diverge sharply from it and from one another. (See Chapter 
4.) To deal with this legendary life at any level as if it had been history 
just cannot bear scrutiny. Even Kumkum Sangani, for all her carefully 
exposited awareness of the difficulties inherent in trying to disentangle 
legend and history, and of ‘an oral corpus which cannot be reduced 
to a single author’, ultimately proceeds as if there were a real, really 
knowable Mira. The reader forms an image of a person located at a real 
moment in the history of Mewar (despite the absence of any dynastic 
record from Mewar that mentions her) and producing poems that 
belong to that period.” 

Yet given the status of our evidence for Mira, we have to conclude 
that these reflections, however nuanced, must be read as a new kind 
of meta-hagiography. Whenever we speak of Mira, we must do so in 
a way that makes it clear we know we are just using shorthand for one 
or another ‘Mira tradition’: our sources cannot support more. In this 
regard, it is the great merit of Parita Mukta’s sociological work on the 
performance and veneration of Mira by lower-caste communities 1n 
present-day Saurashtra and western Rajasthan to have shown how 
markedly their Mira differs from the one projected in, say, Parasuram 
Caturvedi’s widely used edition.’ 
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At a certain level it cannot be doubted that Mira 1s an integrating 
force in Indian national mythology: she is known throu*hout the coun- 
try. But scratch the surface and you find that different communities 
of interpretz Aven have actually made her what she ‘is’—and she is 
no one thing.*? With Mira we see pointedly what is ultimately true for 
all the bhakti saints: since we POSSESS autographed manuscripts for 
none of them, we know the saints only through those who have loved 
(or perhaps occasionally despised) them. In the end, there is no break- 
ing the hermeneutical circle. 

At least from a literary point of view, that is perhaps as it should 
be, and this is the point at which hagiographical and historical studies 
merge with studies of ritual and performance. Philip Lutgendorf has 
drawn attention to the fact that the Ramcaritmanas 1S Structured inter- 
nally as katha: Tulsidas composed with more than a passing thought to 
how he expected the Manas to be performed. sae Similarly Kenneth 
Bryant has stressed the point that what makes so many Sursagar poems 
great is their eneress in manipulating the expectations of the audiences 
they anticipate.” + Linda Hess’s rhetorical analysis of Kabir is a kindred 
exercise. And David Lorenzen has shown how Kabir has been 
interpreted and ‘used’ in a variety of differing ways, depending on 
region, social location, and the period in question. 

When we look closely, then, we see in Kabir a poet-saint whose 
authority rests on a good deal more than the force of his own language: 
we see in him the authority of the communities who received and 
shaped those words. Wilfred Cantwell Smith has powerfully argued 
that this 1s exactly what we must expect when a body of words 
becomes scripture.*’ For the three communities (panths) that have 
preserved—and doubtless altered, augmented, and edited—Kabir’s 
words over the past half millennium, ‘Kabir’ is clearly scripture. The 
desire to appeal to Kabir that we see in Rustom Bharucha and others— 
the broadside directed by the Dalit writer Dharmavir against ‘Kabir’s 
critics’ 1s the best-known recent example**—shows that he also has 
an authority that goes beyond these communities, and probably always 
has. In the same vein Bhanucha’s setting Kabir alongside others gen- 
erally of his penod and ilk reveals an implicit sense of canon. Like 
any other, this is a constructed canon, and if there is a single lesson 
to be drawn from observing current work on the bhakti poet-saints of 
North India, it is probably that.?? 

North Indian bhakti may not always satisfy the demand that it 
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provide resources for strengthening democratic values and heightenin 
respect for the validity of various religious traditions. Certainly ate 
1S nae to line up as a dependable warrior on that battlefield: his way 
of respecting the truth was to denigrate the falsehoods surrounding It. 
He repeatedly belittled the cherished beliefs and practices of Hindus 
and Muslims alike. Even the good side of this—that he treated ‘Hindu 
and Turk’ evenhandedly—may have been motivated at least in part not 
by conceptual but by rhetorical or literary imperatives. The parallels 
they present to one another in a pad or dohd make good hearing when 
as in both these genres, each verse is separated near the center by : 
caesura: the Hindus tend to go on one side, the Turks on the other. 
When the poet emerges with his own voice at the end of so many pads, 
he sometimes obliterates the caesura, thus dramatizing his triumph 
over these two literary straw men. This is reconciliation in only a 
limited sense. Both substantively and stylistically, it is not tolerance, 
but unsparingly evenhanded cnitique, a critique whose purpose is to 
make us, the audience, conspirators in the intolerance—we smile—and 
therefore capable of transcending our own worlds. 

Or perhaps, on occasion, we can be made to weep. It was a stroke 
of genius when Anand Patwardhan, at the end of his documentary ‘Ram 
ke Nam’ (‘In the Name of Ram’), quoted the following Kabir pad: 


Saints, I see the world is mad: 
Hindus claim Ram as the one, 
Muslims claim Rahim. 


In the aftermath of Ayodhya 1992, these words could be heard as 
a lament over religion on the part of a figure Patwardhan identifies 
as ‘poet-saint of the working classes’. The implicit lesson seems to 
be that class consciousness ought to supersede religion, and the poem 
itself presents no bar since, unlike so many others in the Kabir corpus, 
it makes no appeal to the deity as it concludes. Patwardhan’s, then, 
is a deft use of Kabir, for he draws on a poem whose pedigree 1s 
good and whose critical agenda is clear. It is the ‘easier’ Kabir poems, 
the ones where kindly tolerance flows night there on the surface, 
that turn out to come from much more recent strata of the Kabir 
tradition. 

Yet in both instances we face a dilemma if we try to rescue from 
Kabir a respect for multiformity and religious piuralism. 7 these are 
to be found along with a respect for ‘democratic values’, we must 
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discover them at another level. They must be located not in the poet 
himself, whoever he was, but in the different communities that have 
revered and remembered him, and we may Say the same thing in greater 
or less measure for all his bhakti peers. These poets’ intimate involve- 
ment with their audiences—in their own lifetimes, doubtless, but 
certainly down the generations as subsequent performers and their 
audiences have taken up these roles—is the real democracy of bhakti. 
What is striking about the communities who have made Kabir their own 
is not their homogeneity—their regionlessness or classlessness— 
but their variousness; sometimes they have openly conflicted with one 
another. To acknowledge that even a personality of such seemingly 
ineradicable definition as Kabir has in fact been interpreted in a 
hundred ways, both theoretically and socially, is to locate authority 
where so much of it is actually to be found: in dialogue and even 
dispute. Literary/textual, hagiographical, and social/histonical studies 
of Kabir show that he is organic and complex, for he exists only in 
relation to those who remember him, from whatever angle. 

I am not sure I find anything in Kabir to suggest guidelines for 
manaying that dialogue, except an uncanny mix of raucous amusement 
and utter seriousness, but his fearlessly wide scope certainly suggests 
that everybody belongs in the game. The ways in which he has been 
revered show that all sorts of people felt they did belong in the game, 
and that has been Kabir’s greatness. Among other things, it is the 
greatness of the variousness of his transmission—and that goes as far 
back in memory as scholarship will permit us to see. 


Conclusion 


It is surely true that the bhakti ‘movement’, experienced all over India, 
has constituted an interregional network that can be and has been 
useful to the cause of national integration and conflict mediation. This 
is true horizontally—many bhakti motifs seem to have passed from one 
linguistic region to another without being mediated through ‘hegemonic’ 
Sanskrit—and in some ways it is true vertically, as well. There is much 
in the multi-caste organization of bhakti (the well known regional 
‘famnhes’ of bhaktas and the contrasting panths that enshrine them) 
and in its explicit content that criticizes the inequities of caste. Con- 
sider, for example, these two visionary poems—one attributed to Mira, 
the other (since at least 1604) to Ravidas:” 
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Let us go toa realm beyond going, 
where death is afraid to £0, 
Where the high-flying birds alight and play, 
afloat in the full lake of love. 
There they gather—the good, the true— 
to strengthen an inner regimen, 
To focus on the dark form of the Lord 
and refine their minds like fire. 

Garbed in goodness—their ankle bells— 
they dance the dance of contentment 
And deck themselves with the sixteen Signs 

of beauty, and a golden crown— 
There where the love of the Dark One comes first 
and everything else is last. 


IR. 


aT YT Fat HAG SE Hg Ae fate ors 
wT cad fag 7 ag GR A Gd 7 AY Wald 
we ae Ee at TE Te Set GAL Aare 
ey wey aa Tice =a Ta Oe at ona 
HTT] HET MARL Gel WH Tate ATK 
ae (ae wae gaat aT Bett Y ig BAT 


The regal realm with the sorrowless name: | 
they call it Queen City, a place with no pain, 

No taxes or cares, none owns property there, 
no wrongdoing, worry, terror, or torture, 

Oh my brother, I’ve come to take it as my own, 
my distant home, where everything is right. 

That imperial kingdom is rich and secure, 
where none are third or second—all are one. 
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Its food and drink are famous, and those who live there 
dwell in satisfaction and in wealth. 

They do this or that, they walk where they wish, 
they stroll through fabled palaces unchallenged. 

Oh, says Ravidas, a tanner now set free, 
those who walk beside me are my friends. 


Both these poems envision a happy social democratization before 
God, and it is hard to read the ‘Queen City’ poem, describing a ‘place 
with no pain’ (both phrases translate the word begampura) without 
feeling the years and years of pain the camar poet must have known 
in the cities of this world. Does it help the cause of national integration 
that in other poems he seems to accept and even glory in his lowly 
social status, seeing it as a vehicle of grace? For Brahmins and 
Vaisyas, maybe yes; for Dalits, no. Perhaps in that mix of response lies 
the hope of bhakti as a resource for democratization, social reform, and 
meaningful integration. 

Jagjivan Ram’s temple to Ravidas in Banaras is designed so that 
four of its spires, one at each corner, will represent major religious 
traditions, and these serve effectively as lokapalas for a fifth: the 
central tower representing a universal ‘people’s religion’, the faith 
Ravidas is held to have espoused.”! Well and good, you may say, 
particularly if you have sympathies for the Congress Party to which 
Jagjivan Rim belonged and which 1s also implicitly represented as 
holding that faith. But look at what many feel happened to the well- 
intended homogeneity that Ramanand Sagar wished to project in his 
TV vision of the Ramayana. The various languages (including Urdu) 
that appeared on screen at the beginning of each episode were all 
too easily transmogrified into bricks for the Ramjanmabhiimi temple 
at’ Ayodhya, drawn together from all parts of India and abroad. 
This is a Sort of national integration that unifies some by excluding 
others. Exclusion—and therefore destruction—is at its symbolic 
COFe, 

Bhakti has its antipluralist potential too, and nothing symbolizes it 
So clearly as the distance between Kabir’s catholic, non-sectarian 
sense of Ram and the construction that has been put on that word (that 
deity!) by the Vishva Hindu Parishad. For many of us who care about 
the history and potential of bhakti, it has been chilling to see the ground 
(roops of the VHP's Ayodhya agenda increasingly characterized by 
Inend and foe as ram bhaktas. One has to say yes to this term in one 
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sense—this is how the karsevaks 


portray themselves—but one has to 
Say no 1n many others. 


stance in performances ede ey caso, fs 
oan ee = las in Brindavan, when bhakti breaks 

‘ caSte that are observed in other contexts. 
But oa Christopher Fuller’s recent summary of various bhakti tradj- 
tions in their social contexts shows, it is at least as easy to argue that 
bhakti has upheld the hierarchical Status quo as that it has called it into 
fundamental question. Even when it seemed to be an instrument of 
social facilitation or amelioration, as Milton Singer perceived it to 
be in performances of the Radha-Krishna bhajans of Chennai, social 
hierarchies were actually in some ways being further reinforced.>” Yet 
because bhakti poetry and sometimes bhakti sociology do typically 
pitch themselves at an angle to the status quo and dharma as commonly 
understood, the resources for social criticism and the appreciation 
of others who are silenced or neglected are always, in some Sense, 
there. 

David Pocock said about his experience of living in Gujarat that he 
‘never heard anybody suggest that the ritual and caste-transcending 
message of the bhajan should be put into practice.’>? Perhaps not, but 
Parita Mukta’s experience in the same general region was quite differ- 
ent. And even in the Pocock vein, the important point to grasp is that 
whether or not bhakti is always in some fundamental sense about 
democracy, it nonetheless is democracy.*4 Undoubtedly there are set- 
tings where bhakti has been carefully cordoned off from the rough-and 
tumble of everyday life, and represented as some splendid, polished 
pavilion.”> The pavilion may take the shape of a temple or a theology 
(perhaps even with a commentarial literature in Sanskrit explaining the 
words of a poet who deplored that language—Kabir), or it may take the 
very different form of modern social scientese pressed into service for 
the advancement of a progressive agenda. But the great thing about 
bhakti as a resource for democracy and national integration is that it 
always eludes such airy pavilions. It is a people’s literature, a people's 
relizion, and its expressions vary across the social spectrum, with new 
infusions all the time. Here we have real people’s reactions to the 
world, real people’s imaginations and aspirations—and in ever SO 
many voices. So bhakti is a resource for national integration in the 
same way that religion differs from philosophy. It ts practices along 
with words, a whole multiform experiential complex, and both words 
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Journal of the Institute of Asian Studies 10:2 (1993), 1 
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(Jaipur: Rajasthan Prakrit Bharati Sansthan, 1981), pp. x—xx. 
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others...’ (1970, p. 572). 
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Cintan Prakasan, 1977), pp. 191-204. 
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and practices range from the most complex and arcane to the roughest, 
most down-to-earth. 

By making a habit of looking at such things as bhakti from all sides 
and insofar as possible without prejudice to any faith commitment, the 
modern academic study of religion tries to achieve clarity about what 
religion means in its many contexts. At its best, it does not romanticize. 
But neither does it rob the religious realm of the fascination—and 
sometimes the horror—that has drawn people to it for as long as our 
species can remember. As Rustom Bharucha suggests, some attempts 
to ‘denude’ religion of that central element have proved as dangerous 
and false (and as perversely ‘religious’) as the extreme forms of 
religion itself.°° Only by looking at these facts, and taking the good 
with the bad—not that we always know which 1s which—can we hope 
to make real progress in a world from which religion is not about to 
disappear. 

Might the institutionalization of secular learning about religion help 


along the way? 
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tree and Gorakhnath (Prakas Mahi, Interview, 11 November 2003). 

9. Poemno. 2 inthe Guru Ravi Das Granth (handwritten in Devanagari script 
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14. Kabir [attributed], Anurag Sagar (Allahabad: Belvedere Printing Works, 
1975), pp. 44ff., translated by Raj Kumar Bhagge, Partap Singh, and Kent 
Bicknell as The Ocean of Love (Sanfornton, NH: Sant Bani Ashram, 1982), 
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ed., Bhakti 1979-1982, pp. 158-69. 

16.J.S. Hawley, Chapter 9 infra, and Sur Das: Poet, Singer, Saint (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press; Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1984), pp. 35- 
63; KennethE. Bryant, ‘The Manuscript Tradition of the Sursagar: The Fatehpur 
Manuscript,’ inGopal Narayan Bahura and K. E. Bryant, eds, Pad Surdasji ka/ 
The Padas of Sttrdas (Jaipur: Maharaja Sawai Man Singh II Museum, 1982 
[actually appeared 1984]), pp. vii—xx. 

17, We know that this happened in the case of several poems normally listed 
as part of the Stirsdgar. They seem to have appeared earlier, with different 
Signatures, in collections of verse attributed to Hit Harivams, Paramanandadas, 
and Tulsidis. See R. S. McGregor, ‘Tulsidas’s Srikrsnagitavali,’ Journal of 
the American Oriental Society 96:4 (1976), pp. 520-6; and Chapter 9 of the 
present work. On the Mirabai question, compare Bhagavandas Tivati, ed., 
Miran ki Pramanik Padavali (Allahabad: Sahitya Bhavan, 1974), p. 33, and 
McGregor, Hindi Literature. p. 82. 

18. Hawley, St Das, pp. 3-33. 

19. Tam grateful to my musical wife for this comparison. Vinay Dharwadkar 
has put it another way by proposing that every poem in the Kabir corpus 1S 
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explicitly a palimpsest,’ but his idea that ‘each poem is [intended]...to be 


ese until all its particular poetic possibilities have been exhausted’ 
goes beyond what I would claim (Kabir: The Weaver’ | 

20. Philip Lutgendorf, Pr; ie Weaver's Songs, p. 65). 

D1 CF Gotuliaih ati abri A ee en ee 
Barieh (va dhucas Sais oa; u on Caurasi Vaisnavan ki Varta, ed. Dvarikadas 
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Ghiversiy Frees ee Aad of the Sikh Tradition (Delhi: Oxford 
Sikh Scripture,’ in Hostecpr, oe em Singh, “Bhai Banno’s Copy of the 

pture, rstmann, ed., Bhakti 1979-1982, pp. 325-7, 331-2. 

: 23; sin os M. Pauwels, ‘Rathauri Mira: Two Neglected Rathaur Connec- 
eee Jaimal Mertiyo and Nagridas,’ in Nancy M. Martin, ed., Mirabai: 
Hindu Saint for a Global World, forthcoming. For further details, especially 
SORES THING the additional Score of poems apparently discovered by C.L. 
Prabhat in the Gujarat Vidya Sabha Library, Ahmedabad, see Chapter 4. 

24, In his Miran-Brhatpadavali, a study of manuscripts in Rajasthani col- 
lections that contain poems of Mira, Kalyansimh Sekhavat has found poems 
bearing Mira’s signature in manuscripts dating to VS 1826, 1834, and 1836 
(= 1769, 1777, and 1779 CE). See Mirabai [attributed], Mirari-Brhatpadavali, 
vol. 2, ed. Kalyansimh Sekhavat (Jodhpur: Rajasthan Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, 1975), pp. 4, 6. In the early 1950s, C. L. Prabhat surveyed collections 
in Gujarat and Bombay and found 173 poems in seven eighteenth-century 
manuscripts: see his Mira: Jivan aur Kavya (Jodhpur: Rajasthani Granthagar, 
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of VS 1805 (1748 CE) and a manuscript in the collection of Raman Desai 
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The very early dating of the Dakor manuscript, in particular, would make it 
remarkable, considering thatthe great manuscript libraries of North India (e.g., 
the Kasi Nagaripracarini Sabha in Banaras, the royal Pothikhana in Jaipur, and 
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the Vrindaban Research Institute) contain no early manuscripts exclusively 
voted to Mira. With the rarest exceptions, as stated above, her poems 


manuscripts. Further doubt ts cast by the fact 
that these two manuscripts were obtained froma single source and that, despite 
the disparate provenances claimed for them, they contain a common Store of 
poems with identical readings. Sekhavat was bothered by the occurrence of 
din some of the poems: Kalyansimh Sekhavat, Miranbat ka Jivanvrtt evam 
Kavva (Jodhpur: Hindi Sahitya Mandir, 1974). p. 15. 1am more struck by the 
frequent substitution of § for s, a fact that would seem to suggest the place 
of publication (Calcutta) rather than the cities with which the manuscripts 
themselves are said to be associated, unless hypercorrection is involved. At 
the very least, such circumstances force us to question the authenticity of these 
two manuscripts until the originals can be examined. For further details, see 


de 
are noteven anthologized in early 


Chapter 4. 
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26. Manmohan Sahgal. commentary on the Japji in Sri Gurii Granth Sahib 
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34. Nabhadas, Srt Bhaktamal, with the Bhaktirasabodhini commentary of 
Priyadas and ed. by Sitdéramsaran Bhagavanprasid Ripakala (Lucknow: 
Teykumar Press, 1969 [originally 1910], pp. 718-19. 

35. Bhaktamal, pp. 712-13. 
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Sahitya Sammelan, 1973 [originally 1932]), p. 111, pad 37. In translation, as 
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72, 16—pads 140, 148, 167. | 

38. Hardy, ‘Tamil Veda,’ pp. 338-9. 

39. Hawley, Sur Dds, p. 48. 

40. Ibid., pp. 7, 19, 45. 

41. Varta, p. 414. 


adavali, vol. 2, ed. Sekhavat, pp. 68, 
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his third eye. The second half of the fourth line is capable of a second 
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43. Simh, Sant Ravidas, p. 195, pad 13. The reference to the act that ‘formed 
both nectar and poison’ 1s to the churning of the primordial milk ocean on the 
part of the gods and demons. They desired the liquid of immortality, but as 
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Press, 1983), pp. 171-6; Sur Das, pp. 54-86. 
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Kabir, Namdev, and many others. For Namdey, the tailor, see Namdev [attrib- 
uted] rag asda, no. 4 in the Guru Granth Sahib and as given in Ramecandra Misra, 
ed., Sant Namdev aur Hindi Pad-Sahitva (Farukhabad: Sailendra Sahitya 
Sadan, 1969), pp. 179, 209—pads 2145 and 2166. These are translated in 
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Granthavali, ed. Parasnath Tivari (Allahabad: Allahabad University, 1961), 
vol. 2. p. 9, pad 12, translated in Hawley and Juergensmeyer, Songs of the 
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49. A slightly different usage in South India is alluded to by Shulman, 
‘Author to Non-Author,’ p. 2: tirukka-taikkappu, ‘closing the gates, in the 
Tevaram patikams (cf. Ramanujan, Drowning, p. 163). More directly appostle 
ig the instance of the Hindi dohd, which is sometimes called a sakht, as in the 
case of couplets attributed to Kabir. This word means ‘witness’—literally, ‘one 
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50. Simh, Sant Ravidas, pp. 192-4, 197—pads 3-5, 9, 19; cl. ravidasa dasa, 
ravidasa udasa in pads 6, 7, 16, 34, 38, 39. | | 

51. Ramanujan, Speaking of Siva, pp. 67-90, 115-42; ct. Ramanujan, Drown- 
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52. Wilfred Cantwell Smith, ‘A Human View of Truth,’ SR: Sciences 
Religieuses/Studies in Religion, 1 (1971). pp. 6-24; Werner Jaeger, Paideia: 
The Ideals of Greek Culture, trans. Gilbert Highet (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1943-5); Peter Brown, ‘The Saint as Exemplar in Late Antiquity,’ 
Representations 1:2 (1983). pp. 1-25, and in J. S. Hawley, ed., Saints and 
Virtues (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987), pp. 3-14. 


2. Morality Beyond Morality 


1. On The Laws of Manu, see P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, 5 vols. 
(Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1930-46), and Robert Lingat, 
The Classical Law of India, trans. J. Duncan M. Derrett (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1973); in regard to its date, pp. 92-6, 123-32 of the latter. 

2. I shall be referring to the following edition: Nabhadas, Sri Bhaktamal 
(Lucknow: Tejkumar Press, 1969). Critical work on the Bhaktamal has been 
undertaken by Narendra Jha in his Bhaktamal: Pathanusilan evam Vivecan 
(Patna: Anupam PrakaSan, 1978). The texts he offers differ insubstantially from 
those given in the Tejkumir Press edition. In addition, one may consult two 
articles of Gilbert Pollet: ‘Eight Manuscripts of the Hindi Bhaktamala in 
England. Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 1 (1970), pp. 203-22, and ‘The 
Mediaeval Vaisnava Miracles as Recorded in the Hindi “Bhakta Mala,”’ Le 
Museéon 80 (1976), pp. 475-87. An important recent contribution 1s that of 
William R. Pinch, ‘History, Devotion, and the Search for Nabhadas of Galta,’ 
in Daud Ali, ed., Invoking the Past: The Uses of History in South Asia (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1999), pp. 367-99. 

3. Lists of the Tamil Shaiva saints began to appear in the eighth century 
and Were expanded into full-blown hagiographies in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, On the Vaishnava side, Tamil hagiographies begin to appear in the 
thirteenth century with the Ardyirappati K uruparaparaprapavam, though the 
Divva Swi Carita has sometimes been thought to be a century earlier. The 
Sunvasampadane of the ViraSaiva community in Karnataka was produced in 
the fifteenth century. A century later the Maharashtrian saint Eknath went on 
to compile a hagiographical collection in Marathi. On the Tamil materials, see 
Kanul Zvelebil, Tamil Literature (Wiesbaden: Otto Hatrassowitz, 1974), pp. 91; 
170, 173-S; in addition, | have benefited froma personal communication from 
Dennis Hudson (March 1983). On the Stinvasampddane, see R. Blake Michael. 
“AsSQtivarana in the Sunvasampadane’ (PhD diss., Harvard University, 1979). 
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On Eknath, see L. R. Pangarkar, Marathi Vanmayacz jin A eae 
Marithavada Book Company, 1972 (originally 1935), ee shes oo 
hagiographical tradition that followed Nabhadas, see Kailag Candia & : = 
Bhaktamal aur Hindi Kavya men unki Parampara (Rohtak: Manthan Seata 
tion, 1983), pp. 65-159. One other work competes with Nabhadas’s Bhaktama 
for the honor of being the oldest hagiographical collection in Hindi. Ties 
the parcats of Anantdias, taken as a group (see note 20 below). Unlike the 
Nabhadas text, however, they do not always appear So grouped in their 
manuscript versions, 

4. bhakiama!, pp. 41-6. In regard to the dating of Nabhiadas’s text, see 
Gilbert Pollet, Early Evidence on Tulsidas and His Epic,’ Orientalia Lovaniensia 
Periodica 5 (1974), pp. 157-8 (sec. 3.2). Corroborating evidence adduced in 
sections 3.3ff., however, seems problematic, especially insofar as it relies on 
biographies of Tulsidas whose early date is doubtful. On this point, see Philip 
Lutgendorf, “The Quest for the Legendary Tulsidas,’ Jowmnal of Vaisnava 
Studies 1:2 (1993), pp. 79-101, and—somewhat expanded—in Winand 
Callewaert and Rupert Snell, eds, According to Tradition: Hagiographical 
Writing in India (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1994), pp. 65-85. 

5. On Priyadas, see R. D. Gupta, ‘Priya Das, Author of the Bhaktirasabodhini, 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 32:1 (1969), pp. 57-70; 
also Philip Lutgendorf, “Krsna Caitanya and His Companions as Presented in 
the Bhaktamala of Nabha Ji and the Bhaktirasabodhini of Priya Dasa’ (Master’s 
essay, University of Chicago, 1981), pp. 24-9. 

6. This is a fundamental tension in the life stories of many of India’s best- 
known women Saints, though it is not always worked out in the same terms as 
itis in Mira’s case. Variations on the theme are explored by A. K. Ramanujan, 
‘On Women Saints,’ in J. S. Hawley and Donna M. Wulff, eds, The Divine 
Consort: Radha and the Goddesses of India (Berkeley: Berkeley Religious 
Studies Series, 1982), pp. 316-24, and by Anne Feldhaus, “Bahina Bai: Wife 
and Saint,’ Journal of the American Academy of Religion 50:4 (1982), pp. 591- 
604. Further materials have been presented by R. Blake Michael in ‘The 
Housewife as Saint: Tales from the S linyasampddane’ (paper delivered to the 
American Academy of Religion, New York, 1979). 

7. Bhaktamal, pp. 712-13. 

8. The term rand refers to a male member of a royal or princely family and 
IS in use in southwest Rajasthan. 

9. Bhaktamal, p. 718: desapati. ; cificall 

10. Ibid., p. 717. The term sadhu (or sddhit) has come to refer Spe : 
loa religious mendicant in modern Hindi. I have translated it here, howeve 
AS ‘saints’ because the term had a wider range of meaning 1 older forms 0 
the lan puaize, as the gloss offered by the text sell aire ious 

11. Sarsarig means ‘the gathering of the good’ or comp y ane 
the word ‘saint’ bears no etymological relation to sant. The term sant, 
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from the Sanskrit participle of a verb that means both ‘to be 
good’ and ‘to be real,” comes into vernacular North Indian USAEE With several 
meanings. In fifteenth- and sixteenth-century usage, it generally connotes the 
good,’ almost invariably with the specific sense of those who are worshipping 
and singing of God. A somewhat different connotation has come to be attached 
to the term in intervening centuries. Sant is taken to refer to one of a group of 
holy men whose lineage can be traced back to the Nath Yogis and who espouse 
what has come to be referred to familiarly as sant mat, ‘the point of view of 
the sants.’ This is the usage given to the term by H. P. Dvivedi, Charlotte 
Vaudeville, W. H. McLeod, and others. Finally, in current Punjabi usage the 
term sant has come to refer to any holy man who lives apart from ordinary 
society. I shall use the term here in the first sense, the one that I believe is most 
directly in line with medieval usage. Further on this point, see J. S. Hawley, 
‘The Sant in Str Das,’ in The Sants: Studies in a Devotional Traditional of 
India. ed. Karine Schomer and W. H. McLeod (Berkeley: Berkeley Religious 
Studies Series; and Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1987), p. 203. 

The term bhakta, meaning ‘loving devotee’ and related to the Sanskrit root 
meaning ‘to participate, to share,’ is often distinguished from the term sant 
according to the second meaning of the latter term. The effect is to apply the 
term bhakta to those medieval poet-devotees who approved of the worship of 
God through image and drama (the saguna, ‘with qualities,’ approach) and sant 
to those who insist that such avenues are misleading (the nirguna, ‘without 
qualities,’ approach). In medieval usage, however, the two are much more 
closely synonymous than this distinction would suggest (cf. Chapter 3). 

12. The phrase is likhayau citra bhita mano (Bhaktamal, p. 719). 

13. Bhaktamal, p. 722. 

14. Indeed a term that might be translated ‘fearlessness’ (nisamka) is used 
to describe him, as it 1s various others of the saints of the Bhaktamal—for 
instance, Surdas Madanmohan (Bhaktamal, pp. 679, 748). 

15. Bhaktamal, pp. 673-4. 

16. The imagery of irrigation and soaking is also used with reference to the 
lives of Pipadas and his wife Sita (Bhaktamal, pp. 496-500), and liquid imagery 
is applied to Jiv Gosvami, Stirdis Madanmohan, and Tulsidas (Bhaktamal, 
pp. 610, 749, 756). 

17. Bhaktamal, pp. 679-80. 

18. Genesis 50:20 (Revised Standard Version). The Bhaktamal tells a 
somewhat similar story about the disinterested stewardship of another’s wealth 
on the part of Ravidas. In gratitude for the simple hospitality the saint has 
offered him, a visitor decides to entrust his paras stone to Ravidas for safe- 
keeping. The paras is no ordinary stone. It is capable of transforming base 
metals into gold, but this is a matter of no concern to Ravidas since he already 
has the stone he needs—namely, the image he worships. Because of the paras 
hidden away in the thatch of his hut. however, Ravidas’s assets begin to 
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multiply whether he wills it Or not, bu 
himself, who wants the money used toc 
many can come to sing his 
(Bhaktamal, pp. 474-5), 
Are en Dsnhier eats ieiiely is an especially common one in the 
at eiihartie ee 2 hes saad of adonor’s precious perfume by 
reappears in the temple for whi bth oe shale = sp ae 
Ramadan poaares ae : oe had intended it (Bhaktamal, p. 602). 
forit. He says he a no tc ee oe ne poe eed 

ebicayeee as gold whatever, but the accusing ‘devotees’ remind him 
of his wife’s earnings, which, when weighed, are found to be worth so much 
that they cannot even be lifted off the ground (Bhaktamal, pp. 451-3). The 
aphorism introducing Dhani calls him the one whose crops grew in the absence 
of any seed (Bhaktamal, p. 521). And many acts of unwonted generosity are 
attributed to various saints—for instance, King Caturbhuj, Sirdas Madanmohan, 
and Tulsidas (Bhaktamal, pp. 708, 748, 766). A surprisingly different set of 
attitudes to work, wealth, and generosity on the part of a community that shares 
in the bhakti tradition is revealed in R. Blake Michael, ‘Work as Worship in 
the ViraSaiva Tradition,’ Journal of the American Academy of Religion 50:4 
(1982), pp. 605-19. 

20. Bhaktamal, p.494, Along with the hagiographical sketches of Anantdas, 
the BhaktamAl is the oldest extant text to assert that Kabir, Ravidas, Pipa, and 
Dhana were pupils of Ramanand (Bhaktamal, p. 282). The Story of Pipa goes 
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(Bhaktamal, pp. 598-600). 
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p. 4. Lest readers lorget, Mira is again called ‘the true Hindu wife’ on p. 11. 
The Mira of the comic book did not, of course, invent this bifurcation between 


good and bad husbands. It canbe traced back atleast a century before in popular 
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which yogis often sit on but sometimes use as loincloths. The mention of Ram 
rather than Hari or Krishna is notable, but nothing out of the ordinary in poems 
attributed to Mira. 

This composition presents the translator with a difficulty in that it is 
sometimes addressed to Krishna, sometimes to the poet’s female companion 
(as implied by the particle 77; compare ‘He’s bound my heart,’ Chapter 7). 
Similarly. Miri sometimes seems to speak of herself in the first person, 
sometimes in the third. These shifts of focus are easily tolerated in the original 
but seem to call for some clarification in English, hence the provision of a 
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requires neither. oe 

13. PC 117. The snake mentioned early in the poem is Ses (Sesa), associated 
with Vishnu. The catalogue of yogic paraphernalia presented here is particu- 
larly suggestive of the Nath Yogis, in that allusion is made to the mudara (bone 
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taken the householder Nath Yogis as her model. Yet their largely settled life- 
style contrasts to the peregrinations Mira has in mind. Moreover, when the Nath 
husband does set forth to wander and beg, he travels alone and only fora month 
ata time: there is no doubt but that he will return. In any case the drama of the 
poem would be diminished tf Mira were simply patterning it ona Set of practices 
observable in ordinary life. See Daniel Gold and Ann Grodzins Gold, ‘The Fate 
of the Householder Nath,’ History of Religions 24:2 (1984), pp. 113-32. 

14. PC 153. 

15. PC 27. In a traditional Hindu wedding, the bridegroom leads the 
bride around a Vedic homa fire built beneath a pavilion constructed in the 
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Vedic fire, according to ancient prescriptions. The vocative sdjan, translated 
‘beloved.’ could also be rendered ‘husband’; it is appropriately used in both 
contexts. 

17, PC 25 and 80. 

18. PC 33. The aigithi (stove) with which the poem concludes is a brazier 
into which pieces of wood or charcoal are stuffed as fuel. This is the fate to 
Which Mira metaphorically assign those who criticize her actions. 

19. Nabhadis, Bhaktamal, pp. 712-13. The original text appears in 
Chapter 1. 

-0. Priyadas in Bhaktamal, p. 717. In modern Hindi the term sadhu has come 
lo refer specifically to an ascetic. a religious mendicant. Here, however, it 1S 
transtited as “saint because the term's meaning was not restricted to ascetics 
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with all others in the Caturvedi edition, appear in A. J. Alston, The Devotional 
Poems of Mirabai (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1980). 

28. For a further and somewhat more qualified consideration of this point, 
see Chapter 2. 
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30. Nabhadas, Bhaktamal, p. 713. 
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Varieties, Propriety and Practice,’ Master’s thesis, University of Washington, 
1987. 
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35. Candrikaprasad Jijiasu lists eight such couplets in his Sant Pravar 
Raidas Saheb (Lucknow: Bahujan Kalyan Prakasan, 1984), p. 37. The best 
known of these is the third, to which S. M. Pandey makes reference in his 
‘Mirabai and Her Contributions to the Bhakti Movement,’ History of Religions 
5:1 (1965), pp. 57-8. To the best of my knowledge, none of these verses appears 
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the sants (e.g., PC 30). 

36. aa he full story, see Hawley and Juergensmeyer, Songs of the me 
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1994), pp. 76-83. 105-14. 
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Religious Mediations of Caste and Gender Duties,’ (PhD diss., Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1987), pp. 273. 276. 
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in Lawrence A. Babb, Varsha Joshi, and Michael Meister, eds, Multiple 
Histories: Culture and Society in the Study of Rajasthan (Jaipur: Rawat Pub- 
lications), pp. 313-35, as discussed in Chapter 4. 

43. Harlan, ‘Ethic of Protection,’ p. 280. 

44. In some versions of the Mira legend, this motif of svi and sati is 
transposed to a point later in her life. In an elaboration of the accounts of her 
ascetic wanderings, it is said that Mira, responding to the attempts made on 
her life by Rana Vikramayit, deserted Chittor and returned to her native Merta. 
In consequence of the withdrawal of her auspicious energy from Chittor, the 
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Mission, n.d.). 

46.1. L. Vaswant, Saint Mira (Poona: St. Mira’s English Medium School, 
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medium of instruction. 

47. Matthew 1.19. 

48. Vaswani, Saint Mira. pp. 36-8. 


6. The Saints Subdued in Amar Chitra Katha 


|. Numbers in parentheses after titles refer to the issue’s ordinal number 
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and Kanakadasa (186), Ramianuja (243), Tyagaraja (245), Ramana Maharsi 
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Their emphasis on the highlighting of Mira’s otherworldliness in Amar Chitra 
Katha is somewhat different from mine, but other points—even specific pas- 
sages—drew our common attention. Kishwar and Vanita, ‘Moder Versions 
of Mira.’ Manushi, 50-2 (1989), pp. 100-1. Further background on similar 
themes may be found in Kumkum Sangani, “Mirabai and the Spiritual Economy 
of Bhakti,’ Economic and Political Weekly, Special Articles, 7 and 14 July 
1990, pp. 1474-5 and 1537-52. The reader is cautioned, however, against 
Sangari’s acceptance of a ‘vulgate’ Mirabai, in regard to both hagiography and 
poetry. Sangari fails to separate out this twentieth-century Mirabai from earlier 
conceptions, and one must read her conclusions with that in mind. 

7. Philip Lutgendorf, ‘The Quest of the Legendary Tulsidas,’ in Winand M. 
Callewaert and Rupert Snell, eds, According to Tradition: Hagiographical 
Writing in India (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 1994), pp. 65-85. 

8. The story of Nanak falling asleep in Mecca with his feet toward the ka ‘ba 
is a striking example. The Sikh janam sakhis represent this episode ina variety 
of ways: in the earlier ones, Nanak is said to sleep in a mosque outside Mecca, 
with his feet toward the mehrab. In either case, Nanak is set upon by a qazt 
who berates him for his irreverence, but the ka‘ba itself (or me mehrab, 
depending on the story) provides the response by rotating in Nanak E mame 
AS a gesture of submission to his holy feet. Only one janam sdkhi, the Mihar ie 
(a document that represents the work of rationalizing ee ve 
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daa 4 = d Nanak 
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message even plainer and more generic: "To me the whole world is the house 
of God. Now turn my feet to where God is not’ (47:26). See W. H. McLeod 
Early Sikh Tradition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1980), pp. 134-5; the transla- 
tion from Miharban is on p. 143n. 

9. Hence nineteenth-century reformers such as Rammohan Roy and Svami 
Dayananda were at pains to cleanse Hinduism of its miraculous element, and 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan projected a similar view of Islam. 

10. Other comic book publishers have not been so particular. An issue on 
Santosi Ma has been produced in a series called Adarsh Chitra Katha (Sukhatan- 
kar n.d.). I am grateful to H. Daniel Smith for supplying me with a copy. 

11. Interestingly, Pai recalled an incident from his own childhood concern- 
ing the issue of unwanted prasad. The reluctant consumer was himself, and his 
grandmother warned him of the consequences if he cast the food aside. Pai 
remembers having thrown it in the gutter in disgust—not only at the prasad but 
at the idea of God that it represented. 

12. Kamala Chandrakant, Interview, Bombay, 1989. 

13. Even so, the staff maintained that they often fought off romantic ex- 
cesses from their contributing writers. Gayatri Madan Dutt, in particular, was 
famous for wanting full-page ilustrations in which the handsome hero chucks 
the heroine under the chin. 

14. V. Raghavan, The Great Integrators: The Singer-Saints of India (New 
Delhi: Publications Department, Government of India, 1966), p. 15. 

15. Of course this vision of Kabir is not confined to Amar Chitra Katha. One 
sees it, for example, in the title of a study by Muhammad Hedayetullah called 
Kabir: The Apostle of Hindu-Muslim Unity, published in 1977. 

16. Hariray in Dvarikadas Parikh, ed., Caurdsi Vaisnavan ki Varta (Mathura: 
Sri Bajarang Pustakalay, 1970), pp. 401-3. 

17. On the other hand, children within the lineage of Vallabhacarya are 
spared the opprobrium of having once tried to play trick on poor blind Siirdas, 
as the Varta reports. The ruse is attributed instead to unnamed adults. Pushpa 
Bharati, Soordas (Bombay: India Book House Educational Trust, 1977), p. 30, 
and Varta, pp. 421-2. 

18. Varta, p. 415, and Nabhadis, Bhaktamal, p. 721. 

19. The source is the Mul Gosain Carit attributed to Beni Madhavdas, dohas 
29-32 and the accompanying caupdis: Kisorilal Gupta, Gosain Carit (Varanasi: 
Vani-Vitan Prakasan, 1964), p. 285. For further information, see Hawley and 
Juergensmeyer, Songs of the Saints of India, pp. 158, 211, and on the dating 
of the Mul Gosain Carit, see Lutgendorf, ‘The Search,’ pp. 82-5. 

U0. For this dialogue in its earliest known form, see McLeod, Early Sikh 
Tradition, pp. 151-5. 

1. Hawley and Juergensmeyer, Songs of the Saints of India, pp. 45-6. 

“2. On Ravidas, see Priyid’s in Nabhadas, Bhaktamal, p. 471. The 
Brahminizing of Kabir apparently comes later, for both Priyadas and Anantdas 
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accept him as Muslim by birth. As to who might have been responsible for the 
change, see Charlotte Vaudeville, Kabir, vol. 1 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1974), p. 32. Tuse the term Untouchable without pejorative intent. Of late, Dalit 
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33. J. S. Hawley, ‘The Bharat Kala Bhavan Suirsdgar,’ 1n Alan W. Entwistle 
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7. Krishna and the Gender of Longing 
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of Songs’ not all of which agrees in tone with that of Billings or turns to 
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allegory. Even within the span of Christian allegorical interpretation, not all 
commentators accept that the terms of reference are Christ and the Church, ] 
am indebted to Elizabeth Castelli for discussions on these matters, and to 
Marcia Falk. The Song cf Songs: A New Translation and Interpretation (San 
Francisco: Harper, 1990). 

2. | owe these details to the work of Gurinder Singh Mann, who has 
examined the manuscript carefully, and I translate from his transcription. The 
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‘The ‘Earliest’ Song of Mira (1503-1546),’ Annali 50:4 of the Istituto Universi- 
tario Orientale, Naples (1990), pp. 365-6; also in Orientalia Lovaniensia 
Periodica 22 (1991), p. 203. For further information and a different translation, 
see Nancy M. Martin (-Kershaw), ‘Dyed in the Color of Her Lord: Multiple 
Representations in the Mirabai Tradition’ (PhD diss., Graduate Theological 
Union, Berkeley. 1995), p. 115. Aspects of Gurinder Singh Mann’s work on 
this poem appear in The Making of Sikh Scripture (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2001), pp. 115-17. 
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dated 1640 is giveninJ. S. Hawley, Sur Das: Poet, Singer, Saint (Seattle: Uni- 
versily of Washington Press and Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1984), p. 48. 
A similar pattern is manifest in poems datable to the sixteenth century itself, 
as Will be evident in Kenneth E. Bryant’s critical edition (Sir’s Ocean, vol. 2) 
and my translation of and commentary on it (Sur’s Ocean, vol. 1), forthcoming. 

4. The Braybhasa text upon which this translation is based has been estab- 
lished in the critical edition of Kenneth Bryant et al. (Hawley and Bryant, Sur’s 
Ocean, §207, forthcoming). The poem corresponds to number 3857 in the 
currently standard Nagaripracarini Sabha Sursdgar. 

5. S.K. De, History of Sanskrit Poetics, 2nd rev. ed. (Calcutta: K. L. 
Mukhopadhyaya, 1960), p. 384. 

6. This history is sketched with useful brevity in Barron Holland, ‘The Satsdi 
of Bihart: Hindi Poetry of the Early Riti Period’ (PhD diss., University of 
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intrinsically to a woman. Bharata’s cl 


different. Here too Bharata employs an eightfold Scheme, but in this case all 
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(New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1967), p. 222. 

11. See, for example, Mary McGee, ‘Desired Fruits: Motive and Intention 
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University of California Press, 1994), pp. 67-72, 121-48; and Velcheru Narayana 
Rao, “A Ramayana of Their Own: Women’s Oral Tradition in Telugu,’ in Paula 
Richman, ed., Many Ramdyanas: The Diversity of a Narrative Tradition in 
South Asia (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1991), pp. 114-36. 
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of Stir Das: Poet, Singer, Saint, pp. 93-118. 

13. On the relative paucity of references to the names of individual gopis 
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Stir Das, pp. 88-90. 

14. D. M. Wulff, ‘Radha’s Audacity in kirtan Performances and Women’s 
Status in Greater Bengal,’ in Karen King and Karen Jo Torjesen, eds, Women 
and Goddess Traditions (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995), pp. 64-83. . 

15. See J. S. Hawley. ‘Images of Gender in Poetry of Krishna,’ in Caroline 
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attention to a distinction between resistance and renunciation and emphasizes 
that sometimes ‘[t]he focus is not on Mira’s transgression of gender roles from 
the perspective of upper caste men; rather the view seems to be that of a woman 
trying to negotiate a life of her own choosing within structures of power that 
subjugate her and in relation to other women who must do the same’ (p. 317). 

17. In a longer treatment, this sweeping generalization would require mas- 
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month (barahmasa) poems of viraha tend to begin with the hot or rainy season. 
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latter two, see Charlotte Vaudeville, Les Chansons des douze mois dans les 
littératures Indoaryennes (Pondicherry: Institut Frangais d’Indologie, 1965), 
translated as Badrahmasa in Indian Literatures (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1986). As to qualifications, for example, one would quickly admit that in 
Rajasthan the desert climate yields a sort of year-round ‘culture of separation,’ 
as Friedhelm Hardy has observed in his Viraha-Bhakti (Delhi: Oxford Universi- 
ty Press, 1983), p. 568. 

18. Lawrence A. Babb, The Divine Hierarchy: Popular Hinduism in Central 
India (New York: Columbia University Press, 1975), pp. 128-53. In regard to 
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ville, ‘Krishna Gopala, Radha, and the Great Goddess,’ in Hawley and Wulff, 
eds, The Divine Consort, pp. 2-5. 

19. Edward C. Dimock, Jr., ‘A Theology of the Repulsive: The Myth of the 
Goddess Sitala,’ in Hawley and Wulff, eds, The Divine Consort, p. 196. Dimock 
notes, however (p. 184), that Jvarasura, the fever demon who is frequently said 
to accompany her, 1s male. 

20. Dorothy Dinnerstein, The Mermaid and the Minotaur: Sexual Arrange- 
ments and the Human Malaise (New York: Harper & Row, 1976); Nancy 
Chodorow, “Family Structure and Feminine Personality,’ inMichelle Zimbalist 
Rosaldo and Louise Lamphere, eds, Women, Culture, and Society (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1974), pp. 43-66; Karen McCarthy Brown, ‘Funda- 
mentalism and the Control of Women,’ in J. S. Hawley, ed., Fundamentalism 
and Gender (New York: Oxford University Press, 1994), especially pp. 180-9; 
Sudhir Kakar and John M. Ross, ‘The Cloistered Passion of Radha and 
Krishna” in Kakar and Ross, Tales of Love, Sex and Danger (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1986), especially pp. 99-103; Jeffrey J. Kripal, Kali’s Child: 
1 he Mystical and the Erotic in the Life and Teachings of Ramakrishna (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1995), especially pp. 232-6; Stanley N. Kurtz, 
All the Mothers are One: Hindu lndia and the Reshaping of Psychoanalysis (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1992), pp. 29-13 i: | 
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21.1 am sure this sounds reductionistic. One must recognize that whatever 
the narcissistic mood here—however Strong the connection seems between a 
male self and the self projected as male in Krishna—this does not make men’s 
worship of Krishna the same as self-worship, any more than the projection of 
God or Allah as male makes that deity the same as his male worshipers. In all 
these cases, male devotees certainly experience themselves as quite different 
from the gods they worship, and the general contrast between the structures 
of Krishna’s life and the life of domestic dharma, so fundamental to lives of 
most men, underscores the point. Still, as we currently see in recent debates 
about ordaining women and homosexuals to the clergy in modern Western 
Christianity, these resonances along gender lines between worshiper and 
worshiped are very important. Particularly in a theological universe where the 
analogy between self (jiva) and Self (atman) is the subject of direct discussion, 
and in which (male) adepts learn to map out the world of Krishna on their bodies 
through practices of meditation and visualization, the significance of these 
connections is not to be minimized. In a longer exposition one would also want 
to consider the possibility that latent homosexuality is in the air. In doing so, 
one would have to give due weight to the fact that same-sex attractions between 
men were apparently understood rather differently in sixteenth-century India 
than they are in the modern West or in at least some parts of urban India today. 
Further on this subject, see Hawley, ‘The Damage of Separation: Krishna’s 
Loves and Kali’s Child,’ Journal of the American Academy of Religion 72:2 
(2004), pp. 369-93. 

22. Martha Ann Selby, ‘Like a Pot Brimming with Oil: The Care and Feeding 
of the Pregnant Body in Sanskrit Ayurvedic ‘Yexts,’ Dharam Hindujya Indic 
Research Center, Columbia University, 12 March 1998. On problems of dating 
and authorship associated with the Caraka Samhita, see Kenneth G. Zysk, 
Asceticism and Healing in Ancient India (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1991), p. 33. Caraka has continued to have a major effect on Indian medical 
knowledge—certainly through the sixteenth century and in some settings, today 
as well. 

23. Thave been instructed by Karen Torjesen’s response to Marvin Meyer's 
essay on ‘Gender Transformation in Early Christianity,’ Chapman University, 
3 April 1998. Sa 

24. This is Selby’s favorite example among a set of similar experiences. The 
Sanskrit phrase is vimukta-bandhanatvam-iva vaksasah, found in Car akasamhita, 
Sarirasthana 8.36. See Priyavrat Sharma, ed. and trans., Caraka-Samhita, 
vol. | (Varanasi: Chaukhambha Orientalia, 1981), p. 476. A similar sana 
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Theology in Myth (New York: Columbia Uni 
Doniger’s comment on the (un)translatability | 
experience from women to men (The Implied Spf : , 
in this context, and the entire chapter in which it occurs (py 
elegant exploration of ‘women’s voices’ in relation to questio 
audience, cross-gender ‘gaze.’ and proximate and ultimate: ;"" 

25. Hence the title of the popular book by Elisabeth Bumi . ou Be 
the Mother of a Hundred Sons (New York: Random House, ly» § ritual 
enactments of this theme inthe pumsavana and cauk rites, see Raj Bali Pandey, 
Hindu Samskaras (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1969), pp. 60-3; and Doranne 
Jacobson, ‘Golden Handprints and Red-painted Feet: Hindu Childbirth Rituals 
in Central India,’ in Doranne Jacobson and Susan Wadley, Women in India: 
Two Perspectives, 2nd enlarged ed. (Columbia, MO: South Asia Publications, 
1992), pp. 148-53. Cf. also Carakasamhita Sarirasthana 8.18—19, as in Sharma, 
ed., Caraka-Samhita, pp. 466-7. 

26. J. M. Masson, ‘The Childhood of Krsna,’ Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 94:4 (1974), pp. 454-9. 

27. This is the general subject of my Krishna, the Butter Thief (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1983). 

28. On rasa, aesthetic emotion, as shared, controlled experience, especially 
in the context of the performing arts, see Donna M. Wulff, Drama as a Mode 
of Religious Realization (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1984), pp. 25-44, and 
David L. Haberman. Acting as a Way of Salvation (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1988), pp. 12-39. In relation to the male poet’s access to the inner 
world of female experience, as in the case of Strdas, see the theological 
preamble that Hariray adds to the Suirddas ki Varta attributed to Gokulnath. An 
English translation appears in Richard Barz, The Bhakti Sect of Vallabhacarya 
(Faridabad: Thomson Press, 1976), pp. 106-7. 


8. Last Seen with Akbar 


1. Vincent A. Smith, Akbar, the Great Mogul (Delhi: S. Chand, 1958). 

2. Akbar is also said to have paid visits to Svami Haridas and Jiv Gosvami, 
as noted in A. W. Entwistle, Braj, Centre of Krishna Pilgrimage (Groningen: 
Egbert Forsten, 1987), p. 158, note 114. In Marathi, he is pictured as having 
entered into a discussion-debate (samvad) with Namdev, despite the apparent 
anachronism of this connection. (For this information I am indebted to Christian 
Novetzke, who encountered the samvdd in aneighteenth-century manuscriptat 
Dhulia.) Other stories among the ‘lives of the saints’ that suggest an involve- 
ment with Akbar include Priyadiis’s account of the life of Siirdas Madanmohan. 
Stirdas Madanmohan is said to have become an amin in the imperial admin- 
istration, but to have given away all the revenue at his disposal for the feeding 
ol sdadhus or sants. When collection agents arrived from the throne, he sent a 
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tones rather than coins. Imprisoned on this account by Todar Mal 
Sed a doha that pleased Akbar, who then ordered that he be pleased 
il. See Nabhadas, Bhaktamal, with the Bhaktirasabodhini of Priyadas 
now: lejkumar Press, 1969), pp. 748-9. An English translation of the 
evant section appears in Jeevan Deol, ‘Siirdas: Poet and Text in the Sikh 


Tradition,’ Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 63:2 (2000) 
p. 171. 


3. Priyadas in Nabhadas, Bhaktamdl, p. 721. 

4. Because the terms syncretism and Separation were intended by the South 
Asia Seminar at Texas to be suggestive rather than restrictive or precise, I have 
accepted them as they are. If one were to delve more seriously into issues of 
nomenclature, one would particularly want to consider the usages of Asim Roy, 
The Islamic Syncretistic Tradition in Bengal (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1983), and Judith A. Berling, The S yncretic Religion of Lin Chao-en (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1980). In regard to separation, one would 
need to consider the specific meaning of sectarianism. 

5. See J.S. Hawley, Sir Das: Poet, Singer, Saint (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press and Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1984), p. 7. 

6. For perspectives on the duniyd/vilayat relationship as it concems Indo- 
Muslim literature in Hindavi, I am greatly indebted to Aditya Behl, Shadows 
of Paradise: An Indian Islamic Literary Tradition, 1379-1545 (New York: 
Oxford University Press, forthcoming). 

7. The varta of Kumbhandas, another of the astachdp, is rather different in 
this respect. Kumbhandas is more or less dragged to Akbar’s court kicking and 
screaming. Quite a point is made of his sense that a simple farmer like him 
doesn’t belong ina place like that, but Akbar’s messengers have the power to 
take him along in any case. True, he is able to negotiate things so that he goes 
under his own steam; he walks rather than being conveyed in the palanquin 
Akbar has sent to transport him. So issues of independence are definitely to the 
fore. He gets to go ina way that suits his own sense of himself, but go he must. 

8. Entwistle, Braj, p. 153, especially note 92 on Prabhudayal Mital. 

9. This farman is the fourth issued to Vitthalnath by Akbar, the first being 
in 1577. Govardhan (i.e., gordhan) is also mentioned indirectly in a farman of 
1588, but it is only in the 1593 farmdn that Vitthalnath’s building program at 
Govardhan is acknowledged and protected. Notably, no mention 1s made of the 
ownership of the temple itself, but only the acquisition of land for ancillary 
buildings. It was at this point, evidently, that Vitthalnath shifted his residence 
from Gokul (as in the 1577 farman) to the environs of Govardhannathji itself. 
See Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri, Imperial Farmans (AD I 577 to AD 1805) 
granted to the Ancestors of his Holiness the Tilakayat Maharaj (Bombay: The 
News Printing Press, 1928). 

10. The translation is Jhaveri’s (n.p.). The P 
1 and 4, the latter concerning Govardhan itself. 
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granted to the Ancestors of his Holiness the Tilakayat Maharaj (Bombay: The 
News Printing Press, 1928). 

10. The translation is Jhaveri’s (n.p 
1 and 4, the latter concerning Govardhan itself. 


Imprisoned on this account by Todar Mal, 
kbar, who then ordered that he be released 
mal, with the Bhaktirasabodhini of Priyadas 
9), pp. 748-9. An English translation of the 
an Deol, ‘Siirdas: Poet and Text in the Sikh 
! of Oriental and African Studies 63:2 (2000), 


). The passages come from farmans 
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11. See Jhaveri, Jmperial Farmans, farman 1, dated 1577. However, this 
farman says nothing about a temple per se, and it seems to assume that 
Gokulnath was already resident there at the time of its issuance. Richard Barz 
says that in 1572 Akbar granted Vitthalnath a tract of land in the area, and that 
his residence there dates from that time, but does not report the evidence for 
this assertion. See Barz, The Bhakti Sect of Vallabhacarya (Faridabad: Thomson 
Press, 1976), p. 54. 

12. §420 in Hawley and Bryant, Sur's Ocean, NPS 337. 

13. Dvarikadas Parikh, ed., Caurasi Vaisnavan ki Varta (Mathura: Sri 
Bajarang Pustakalay, 1970 [originally 1948]), p. 406. 

14. This is not to deny that such separatism is achieved in part by appealing 
to a document that is pansectarian in its prestige, namely, the Bhagavata 
Purana. Such efforts at legitimation are of course a familiar motif in the 
construction of sectarian identities. 

15. This is a judgment with which David Lorenzen does not agree. See his 
Kabir Legends (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1991), pp. 9-18. 

16. | refer to the critical edition prepared by Narendra Jha—Bhaktamal: 
Pathanusilan evam Vivecan (Patna: Anupam PrakaSan, 1970)—rather than the 
standard Tejkumar Press edition compiled by SitaramSaran Bhagavanprasad 
Ruipakala, to which I have made reference above. The latter further strengthens 
the Caitanyilte connection by including verses attributed to Nabhadas and 
Priyadas on Caitanya himself. These are interposed between Raghunath Gosain 
(1.e., Gosvami) and Surdas. 

17. The poem was drawn to my attention by Heidi Pauwels, to whom ] am 
extremely grateful. Itappears in Pauwels, /n Praise of Holy Men: Hagiographical 
Poems by and about Hariram Vyas (Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 2002), pp. 85— 
6. 

18. For this insight I am again grateful to Heidi Pauwels, in the report she 
presented on recentand current research to the Eighth International Conference 
on Early Literature in New Indo-Aryan Languages, Leuven, 25 August 2000. 
See also Pauwels, “The Early Bhakti Milieu as Mirrored in the Poetry of Hariram 
Vyas,’ in Alan W. Entwistle and Francoise Mallison, eds, Studies in SouthAsian 
Devotional Literature (New Delhi: Manohar, and Paris: Ecole Francaise 
d’Extreme Orient, 1994), pp. 33-40. The class of people Vyas and others call 
vinukh—those who turn their faces away from Hari—seenmis to overlap signifi- 
cantly with those called pakhandi in the Gaudiya literature, and it would be 
interesting to know if that, in turn, is the term Marco della Tomba picked up as 
pasand inhis late-eighteenth-century soujoum in Bettiah. He apparently glosses 
as ‘hedonist’ and contrasts those whom it represents with Vaishnavas, 
Ramanandis, Shaivas, and others. See David N. Lorenzen, ‘Who Invented 
induism?.” Comparative Studies in Society and History 41:4 (1999), p. 642. 

. 1. Christian Novetzke, ‘A Family Affair,’ in Guy Beck, ed., Alternative 
Arishnas (Albany: State University of New York Press, forthcoming). 
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. ae cee a Founding of the Ramanandi Sect,’ Ethnohistory 
25: » pp. 121-39, and ‘The Hi ’ Kaila 
oe © Fistory of Janakpur,’ Kailash 6-4 (1978), 


21. The translation is by Aditya Behl, Shadow 
It renders folio 151a of the British Library Afsa 
script add. 24409). I am extremely grateful to 
the mention of Surdas in this passage, andto S 
Mastin University for help in deeming is precise ln A pre 
translation based on the rotogra eae SR at en is abe 
may be found in Te ee : d areas Rn EL 
Pinta, ‘oda sole fats Weuee Ge 

fhantar, Tippani evam Sodh) (Varanasi: Visvavidyalay Prakasan, 1967), 
p. 39. Transliterations offered in the Behl text refer to standard forms of Persian 
words that appear somewhat differently in the original manuscript: khogak for 
khushak, and galiya for ghalia. 

22. Only a single couplet of Farmili has survived—no full collection—but 
from that and his depiction in other places in the Afsanah-i-Shahan it is clear 
that Muhammad Kabir saw him asa celebrated poet of Hindi (Siddiqi, ‘Shaikh 
Muhammad Kabrr,’ pp. 74-5). 

23. Siddiqi, “Shaikh Muhammad Kabir,’ pp. 59-69; Askari, ‘Historical 
Value,’ pp. 184-8. 

24. Siddiqi, ‘Shaikh Muhammad Kabznr,’ pp. 74-5. Similarly Askari, ‘His- 
torical Value,’ p. 188, and in regard to the passage at hand, p. 194; also Aditya 
Behl and Simon Weightman, with S. N. Pandey, Mir Sayyid Manjhan Shattari 
Rajgirit: Madhumalati, An Indian Sufi Romance (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2000), pp. xii—xiil. 

25. Self-promotion is not a major feature of the sort of narrative of Akbar 
that we get in a book such as that by Vincent Smith, who was eager to see ‘the 
great Mogul’ take his place alongside that other paradigmatically enlightened 
monarch of Indian history, ASoka Maurya, as in his Asoka, the Buddhist 
Emperor of India (New Delhi: Asian Educational Resources, 1997 [originally 
1901]). Other historians, however, have drawn attention to the double meaning 
probably attached to the affirmation allahi akbar in the cult of the din-i-illahi, 
e.g., Hermann Kulke and Dieter Rothermund, A History of India (London: 
Routledge, 1986), p. 203. 

26. Here I am thinking especially of the story of Akbar as the speney of 
the first critical edition of the Sirsdgar, a trial by water that 1s told in Chapter 
4 of the stirdas ki varta. A review of this episode may be found in my Sur Das, 
p. 10, and a translation in Barz, Bhakti Sect, PP. 122-3. 

27. 1am thinking, for example, of the integration of different personales, 
positions, and even clienteles that was accomplis 
astachap. 


S of Paradise (forthcoming). 
nah-i-Shahan (Persian manu- 
Aditya Behl for alerting me to 
hakeel Ahmad Khan of Aligarh 


hed through the rubric of the 
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9. The Early Sarsdgar and the Growth 
of the Sur Tradition 


1. Charlotte Vaudeville, Etude sur les sources et la composition du Ramayana 
de Tulsi Das (Paris: Librairie d’ Amérique et d’Orient, 1955), pp. xiv—xxii. 

2 His Dasamskandh, on which see R. S. McGregor’s introduction to 
Nandadas. The Round Dance of Krishna and Uddhav’s Message (London: 
Lauzac. 1973), p. 35. 

3. Some mystery surrounds this manuscript, however. Ratnakar states that 
it was lent to him very briefly by its owner, Sah KeSavdas Rais, but makes no 
comment as to its organization. (Stirsdgar, 1sted., vol. 2 [sic: the projected vol. 
| never appeared]. Kashi: Nagaripracarini Sabha [NPS], 1934, p. 2.) Javaharlal 
Caturvedi was the first to describe it as skandhatmak, but one wonders whether 
he had seen the manuscript itself or inferred its nature from the skandhatmak 
format of the NPS edition. (Surdas: Adhyayan Samagri. Mathura: Akhil Bharatiya 
Braj Sahitya Mandal, 1959, p. 7.) Kenneth E. Bryant made a search for the 
manuscript in 1977 but was unable to locate it. A similar uncertainty pertains 
to a manuscript reportedly dated VS 1740 which was in the collection of 
Natvarlal Caturvedi of Mathura. Harbanslal Sarma, basing his information on 
that supplied by Javaharlal Caturvedi, asserts that it is samgrahatmak, but 
Caturvedi then later lists it as skandhdtmak. (Sarma, Stir aur unka Sahitya 
{ Aligarh: Bharat Prakasan Mandir, 1965], p. 51. Caturvedi, ‘Strsagar ka Vikas 
aur uska Rup’ in V. S. Agraval, ed., Kanhaiyalal Poddar Abhinandan Granth 
[Mathura: Akhil Bharatiya Braj Sahitya Mandal, 1953], p. 128. Caturvedi, 
Strdas: Adhyayan Samagrt, p. 14.) Attempts by myself (in 1976) and Bryant (in 
1977) to find this manuscript were unsuccessful. On this and related issues, see 
chapter 2 of'my book Sur Das: Poet, Singer, Saint. 

_ 4. Two notable efforts in this direction are those of Ved Prakas Sastri, 
Srimadhagavat aur Stirsagar ka Varnya Visay ka Tulnatmak Adhyayan (Agra: 
Sarasvati Pustak Sadan, 1969) and Visvanath Sukla, Hindi Krsna Bhakti Kavya 
par Srimadbhagavat ka Prabhav (Aligarh: Bharat Prakagan Mandir, 1966), 
pp. 196-216. 

5. The often cited pad NPS 1792, which ties Sir not only to the Bhagavata 
but also to his ‘guru’ (i.e., Vallabhacirya), is an example of sucha phenomenon, 
as are such poems as NPS 225-31, which have the Bhagavata as their explicit 
subject. 

6. Fordetails, see the section entitled ‘Intertextual Lineage and the Bhagavata 
Purana’ in chapter | of my introduction to the forthcoming book Sur’s Ocean, 
vol. 1. Part of my purpose there is to suggest that Siir’s intertextual horizons 
Went Well beyond the Bhdagavata. 

7 Inaddition to the early Khoj Reports of the Nagaripracarini Sabha (in 1902 
and the vears immediately following), there have been the researches of 
Ratnakar, Javaharlal Caturvedi, and Mataprasad Gupta. Published results 
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pp. 149-84; 17:1-2 (1972), pp. 155-96; 17:3-4 (1972), pp. 195 
(1973), pp. 145-205; 18:3-4 (1973), pp. 163-210. 19:1-2 (1974), pp. 159-208: 
gar (Agra: Agra Univer- 


‘ ye ae ka Samkalpan aur uska 
Sampadan,’ Bharatiya Sahitya 17:1-2 (1972), pp. 73-103. An account of this 


history is provided in chapter 3 of the introduction to Hawley and Bryant, Sar’ s 
Ocean, vol. }. 

8. Manuscripts of this antiquity do not occur for other works familiarly 
attributed to Surdas—the Sir Saravali, Sahitya Lahari, and Nal Daman, dated 
AH 1110 (1698-9) and now preserved in the Prince of Wales Museum, Mumbai: 
see ViSvanath Prasad, ed., [Kavi Sardas Krt|} Nal Daman (Agra: Agra Univer- 
sity, 1961). I therefore exclude them from consideration. Selected poems of 
Sur do occur in old anthologies (phutkar pad), as we have seen—the Agra 
manuscript mentioned on page 80 is especially noteworthy—but aside from the 
middle section of J1, these too are left out of consideration. 

9. These are the manuscripts reported to exist at Sergadh and Cirghat in Braj. 

10. Bharatiya Sahitya 13:1-2 (1968), pp. 43-5. 

11. An earlier review of this manuscript was formulated by Prabhu Dayal 
Mital in ‘Sir krt Padon ki Sabse Pracin Prati,’ Nagaripracarini Patrika 67:3 
1962 [vs 2013], pp. 262-7. 

12. Although the colophon has been lost, this manuscript can be reliably 
dated because it is written in the hand of one of the favorite scribes of Maharaja 
Surya Simh of Bikaner. Hindi manuscript 157 and Sanskrit manuscript 209 in 
the same collection, dated respectively VS 1681 and 1668, are in the same hand 
and the quality of the paper of manuscript 156 suggested to the curator, 
Dinanath Khatri, that it may be the oldest of the three. 

13. The use of the term mathuraksetre is not precise enough to determine 
whether the scribe hails from the region of Mathura or whether he is writing 
there or, as is likely, both. . 

14. The third digit in the date as it currently reads, 1724, is not clear and 
may be an alteration of an earlier 6 or 7. The latter would be too late, however, 
since 1774 would fall after the reign of Aurangzeb when, as the colophon states, 
the manuscript was transcribed. a 

15. The naeiaee here involves the same ambiguity as indicated in si : 

16. Kenneth Bryant has confirmed that this last manuscript cannot be ocated. 

: ee ] number of Siirdis pads one can 

17. If one is speaking instead of the genera 

ARS a circulation in the sixteenth century, however, 
plausibly argue to have been in circu ey eee 
the number rises above 400. Such a judgment is made on pened 0 this 
evidence contained in manuscripts dating to the seventeenth century. On 
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basis 433 poems are included in Bryant’s forthcoming critical edition, vol. 2 
of Hawley and Bryant, Sar’s Ocean. 

18. Kenneth Bryant has laid out these patterns in a series of articles: “Toward 
a Critical Edition of the Strasdear,’ in Winand M. Callewaert, ed., Karly Hindi 
Devotional Literature in Current Research (Delhi: Impex India, 1980), pp. 5-16; 
‘The Manuscript Tradition of the Sursagar: The Fatehpur Manuscript,’ in Gopal 
Narayan Bahura and Kenneth E. Bryant, eds, Pad Surdasji ka / The Padas of 
Strdas (Jaipur: Maharaja Sawai Man Singh I] Museum, 1982 [actually ap- 
peared 1984]), pp. vii-xx; and “The Fatehpur Manuscript and the Suarsdegar 
Critical Edition Project,’ in Monika Thiel-Horstmann, ed., Bhakti in Current 
Research, 1979-1982 (Berlin: Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 1983), pp. 37-52. 

19. This is normally the pattern in UL. 

20. The structure of this interesting manuscript is discussed in Chapters 3 
and 15. 

21. This seems likely in the case of J4, since the scribe chosen for the work 
was from the old Vallabhite seat at Gokul. More problematical is the case of 
the heads of the royal houses at Bikaner, Kota, and to a lesser extent Jaipur, 
who are traditionally associated with the Vallabha Sampraday. Does the 
absence in these royal archives of Vallabhite hymnbooks (sevd prandalis) from 
this early period indicate that the sectarian affiliation came later? 

22. It is the antetype of manuscript no. 10/2, which bears that date. 

23. See Charlotte Vaudeville, Pastorales par Sottr-Das (Paris: Gallimard, 
1971), pp. 38f; also Mahavir Simh Gahalot, ‘Sardis ka Smgar Varnan: Aitihasik, 
Dharmik, aur Sahityik Paramparik Vivecan-sahit Sir ke Srhgar-Varnan ka 
Dirsanik tatha Alamkarik Milyankan’ (PhD diss., Jodhpur University, 1963), 
pp. 275-88. 

24. Contrary to what one would expect on the basis of Vaudeville’s conjec- 
tures about Stir and Vitthalnath in ibid., p. 38. 

25. Old versions of NPS 894, 898, 909, and 946 are samples. By ‘old’ mean 
dating to the seventeenth century or earlier. 

26. As in NPS 923, 933, and 1392, all old poems. 

27. NPS 908.7-8. 

28. In various ways the following poems accomplish this purpose: NPS 882, 
$90, 891, 906, 907, 916, 921, 939, 940, 955, and 985. 

29. NPS 886.14. 

30. NPS 4061 (1976 edition). 

31k. NPS 1009 oronasmaller scale, the providential perspective which 
leavens such poems as NPS 960. 961, 983, and 985. 

32. For instance, the refrain of the well-known poem prathama kart hari 
makhana cort, ‘Ws Haris first time stealing butter,” marks it out as the 
relatively hate poem it is (NPS 886). 

SA Ch Lea. suk sindhucras sindhu. sukh samudra, ete., in the Hit Caurast. 


’ 


hese are 12.6. 18.2. and 22.4 in the text provided by Charles S.J. White. 
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The Caurasi Pad of Sri Hit Harivams (Honolulu: U 
1977). 

34. A good example of this locution is {¢ : ; ; 
Seca aia sagara Ati: pare een Hes ae ie 
ocean of joy, expanding Yagoda’s love.’ What is especiall este ae = 

io tis : y Striking is that the 
portion of the line beginning with the words sukha sagara constitutes an 
emendation made at a late date to a poem that is widely attested in the euilied 
manuscripts, perhaps precisely in order to include this formula. | 

35. E.g.. NPS 2527, 2573, and the series beginning with NPS 2683. 

36. NPS 2584 through 2634. 

37. NPS 1362ff. 

38. The refrain of the final poem in the necklace sequence. for instance, 
reads parama catura vrsabhanu duldri, ‘Brsabhanu’s daughter is exceedingly 
clever’ (NPS 2634.1). 

39. Another factor in encouraging this style of poetry may have been the 
example of long poems produced by figures such as Nandadias and Tulsidas. 

40. ‘Sursagar ki Bhumika,’ Bharatiya Sahitya 13:1-2 (1968), p. 74. 

41. In the edition of Govardhannath Sukla (Aligarh: Bharat Prakasan Mandir, 
n.d. [1958]). 

42.1 am grateful to Rupert Snell for having drawn these to my attention. 
They are NPS 1303, 1809, 1917, 1819, 1971, and 2455. 

43. SeeR. S. McGregor, ‘Tulsidas’ Srikrsnagitavali,’ Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society 96:4 (1976), p. 526. 


niversity of Hawaii Press, 


an 


10. The Verbal Icon—How Literal? 


1. For a brief index of difficulties surrounding this date, see J. S. Hawley, 
Sir Das: Poet, Singer, Saint (Seattle: University of Washington Press and 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1984), p. 7; Alan W. Entwistle, Braj, Centre 
of Krishna Pilgrimage (Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 1987). p. 165. 

2. Entwistle, Braj. pp. 153-4. 

3. It uses the word samarayo: Caurasi Vaisnavan ki Varta, surdas ki varta, 
ch. 1 (Mathura: $4 Govardhan Granthamala Karyalay, 1970). p. 409. 

4. Entwistle, Braj, pp. 160-1. 

5. Surdas ki varta, ch. 6, p. 421. 

6. Ibid., ch. 6, p. 422. See also p. 39 in the present volume. | 

7. We owe the phrase ‘verbal ‘con’ to W. K. Wimsatt and Monroe C. 


Beardsley, The Verbal Icon: Studies in the Meaning of Poetry (Lexington: 


iversily Press of ‘ky, 1964). Kenneth Bryantis responsible for having 
University Press of Kentucky, ) Doone to the Child-God 


brought it into the critical literature on the Sursagar: : 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978), pp. 72-112. 
8. Allahabad: Sodh Sahitya Prakasan, 1973. 
9, Entwistle, Braj. p. 161. 
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10. For numerous depictions in painting, see Amit Ambalal, Krishna as 
Shrinathji (Ahmedabad: Mapin, 1987). 

11. Steven Paul Hopkins, Singing the Body of God (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 2002). pp. 93, 99-100, passim; Indira V. Peterson, Poems to 
Siva (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989), pp. 274-6; A. K. Ramanujan, 
Hymns for the Drowning (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981); cf. 
Vasudha Narayanan, Te Way and the Goal (Washington: Institute for Vaishnava 
Studies and Cambridge: Center for the Study of World Religions, Harvard 
University, 1987), p. 64. 

12. Bryant, Poems to the Child-God, pp. 24-35, 79-84. 

13. Or in Tamil, wkantarulinanilankal. See Katharine Young, ‘Beloved 
Places (Ukantarulinanilankal): The Correlation of Topography and Theology 
in the Srivaisnava Tradition of South India’ (PhD diss., McGill University, 
1978). 

14. Ramanujan, Hymns for the Drowning, pp. 122-6; cf. Hopkins on 
Vedantadesika, Singing the Body of God, p. 103. 

15. Jagannath Das ‘Ratnikar,’ Nandadulare Vajpeyi, et al., Sursagar 
(Varanasi: Kasi Nagaripracarini Sabha, 1972 and 1976 [originally 1948}). 

16. On the difficulties of historical musicology relating to dhrupad and 
Brajbhasa poetry, see Richard Widdess, ‘Dhrupad as a Musical Tradition,’ 
Journal of Vaisnava Studies 3:1 (1994), pp. 65-70; Frangoise ‘Nalini’ Delvoye, 
‘The Verbal Content of Dhrupad Songs from the Earliest Collections,’ Dhrupad 
Annual 5 (1990), pp. 93-109; other essays by Delvoye listed in F. N. Delvoye, 
‘Dhrupad Songs Attributed to Tansen,’ in Alan Entwistle and Francoise Mallison, 
eds, Studies in South Asian Devotional Literature (New Delhi: Manohar and 
Paris: Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme Orient, 1994), pp. 426-7; and Hawley, Sur’s 
Ocean, Introduction, chapter 2, ‘Performance, past and present.’ 

17. An example ts the well known poem cakai ri cali carana sarovara jahan 
na pema viyogu (Llawley and Bryant, Sar’s Ocean, §420, NPS 337), which is 
assigned to rdg dhandsari when it first appears in manuscript J1 (folio 4, #10) 
and to rag bildval when it recurs (folio 44, #16). J] was apparently compiled 
from three separate pre-existing collections of poetry, in two of which this poem 
occurs. See G. N. Bahura and K. E. Bryant, eds, Pad Stirdds jtka / The Padas 
of Surdas Jaipur: Maharaja Sawai Man Singh ITMuseum, 1982), pp. 7, 88, and 
Chapters 3 and 15 of this book. 

18. For example, see UdaySankar Sastr, ‘Sursigar ki Samagrika Sankalan 
auruska Sampadan,’ Bharatiya Sahitya 17:1-2 (1972), p. 92, in relation to 
poems that cluster around the theme of stealing butter. Kirtankars in both the 
temple of Mathuradhis in Kota and the dvitiya pith in Nathdvara reported ways 
In Which their singing of these poems varied—and in somewhat different 
Ways—from what is now specified in the printed seva pranali. At Kota, for 
example, makhan cori poems are sung from krsnajanmastami to the new moon 
(bhadrapad krsna. 11-15), whereas the printed text specifies that they should 
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be confined to bhddrapad krsna \4-15. 
November 1975; 26 August 1976.) 

19. NPS 1273, Bryant, Poems to the Child- 
with the Nagaripracarini Sabha version of this p 
details by his critical edition, and these encoura 
and interpretation (see Hawley and Bryant, Sar’s Ocean, §46). But the over- 
riding thrust of Bryant’s exegesis remains intact. 

20. | mean navanitapriya krsna in the general sense, not the Vallabhite marti 
per Se. See, e.g., NPS 790, in Krishna, the Butter Thief (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1983), pp. 109-12, but with an error regarding kidd on p. 111. 

21. r A. Gopinath Rao, The Elements of Hindu Iconography (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1985 [originally 1914}); Jitendra Nath Banerjea, The Development 
of Hindu Iconography (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal. 1974 [originally 
1956]). 

22. Hopkins, Singing the Body of God, p. 162 and throughout chapter 5 
(pp. 135-65). 

23. Edward C. Dimock, Jr., and Tony K. Stewart, eds, The ‘Caitanya 
Caritamrta’ of Krsnadadsa Kaviraja (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1999), madhya-ltld, 19.56-84, pp. 615-16; on questions of dating, pp. 29-31. 

24. Personal communication, 13 October 2003. 

25. Alan Entwistle thinks it may originally have been a Ramanandi temple. 
although it has now passed into Sri Vaisnava hands. See Entwistle, Braj. 
p. 314; Prabhudayal Mital, Braj Dharma-Sampradayon ka Itihas (Delhi: 
National Publishing House, 1968), p. 571. 

26. The poem corresponds to NPS 455, but is given in the critically edited 
form that appears in Hawley and Bryant, Sir’s Ocean, §433. 

27. The term ‘Death’ translates jam, referring to the god Yama. lam indebted 
to Philip Lutgendorf (20 October 1996) for asking whether jaman (or jabhan, 
i.e., yavan), here rendered ‘Greek,’ should not instead be translated ‘Muslim.’ 
The word, which refers to outsiders from the west, does indeed regularly 
connote Muslims in the sixteenth century, but it sometimes retains the archaic 
flavor of its earlier usage (‘Greek’) at the same time. This is the sort of situation 
we encounter here. The parallel to the Kapalikas, who were an ancient sect. 
is clear from immediate context, and it is well known that the history of Jainism 
stretches back millennia before the time of Strdas. Of course, Str’s archaic 
frame of reference may have been a conscious attempt to shield from open 
View an anti-Mughal and perhaps anti-Muslim comment he wished to make 
about realities in his own time, but if so, itis to my knowledge the only occasion 
When poems of the early Sarsagar reveal this sort of sentiment. eee 

28. Hopkins, Singing the Body of God, p. 165 (on the Tiruvaymolt in re uae 
lo arcdvatdra) and p. 169 (on Desika’s poetic speech sane Nata 
therefore intrinsically appealing to the Deity); on the phalasruti, see 1 Ne 
Telescope,” pp. 339-41. 


(Interviews, 7 November 1975: 22 


God, pp. 95-8. Bryant worked 
oem, which is altered in several 
ge certain changes in translation 
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11. Sur’s Sudama 


1. John B. Carman, Majesty and Meekness: A Comparative Study of Contrast 
and Harmony in the Concept of God (Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans, 1994), 

2 Anthony Grafton, The Footnote: A Curious History (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1997). 

3. On early hagiographical sources relating to Stirdas, see Nabhadas, 
Sri Bhaktamal (Lucknow: Tejkumar Press, 1969), p.557; HeidiR. M. Pauwels, 
In Praise of Holy Men: Hagiographic Poems by and about Hariram Vyas 
(Groningen: Egbert Forster, 2003); J. S. Hawley, Sur Das: Poet, Singer, Saint 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press and Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1984). pp. 3-33; J. S. Hawley, Sur’s Ocean, vol. 1, introduction (forthcoming). 
In regard to the Fatehpur manuscript, see the fascimile edition edited by Gopal 
Narayan Bahura and Kenneth E. Bryant, Pad Surdasji ka/The Padas of Surdas 
(Jaipur: Maharaja Sawai Man Singh II Museum, 1982). The rationale for 
regarding certain poems widely represented in manuscripts dating to the 
seventeenth century as having been in circulation in the sixteenth is briefly 
stated in Kenneth E. Bryant, “Toward a Critical Edition of the Sursdgar, in 
W.M. Callewaert, ed., Early Hindi Devotional Literature in Current Research 
(Delhi: Impex India, 1980), pp. 5-16, and in his introduction to Bahura and 
Bryant, eds, Pad Strdasji ka, pp. viul—xx. 

4. Ihave discussed matters relevant to this point in Chapter 1 and at several 
other moments in the book. A recent unpublished paper by Christian Novetzke 
entitled “Who Killed Namdev? The Forensics of Authorship in a South Asian 
Tradition’ amplifies and refines many points. 

5. Rupert Snell, ‘Devotion Rewarded: The Sudama carit of Narottamdas,’ 
in Christopher Shackle and Rupert Snell, eds, The Indian Narrative: Perspec- 
tives and Patterns (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1992), pp. 175-6. 

6. Rupert Snell has drawn attention to this fact (‘Devotion Rewarded,’ 
p. 192), building on the work of Manmohan Sahgal: Panjab meni Racit ‘Sudama- 
Cari’ Kavya (Delhi: Vani Prakasan, 1978). Sahgal provides examples from 
four different Sudama narratives on p. 16. 

7. Frangoise Mallison, ‘Saint Sudaima of Gujarat: Should the Holy Be 
Wealthy?.” Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 29:\-2 (1979), pp. 95-6. 
Marco Polo, The Travels, trans. Robert Latham (Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books, 1958), p. 277. 

8. Mallison, “Saint Sudimia,’ p. 93, n. 7. 

9. Frangoise Mallison, “The Cult of Sudama in Porbandar-Sudamaputi,’ 
Jownal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 29:3-4 (1980), p. 217. 

IQ. Snell, ‘Devotion Rewarded,’ pp. 179-80. 

11. The Nandadas Padavali contains a pad whose opening line is bhalau sri 
vallabha-suta carana, ‘Blessings on the feet of Vallabha’s son’: Rup Narayan, 
Nandadas: Vicarak, Rasik, Kalakar (Delhi: Radhakrsna PrakaSan, 1968), p. 256. 
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]2. Fora general look at the joys and trials of a bhakti 
ae : : akti econo 
in Priyadis’s Bhaktamadl and its Bhaktirasabodhi ene ae 
| 13. See Vasudha Narayanan, ‘Sri: Giver of Fortune, Bestower of ie 
inJ.S. Hawley and Donna M. Wulff, eds, Devi: Goddesses of India (Berkel " 
University of California Press, 1996), pp. 92-4. oa 

14. Rupert Snell has drawn attention to the role this term plays in the 
approximately contemporary Suda@mdcarita of Narottamdas: ‘Devotion Re- 
warded,’ pp. 176, 183, 185. The Sanskrit word antaryamin does not appear in 
the Bhagavata itself. which has instead the phras 71 1] 

phrase sarvabhat : 
(BP 1081.1). utamano ‘bhijna 

15. Barbara Stoler Miller, The Bhagavad-Gita: Krishna’s Counsel in Time 
of War (New York: Columbia University Press, 1986), p. 86. 

16. On the centrality of Ram’s meeting with Bharat (bharat milap) in 
performances of the Ramcaritmanas, see Lutgendorf, The Life of a Text 
pp. 25 8-65. Rupert Snell has noticed the parallel to Narottamdas’s handling 
of the meeting of Sudama and Krishna in ‘Devotion Rewarded,’ pp. 187-8. 

17. Snell, ‘Devotion Rewarded,’ p. 174. 


12. Creative Enumeration in Sur’s Vinaya Poetry 


1.K. E. Bryant, Poems to the Child-God (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1978), p. 90. 

2. Ibid., pp. 92, 94-105. 

3. A. K. Ramanujan, Speaking of Siva (Baltimore: Penguin 1973), p. 38; 
cf. Ramanujan, Hymns for the Drowning (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1981), pp. 164-6. 

4.J. S. Hawley, Sar Das: Poet, Singer, Saint (Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press and Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1984), pp. 14-22; Hawley, 
‘The Sectarian Logic of the Sar Das ki Varta’ in Monika Thiel-Horstmann, ed., 
Bhakti in Current Research, 1979-1982 (Berlin: Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 1983), 
pp. 157-69. 

5. The question whether bhakti can claim a poetics specific to itself has been 
raised by Ramanujan in the context of Tamil poetry. See his Hymns for the 
Drowning, pp. 161-4, in particular his first and fourth points. Also relevant 
to the discussion are David Shulman, ‘From Author to Non-Author in 
Tamil Literary Legend,’ Journal of the Institute of Asian Studies 10:2 (1993), 
pp. 1-23; Norman Cutler, ‘Biography and Interpretation in Tamil Hinduism: 
Tiruvacakam and the Tiruvatavurar Purdnam,’ paper delivered tothe American 
Academy of Religion, Los Angeles. 1985; and Chapter | of this poor 

6. The translations of all poems discussed in this chapter are based at 
critical versions prepared by Kenneth Bryant. For the Fatehpur nes 
G.N. Bahura and K. E. Bryant, eds, Pad Sirdaji ka | The Padas of Surdas 


(Jaipur: Maharaja Sawai Singh Il Museum, 1982). 
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7. In certain manuscripts the line order varies, and in one version (A 1, B3. 
V1. and therefore NPS), verse 5 differs entirely from the lemma given here, 
which is based on JI and related manuscripts. In that version the names of the 
dramatis personae are frequently displaced from the emphatic positions to 
which the poet seems originally to have assigned them. 

8. See C. G. Hospital, ‘The Enemy Transformed: Opponents of the Lord in 
the Bhdgavata Purana’, Journal of the American Academy of Religion 46:2, 
Supplement, pp. 199-215. 

9. Bryant, Poems to the Child-God, pp. 99, 102-4. 

10. On the ambiguity of this phrase, see Hawley, Sur Das, p. 31. 

11. Bryant, Poems to the Child-God, p. 95. 

12. See the final lines of §402, 409, and 430 (= NPS 158, 193, 430) among 
poems included in JI and parallels; also NPS 42 and 235 in other early 
manuscripts (trans. in Hawley, Sur Das, pp. 145, 165; cf. pp. 150-7 in general). 
Among J! poems, the concluding verses of §45, 366, and 398 (= NPS 1271, 
507. 133) display similar verbiage, but applied to interestingly different themes. 

13. In regard to §399 (NPS 135), see Hawley, Suir Das. p. 31, and in general 
pp. 29-33. 

14. On this theme, see ibid., pp. 163-77. Peter Gaefike has nicely compared 
this process with the classical ‘act of truth’ (satvakriya)—adapted, of course, 
to the Kali age (Gaeffke, oral communication, Chicago, 19 April 1986). 


13. Why Surdas Went Blind 


1. ‘This manuscript is housed at the Government Degree College in Datia. 
It bears no date. but was probably produced at some point during the nineteenth 
century. 

2. Nabhadas, Sri Bhaktamal, with the Bhaktirasabodhini commentary of 
Priyadas (Lucknow: Tejkumar Press, 1969), pp. 479, 713. Further, see Chapter 


4 


3. Nabhadas, Bhaktamal, p. 557. 

4. For a lengthier consideration of this phrase and its context, see my 
introduction to Stas Ocean (forthcoming). 

5. sta Attra anharau mai dvdra paryau gaui, NPS 166.10. 

6. dvailocana sabita nahi teu... nithura vidhata dinhai jeu...stira Syama kau 
nama sravana suni darasan nikdi deta na veu, NPS 2468.1, 6, 8. 

7. janama kau andhau, janama kau andharau, and so forth. Handy digests 
ot such expressions from the NPS Sirsdgar may be found in critical works such 
as those of Dvarikadas Parikh and Prabhudayal Mital, Sar-Nirnay (Mathura: 
Sahitya Sarhsthin, 1962), pp. 78-9; Harbanslal Sarma, Str aur unkd Sahitya 
(Aligarh: Bharat Prakiisan Mandir, 197] ).pp. 27-9; and Vrajesvar Varma, Sur- 
Mimamsd (New Delhi: Oriental Book Depot, n.d.) p. 27. 

8. Kor a more detailed discussion of evidence bearing on this point, see 
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Hawley, Sur Das, pp. 29-32, and the endo irs ; 
to Sur's Ocean, in addition to what ane aay Sater een 

9. For this analysis of Dadi-Panthi manuscripts relating to the Sursdgar, | 
am indebted to Kenneth E. Bryant, as articulated in B fee 
for the Humanities, 1984), p. 15. hareneew cient 

I 0. deceediae notes are given in Hawley, Sur Das, p. 181. The poem appears 
on folio 102a of a Sarvangi accessioned to the Maharaja Man Singh Pustak 
I rakash Research Centre, Jodhpur, as Hindi manuscript no. 1359/14, pad 
sangrah. 

11. NPS 296.3 in the version given in manuscripts J2 and J5. 

12. The passage is from the eighth- or ninth-century Paiimariii of 
Svayambhideva (3.3.8-9), and the translation closely approximates the one 
offered by Ram Adhar Singh, who quotes it in his Syntax of ApabhramSa 
(Calcutta: Simant Publications, 1980), p. 19. I am grateful to Michael C. 
Shapiro for calling the verse to my attention. 

13. Dvarikadis Parikh, ed., Caurdsi Vaisnavan ki Varta (Mathura: Si 
Bajarang Pustakalay, 1970), p. 405. 

14. Two examples are translated in Hawley, Sar Das, pp. 140, 165. For 
further citations, ibid., p. 151 n. 47. 

15. See Chapter 2. 

16. Mark Juergensmeyer, Radhasoami Reality: The Logic of a Modern Faith 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991), p. 123. 

17. dekhe ri hari naigamananga, Varta, p. 422. Full text and translation 
appear in Chapter 1. 

18. Two examples from among a host are Sadi Tivan, Sar ke Krsna: Ek 
AnuSilan (Hyderabad: Milind Prakaan, 1969), pp. 48-9, and Munsiram Sarma, 
Strdas ka Kavya-Vaibhav (Kanpur: Gratham, 1971), p. 161. 

19. This critically edited version of §16 (NPS 793) has been prepared by 
Kenneth E. Bryant with the assistance of Mandakranta Bose and Vidyut 
Aklujkar. 7 

20. An example of this genre is reproduced in Hawley, Sur Das, p. 162. 

2]. This is the Vallabhite gloss on a certain version of ‘O cakat bird, flee 
to those feet’ (§420, NPS 337), as described in Chapter 8. 

22. Varta, p. 438. , ere eens 

23. Ibid. The poem has no NPS number because it 1s not included in the 


Niagaripracarini Sabha edition. 


14. The Received Kabir: Beginnings to Bly 


; bi 

|. Rabindranath Tagore assisted by Evelyn Underhill, aoe iu 
(New Delhi: Cosmo Publications, 1985 [originally 1917); an set 
Sen, Kabir ke Pad, 4 vols. (Shantiniketan: Vishwa Bharat, A 
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of the production of Songs of Kabir have been studied by Vijay C. Mishra, ‘Two 
Truths are Told: Tagore’s Kabir,’ in Karine Schomer and W.H. McLeod, eds, 
The Sants: Studies in a Devotional Tradition of India (Berkeley: Graduate 
Theological Union and Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1987), pp. 167-80; see 
especially pp. 173-4. 

2. Robert Bly. The Kabir Book: Forty-Four of the Ecstatic Poems of Kabir 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1971), p. 61. 

3. Linda Hess has plausibly demonstrated that lyrics traveling westward 
from Banaras, where they may first have been heard, tended to change clothes 
in their framing verses. At the beginning and end, we tend to find the thickest 
trappings of bhakti to Krishna or Ram. Hess thinks this was an add-on. See 
Linda Hess, ‘Three Kabir Collections: A Comparative Study,’ in Schomer and 
McLeod, eds, The Sants, pp. 111-41. 

4. Karine Schomer, ‘Kabir in the Gur Granth Sahib: An Exploratory 
Essay,’ in Mark Juergensmeyer and N. Gerald Barrier, eds, Sikh Studies: 
Perspectives on a Changing Tradition (Berkeley: Graduate Theological Union, 
1979), pp. 75-86. 

5. Linda Hess and Shukdeo Singh, The Bijak of Kabir (San Francisco: North 
Point Press, 1983), passim, and Linda Hess, ‘Kabir’s Rough Rhetoric,’ in 
Schomer and McLeod, eds, The Sants, pp. 143-65. 

6. Linda less, ‘Three Kabir Collections,’ in Schomer and McLeod, eds, 
The Sants, p. 113. 1tis possible that there once existed older manuscripts that 
aged through use and were consigned to the Ganges once a clear copy had been 
made (Hess and Singh, The Bijak of Kabir, p. 165). This explanation of the 
paucity of old manuscripts has been made by conservators of many scriptural 
traditions, however, and it is hard to know just when it might rightly apply. 

7. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goindval Pothis: The Earliest Extant Source 
of the Sikh Canon (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1996), pp. 1-50. 

8. A facsimile edition has been published: Gopal Narayan Bahura and 
Kenneth E. Bryant. eds, Pad Stirdasji ka | The Padas of Surdas (Jaipur: 
Maharaja Sawai Man Singh I] Museum, 1982). Kabir entries in this collection 
are discussed in the following chapter. 

9. The most efficient access to these is provided by Winand M. Callewaert 
in collaboration with Swapna Sharma and Dieter Taillien, The Millennium 
Kabir Vani: A Collection of Pads (New Delhi: Manohar, 2000). They also figure 
inW. M.Callewaert, “Kabir’s Pads in 1556.’ in Monika Horstmann, ed., /mages 
of Kabir (New Delhi: Manohar. 2002), pp. 45-72. The 1614 Dadi-Panthi 
manuscript is housed mn the Sanjay Sharma Museum in Jaipur. A great debt is 
owed to Ramkripalu Sarma, founder of the museum, for its preservation and 
wecessibility, 

10. Tagore and Underhill. Songs of Kabir, p. 42. 

‘TI. Dvivedi developed his views in two books: Hindi Sahitya ki Bhiimika 
(New Delhi: Rajkamal Prakisan. 199] originally 1940), pp. 92-3, and Kabir 
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(New Delhi: Rajkamal PrakaSan, 2002 originally 1955), pp. 121-3. Mon; 

Horstmann focuses on the profile of Ramanand in Dvivedi’s ainerets sae 
Kabir in ‘Hazariprasad Dvivedi’s Kabir,’ in Horstmann ed Image nding of 
pp. 115-26, and it is discussed by Hess » CC., Lmages of Kabir, 


in ‘Three Kabi footy 
Schomer and McLeod, eds, The Sants, pp. 133-5. abir Collections,’ in 


12. Bahadur Singh, ‘Problems of Authenticity ; < ; 

Ho Sinai el. ns eeerh i oes henticity in the Kabir Texts, 
. 13. P radeep Bandopadhyay, ‘The Uses of Kabir: Missionary Writings and 
Civilizational Differences,’ in Horstmann, ed., Images of Kabir, p. 31. 

14. Tagore and Underhill, Songs of Kabir, pp. 11-12, 78. 

15. The story of Kabir’s having ‘stolen’ initiation from Ramanand appar- 
ently became known only around the turn of the eighteenth century (Priyadis, 
1712), and its association with Raménand’s bathing practices first comes to 
light a century later. See W. M. Callewaert, The Hagiographies of Anantadas 
(Richmond, Surrey: Curzon, 2000), pp. 47-9. Early collections of Kabir’s own 
utterances are entirely silent about Ramanand, witha single possible exception. 
This is Bijak sabda 77.4 (ramdananda ramarasa mate kahi kabira hama hahi kahi 
thake), which would have to be an indirect reference to Ramanand in any case, 
and appears to be absent from early dated collections (Dadi-Panthi, Sikh, 
Fatehpur). On Bijak sabda 77, see the translation by Linda Hess and Shukdev 
Singh on pp. 67-8 of The Bijak of Kabir and Hess’s note in support of the 
rendering ‘Ram’s bliss’ instead of ‘Ramanand’ on p. 182. 

16. For the other side of the argument. see David N. Lorenzen, Kabir 
Legends and Ananda-das’s Kabir Parachai (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1991), pp. 9-18, 78-9. 

17. Nabhadas, Sri Bhaktamal, with the Bhaktirasabodhini commentary of 
Priyadas (Lucknow: Tejkumar Press, 1969), pp. 282, 479. 

18. This reading of early Sikh history 1s controversial but, I think, sound. 
Its champion, Gurinder Singh Mann, points out that Nanak himself, though nol 
Jat by background, came froma landowning family. See Sikhism (Saddle River 
Road, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 2004), pp. 18, 96-8. 

19. The first scholar to explore this connection systematically was P. D. 
Barthwal (The Nirguna School of Hindi Poetry, 1936), followed by others such 
as Hazariprasad Dvivedi (Kabir, 1955), R. K. Varma (Kabir ka Rahasyavad, 
1966), and Charlotte Vaudeville (Kabir, 1971; A Weaver Named Kabir, 1993). 
A recent exposition is that of Mariola Offredi, ‘Kabir and the Nathpanth,’ in 
Horstmann, Images of Kabir, pp. 127-41. 

20. Bly, The Kabir Book, p. 69. 

21. Fatehpur, pad 88, in Bahura and Bry 

22. Gorakh Bani, sabadi 23, as translate 
Alchemical Body: Siddha Traditions in Medieva 
Chicago Press, 1996), p. 242. ; 

23. The sharp contrast between Nath Yogi perspect 


in 


ant, eds, Pad Siirdasjt ka, p. 144. 
d by David Gordon White, The 
| India (Chicago: University of 


ives and those held by 
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Kabir is not accepted by many scholars and tollowers of Kabir. As a case in 
point. Linda Hess points out that the Gorakh Bant verse we have Just quoted 
is often attributed to Kabir himself in the impressive tradition of Kabir perfor- 
mance that emerges from the Malwa region of Madhya Pradesh (Personal 
communication, New Delhi, 5 September 2003). 

94. Parasnath Tivari, Kabir Granthavali, pad 174 (Allahabad: Allahabad 
University. 1961) as translated by J.S. Hawley and Mark Juergensmeyer, 
Sones of the Saints of India (New York and Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1988 and 2004), p. 50. 

25. Muhammad Hedayetullah, Kabir: The Apostle of Hindu-Muslim Unity: 
Interaction of Hindu-Muslim Ideas in the Formation of the Bhakti Movement 
with Special Reference to Kabir, the Bhakta (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1977); 
Peter Gaeffke. ‘Kabir in Literature by and for Muslims,’ in Horstmann, ed., 
Images of Kabir, p. 161. 

26. Kabir by Abida (Mumbai: Times Music India, 2003). I am grateful to 
David Lelyveld for making me aware of this cassette recording. 

27. Bhimrao Ambedkar, ‘Annihilation of Caste,’ in Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar 
Writings and Speeches, vol. 1 (Bombay: Government of Maharashtra, 1936), 
p. 74; quoted by Maren Bellwinkel-Schempp, ‘Kabir-panthis in Kanpur,’ in 
Horstmann, ed., mages of Kabir, p. 216. 

28. Dharmavir, Kabir ke Alocak (New Delhi: Vani Prakagan, 1997; 2™¢ 
edition, 1998), chapter 5, pp. 73-96. 

29. Rather than peppering the text with individual references as they become 
relevant. let me list them for the entire paragraph here. I will do so by means 
of a two-number set. The first—before the slash—refers to the translation of 
“given poem that was adopted by Tagore and Underhill (Songs of Kabir). The 
second—after the slash—cites the same poem as translated by Bly (The Kabir 
Book). Citations are by poem number, not page. As follows: 43/8, 8/5, 66/37, 
14/22, 42/28. 

3Q. For this paragraph, 72/33, 34/6, 38/9. 67/2, 39/35, 34/6. 

31. For this paragraph, 53/20, 12/23. 

32. Anon.. Kabir Sahab ka Anurag Sagar (Allahabad: Belvedere Printing 
Works, 1918), translated as The Ocean of Love by Raj Kumar Bagga, Partap 
Singh, and Kent Bicknell (Sanbornton, NH: Sant Bani Ashram, 1982). See also 
Mark Juergensmeyer, ‘The Radhasoami Revival of the Sant Tradition,’ in 
Schomer and McLeod. The Sants, pp. 352-4. 


15. Kabir in his Oldest Dated Manuscript 


1. David N. Lorenzen, Kabir Legends and Ananta-das’s Kabir Parachat 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1991), p. 18. 

-. Linda Hess, “Vhree Kabir Collections,’ in Karine Schomer and W. H. 
McLeod, eds. The Sants: A Devotional Tradition of India (Berkeley: Graduate 
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Theological Union, and Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1 
Schomer, “Kabir in the Gur Granth Sahib: An Exploratory Essay,’ in Mark 
Juergensmeyer and N. Gerald Barrier, eds, Sikh S1 


Bret ia udies: Perspectives on a 
Changing Tradition (Berkeley: Graduate Theological Union, 1979) pp. 75- 
86. 


987), pp. 11 1-41; Karine 


3. Gopal Narayan Bahura and Kenneth E. Bryant, eds, Pad Surdasji ka | 
The Padas of Surdas (Jaipur: Maharaja Sawai Man Singh IT Museum, 1982). 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goindval Pothis: The Earliest Extant Source 
of the Stkh Canon (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1996), pp. 1-50. 

5. It was Kedarnath Dvivedi who drew scholarly attention to this manuscript, 
in his Kabir aur Kabir Panth (Allahabad: Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 1965), p. 3. 
He does not, however, report whether the manuscript was said to have been 
at the Nagaripracarini Sabha itself or elsewhere; the latter would normally have 
been the case for manuscripts listed in the Khoj Reports. David Lorenzen 
searched for the manuscript at the Nagaripracarini Sabha, but was unable to 
find it (Kabir Legends, p. 9). Moreover, it does not appear in the much later 
abbreviated version of the Khoj Reports: Krsnadev Prasad Gaud etal., Hastalikhit 
Hindt Pustakon ka Sanksipt Vivaran (Varanasi: Kasi Nagaripracdrini Sabha), 
1964, vol. 1, pp. 512-13. Given the importance of Kabir and the unusually early 
date claimed for this manuscript, one would certainly have expected it to 
reappear in the abbreviated Khoj Reports if the editors had had firm information 
about it. 

This is not the only case of purportedly early manuscripts that have proven 
either inauthentic or unlocatable. I can personally attest that many Sursagar 
manuscripts claimed in the original Nagaripracarini Sabha Khoj Reports have 
been impossible to trace—at least from the 1970s onward. These reports were 
apparently published without the editors having the chance to authenticate all 
the information they collected, especially since a great deal of it was solicited 
by mail. The Dakor manuscript claimed to be the earliest extant source for 
Mirabar (1585 CE) would also be roughly contemporaneous with the dante 
manuscript if it could be authenticated, but it presents a similar set of problems 

S apter 4). ; a 
: see an review of the full range of early manuscripts Sent 
poems ascribed to Kabir—anda masterful one—is that of Winand nn 
in collaboration with Swapna Sharma and Ai Taillieu, The Millenni 
Cabir Vani (Delhi: Manohar, 2000), pp. 1-114. | ee ay 
: 6. ees Sharma, and Taillieu, The Millennium Kabir Vani, pp. 19-21. 

7. Bahura, introduction to Pad Surdasyi ee Hee Rasa, ed. Agarchand 

8, bid. pp. ivv, who cites Tan Kaw G45, SeoalsoK. & Bryant, The 
Nahata (Jaipur: Puratattva Mandir, 1953), pp. 64-5. i oe = Nt sik 
Fatehpur Manuscript and the Sirsagar Critical Bolt 1982 (Berlin: Dietrich 
Thiel-Horstmann, ed., Bhakti in Current Research, 1979- 

Reimer, 1983), pp. 37-8. 
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9. So faras I can see, this state of affairs does not justify Vinay Dharwadker’s 
assertions that the Fatehpur manuscript was ‘prepared under royal patronage’ 
or that its intended reader was a Kachavaha ‘prince.’ See Dharwadker, Kabir: 
The Weaver’s Songs (New Delhi: Penguin, 2003), pp. 26, 28. 

10. See Winand M. Callewaert, The Sarvarigi of Gopaldas: A 17th Century 
Anthology of Bhakti Literature (Delhi: Manohar, 1993), Pp. 28-9. Recall the 
eanneeuan to the Siirdis poem ‘Now I am blind,’ described in Chapter 13. 

11. See Karine Schomer, ‘Introduction’ to Schomer and McLeod, eds, 
The Sants, pp. 3, 7-8. | 

12. 1-106; 1-181; 1-(1)27. lam considering that this third sequence includes 
numbers 101-27, but with the hundred digit omitted. Otherwise one would 
divide this set 1—100; 1-27. It is true that one of the several transitions between 
ragas occurs al just this point, but none of the poems listed in the 1-27 set seems 
to repeat any given in the 1-100 set. 

13. Perhaps the sir pacisi was assigned a new number after every four 
couplets, once the introductory couplet was past, in an earlier manuscript. This 
would account for the fact that the Fatehpur scribe gives the number 49 to the 

pad preceding it and the number 56 to the pad that follows, while allowing the 
sur pacisi itself to go unnumbered—except internally, by couplet. See Bahura 
and Bryant, eds, Pad Strdasji ka, pp. 114-20. A misnumbering on p. 5 results 
in a calculation of the total number of pads as 181 rather than 183, counting 
6 for the sar pacist: 183-5=178. 

14. This Kanhan warrants study. He is not listed in the surveys of bhakti 
and sant literature produced by R. S. McGregor, Parasuram Caturvedi, or Alan 
Entwistle: McGregor, Hindi Literature from its Beginnings to the Nineteenth 
Century (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1984); Caturvedi, Uttart Bharat ki 
Sant Parampara (Allahabad: Leader Press, 1972); Entwistle, Braj, Centre of 
Krishna Pilerimage (Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 1987). Prabhudayal Mital 
refers to one Kanhar, a pupil of Harivyas Dev, in his Braj ke Dharma- 
Sampradayon kd [tihas (Delhi: National Publishing House, 1968), p. 353, and 
Pritam Singh was curious as to whether he could be correlated with the Kanha 
of Lahore who is said to have submitted poems to Guru Arjan, for possible 
inclusion in the Sikh canon, but whose request was rejected (Thiel-Horstmann, 
ed., Bhakti in Current Research, 1979-1982. p. 45). 

15. The poem is meri vaha raga ragi dai ctinari ava so raga kavahii na jai. 
In its final line, the poet claims Ramanand to be the guru of Kabir (sahava kavira 
cunart vuni guru theka ramananda), which suggests a Raminandi association. 
Uhe story of Kabir’s having ‘stolen’ initiation from Ramanand was well known 
in the early part of the eighteenth century—it appears in Priyadas’s commen- 
lary on the Bhaktamal of Nabhadis—but there is no evidence that it was in 
circulation earlier. (See Chapter 17, note 34.) Early collections of poetry 
attributed to Kabir are silent about Ramanand, witha single possible exception. 
Vs ts Bijak sabda 77.4 (ramananda ramarasa mate kahikabira hama hahikahi 
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thake), which would have to be an indirect referenc 
and appears to be absent from early d 
Fatehpur). One purpose of a poem such as t nae 

the Datia Sursagar Is toestablish this fee ae 7 
one for the Ramanand Sampraday. On the issue of Kabi 
see Charlotte Vaudeville, Kabir (Oxford: C] 
repeated in Vaudeville, A Weaver Named Kabir (Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1993), pp. 87-91; le a Callewaert, as in Chapter 17, note 34. To the 
contrary, Lorenzen, Kabir Legends, pp. 9-18, 78-9. On Bijak Sabda77, see the 
translation by Linda [fess and Shukdev Singh on pp. 67-8 of The Bijak of Kabir 
and Fess’s note in support of the rendering ‘Ram’s bliss’ instead of ‘Ramanand’ 
on p. 182. 

16. For the sake of convenience, I will refer to this as poem 15. Others are 
similarly numbered throughout the chapter. A conversion table enabling one to 
locate each poem in the facsimile edition of the Fatehpur manuscript appears 
as Table 15.1. 

17. Instances of this expression in poems attributed to Sirdas that were in 
circulation in the sixteenth century include those listed by the Nagaripracarini 
Sabha [NPS] editors as 749, 1116.1989, and 3085. The NPS textis J agannathdas 
‘Ratnakar’, Nandadulare Vajpeyi, et al., eds, Stir-sdgar, 2 vols. (Varanasi: Kasi 
Nagaripracarini Sabha), 1972 and 1976 [originally 1948]. 

18. Jam not the first to land on the term ‘catholic’ in reaching for a way to 
describe the particular flavor of Vaishnavism in this period and region of Indian 
history. William Pinch precedes me in his brilliant essay, ‘History, Devotion, 
and the Search for Nabhadas of Galta,’ in Daud Ali, ed., Jnvoking the Past: The 
Uses of History in South Asia (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1999), pp. 367— 
99. Both of us think of this catholicity in contrast to a style of Vaishnava self- 
identification that is associated with the institution of the sampraday, which 
implies a particular teaching tradition transmitted by a clearly defined lineage 
of gurus. At that point, however, we diverge slightly. While Pinch situates the 
contrast in relation to celibate, ascetic lineages, as is appropriate in the case 
of Nabhadias, who composed his work in the monastery atGalla, I would extend 
the usage to lineages perpetuated by teachers who are married, as my choice 
of examples in this paragraph makes clear. In this general vein, but still na 
Riamanandi context, see also Monika Horstmann, “The Ramanandis of Galta, 
in Lawrence A. Babb, Varsha Joshi, and Michael W. Meister, eds, Me 
Histories: Culture and Society in the Study of Rajasthan (Jaipur: Rawat, 2002), 
pp. 152-3. eee 

19. The phrase was apparently coined by W. H. McLeod, oe 
the Sikh Religion (Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), p. 152, but ed 
especially on Charlotte Vaudeville’s Au Cabaret de! alloca ( Ci goumneny: 
1959), pp. 7-9, and the introduction to her Kabir Granthavali ee i oe aice 
Institut Francais d’ Indologie, 1957). A more recent statement by 


e to Ramanand in any case, 
ated collections (Dadu-Panthi, Sikh 


a crucial 
r’s relation to Ramanand, 
arendon Press, 1974), pp. 110-17, 
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‘Sant Mat: Santismas the Universal Path to Sanctity,’ in Schomer and McLeod, 
eds, The Sants, pp. 21-40. 

4. The book is Muhammad Hedayetullah, Kabir: The Apostle of Hindu- 
Muslim Unity: Interaction of Hindu-Muslim Ideas in the Formation of the Bhakti 
Movement with Special Reference to Kabir, the Bhakta (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1977). The TV series, produced and directed by Anil Chaudhury, 
appeared on Doordarshan in 1987 in thirteen episodes. Many more episodes 
had originally been projected, but production difficulties forced the series to 
an early close. I review certain aspects of this discourse in its relation to 
academic scholarship in Chapter 17. 

21. Poems (pads) of this sort are collected in Vaudeville, Weaver, pp. 216- 
19; see also Hess, Bijak, pp. 3, 46. 

22, Nabhadis, Sri Bhaktamal, with the Bhaktirasabodhini commentary of 
Priyadas (Lucknow: Tejkumar Press, 1969), p. 479. 

23. Atleast as far as the Fatehpur manuscript is concerned, this necessarily 
puts me at loggerheads with the description of the unitary theology of ‘the 
Kabir poets’ —if not of any historical Kabir—that Vinay Dharwadker offers in 
his recent book. Dharwadker’s Kabir poets amount collectively to a sort of 
upanishadic sage, definitively expositing ‘their nirguna God’ (Kabir: The 
Weaver's Songs, pp. 78, 85). Dharwadker apparently finds this position enun- 
ciated with particular clarity in the Fatehpur manuscript, though he does not 
quote from it explicitly, since he regards it and the Goindval Pothis as ‘most 
likely to resemble [Kabir’s] original compositions’ on account of their early 
date. They are therefore best able to display the ‘structure in a miniature or 
incipent forny’ thal was to characterize the position and tone of the Kabir corpus 
as a Whole (pp. 94-5). Lam perfectly happy to admit that this kind of stance 
emerges strongly elsewhere in poetry attributed to Kabir, but as the rest of the 
chapter will make clear, ] don’t find it at Fatehpur. And as Dharwadker says, 
Katehpur is important to take into account in forming a view of the Kabir who 
stands at the horizon of ‘the Kabir poets.’ even if we can never glimpse him 
directly. 

24. Fora recent review, see Mariola Offredi, ‘Kabir and the Nathpanth,’ in 
Monika Horstmann, ed., dmages of Kabir (Delhi: Manohar, 2002), pp. 127-41. 

25. This line presents two difficulties. First. I read daha (‘hole, pit’) as 
written, rather than deha (body’), as in Charlotte Vaudeville’s translation of 
another version of this poem (Weaver, p. 250). Second, I remain mystified by 
janjuka im what appears to be the phrase jarijuka sai at the end of the line. 
Shukdev Singh Unterview, Banaras, 12 November 2003) has suggested solving 
(us problem by reading the phrase as janju kasai, with janju standing in for 
Janiira and Kasai tor kasdi Cbound in chains’). If this was the poet’s meaning, 
W would presumably refer to the binding of various parts of a corpse before 


Ws lifted to the pyre. but the temporal sequence implied in the verse itself 
Seets to be the reverse, 
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26. The r erelenee to the astamahdasiddhi is explicit and clear. Presy bl 
the nine jewels of Kuber are meant by the phrase navamadari. A | a : 
seems to have tried to insert the syllable ni to yield nava mani 1a i a ei 
away the nine jewels’). This doesn’t fit very well with the acai vie me 
it confirms the ‘nine jewels’ reading. On Dut 

27. his reads the first word after the caesura as anahala (‘fire’), although 
the final syllable does not look exactly like other occurrences of la. One might 
otherw ise perhaps read tva, as if toalign this word with anahada, as in anahada 
daa, the unstruck pounies One might interpret this as a reference to the 

unstruck consciousness (anahatva [sic] citt, 7.1) so frequently associated 
with the fifth cakra. 

28. If one read savaka after the Arabic (long acquaintance’), an alternate 
translation would emerge: 

I"m at war with my father and his business partner, 
sticking close by Maya’s side 
in hopes I’ll get to be my lover's bride. 

29. Modern printed versions of this poem—rather different from the text 
that appears here—are cited in Jayadev Simh and Vasudev Simh, eds, Kabir 
Vanmay, vol. 3 (Varanasi: ViSvavidyalay PrakaSan, 1981), pp. 90-1. 

30. The poem also appears—in a substantially different version—in the 
1614 Pancvani of the Sanjay Sharma Museum. See Callewaert, Sharma, and 
Taillieu, The Millennium Kabir Vani, p. 250. 

31. In verse 4, Ihave read mahdyé along the lines of madhuva (‘beekeeper’), 
as in the edition of S yamsundar Das, but this form could equally be a variant 
of Maya, who is indeed the beekeeper involved, in any case. The precise 
identity of Gopal, Kabir’s chosen interlocutor, is not clear. 

32. The final verse appears in a completely different—and to my eye, much 
less distinctive—form in most printed editions. See Kabir Varmay, vol. 3. 
p. 154: 

kahai kabira nara sundara nipa 
rama bhagati binu kucila kurtpa. 

33. Fora brief description of the major early recensions of Kabir’s poetry, 
see Chapter 14. 

34. In this vein—on ‘Word’—compare Hess, The Bijak of Kabir, p. 161, with 
a reference to Per Kvaerne, An Anthology of Buddhist Tantric Songs (Oslo: 
Norwegian Research Council, 1977). Sy sees, sees 

35. Parasnath Tivan, Kabir-Granthavali (Allahabad: Prayag Visvavidyalay 
1961), pad 112.2 (ie.. 112.3), part 2, p. 66. Fora contrasting iad ass re 
63 in Shukdev Singh, ed., Kabir-Bijak (Allahabad: Nilabh Prakasan, 17°), 
p. 132, translated in Hess, The Bijak of Kabir, p. 62. is he adesta 

36. Poems attributed to Kabir do sometimes ee re - 
snake (e.g. Bijak sakhi 99, translated in Hess, Bijak, p. pas éabda 39. 
the edrud? metaphor tends to be somewhat broader (€.g., 2Y4K : 
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translated in Hess, Bijak, p. 54). For a general comparison, see Vaudeville, 
Weaver, p. 268. 

37. There is a notable overlap between the language of this verse and what 
appears in poem 8.2, translated above. Both verses are built on the rhyme 
between vicari (‘being mindful’) and mahatart (‘mother’), and the sentiment is 
substantially the same. 

38. Sar's Ocean §51, 314, and 315 (NPS 1365-1367) were in circulation in 
the sixteenth century; a whole host were added later on. See my Str Das: Poet, 
Singer, Saint (Seattle: University of Washington Press and Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1984), pp. 53, 83. On the theme in general, see Chapter 7 of 
the present volume. 

39. Kabir Vanmay, pad 245.4, p. 183: 

kahai kabira ko ko nahin rakhain 
rama rasdina jini jint cakhai. 
AQ. rama rama e bhani rama citavant 
bhdva vadau payau (3.1). 
Fora selection of verses from the Bijak recommending the practice of repeating 
the name of Ram, see Hess, Bijak, p. 159. 

41. This is apparently a somewhat different sense from the upside-down pot 
(ehatorrdhva) which regularly means, in the words of Helmut von Glasenapp, 
as translated by Agehananda Bharati, ‘concentrated thought which cannot be 
diverted to anything.’ Glasenapp, Buddhistische Mysterien (Stuttgart, 1940), 
p. 103; Bharati, The Tantric Tradition (New Y ork: Anchor Books, 1970), p. 177. 

42. A profusion of flower metaphors can be found in verses attnbuted to 
Kabir. Vaudeville translates one in Weaver, pp. 283-4; Hess, several others, 
in The Bijak of Kabir, pp. 52, 62, 156. 

43. Puspapal Simh, Kabir Granthavali Satik (New Delhi: ASok PrakaSan, 
1972), pad 4.15. The verse is: 

sodasa kavivala jaba cetiyd / taba mili ede sri banavari re 

jurmmarana bhrama bhajiya / punarapi janama nivari re. 
The entire poem structures itself around lotuses of increasing numbers of 
petals, onthe Nath Yogi scheme, so Puspapal Simh is confident that the sixteen- 
petalled lotus refers to the visuddh cakra (Kabir Granthavali Satik, p. 290). The 
poem is not included—at least not under that tit!e—in Parasnath Tivari’s Kabir 
Granthavali. appears in other editions, however, e.g., Bhagavatsvarap Misra, 
Kabir Granthavali |Sanjivani vyakhya sahit] (Agra: Vinod Pustak Mandir, 
1969). p. 207. 

44. For example. Kabir Varimay, vol. 3, pad 311, p. 395: 

Kahai kabira gura eka budhi batdi | sahaja subhai milai rama rat. 

45. David Gordon White, The Alchemical Body: Siddha Traditions in Me- 
dieval India (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996), p. 242. The original 

IS Gorakh Bani, Sabadi 23. 


46. On this motif. see White. The Alchemical Body, pp. 242-4. 
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47. | am thinking especially of the well-know 


carana sarovara jahan na pema viyogu (§420, NPS 337), or the Mirabai oem 

calan agama vd desa kala dekhyan darar (PC 193). The former is mae te 

in Chapter 8 of this book; the latter in Chapter 17. 
48. Hess, The Bijak of Kabir, p. 147. 


n Siirdas poem cakai ri cali 


16. Vinaya Crossovers: Sur and Kabir 


1. In commenting on a parallel genre in Bengali, poems of self- 
called kakuvada or kakukti, Joseph T. O’Connell Proposes that 
throwing oneself at the Lord’s feet has a hidden and intrinsic salvific power 
because it reveals the proper ontological relation of humans to the divine, 
namely servanthood. O’Connell, ‘Gaudiya Vaisnava Symbolism of Deliver- 
ance (uddhara, nistara...) from Evil,’ Journal of Asian and African Studies 15, 
nos. 1-2 (1980), pp. 126-7, 131-2. 

2. E.g., Hawley, Sur’s Ocean vol. 1, §392.2 (=NPS 111.2), NPS 67.6 and 
334.6. Attention to the last moment of life as such, however, is more a feature 
of later additions to the Sarsdgar (e.g., NPS 80.4 and 85.4). When I speak of 
Strdas or the early Sursdgar in this chapter, I refer to poems included in the 
entire range of pre-1700 manuscripts listed in Chapter 9, rather than to the 
subset that can be shown, with more or less precision, to have been in 
circulation in the sixteenth century. Often I will specify which manuscript bears 
the reading I cite. | 

3. E.g., NPS 117.12 in B4, and NPS 312.12 (B4, BS: kala vara vydla; U2: 
kala bala vyala; ct. J2: byadla, B3: jama jala); also NPS 326.8. 

4. For an alternate translation, see Charlotte Vaudeville, Kabir, vol. 2 
(unpublished manuscript), pad 50. The line concerning the parrot and its prey 
presents textual difficulties, since none of the major versions actually uses the 
term ‘silk-cotton.’ In present-day editions of the Guri Granth Sahib and the 
Bijak one finds instead nalani (‘lotus’), and P. N. Tivari’s enitically edited 
Kabir Granthavali, reflecting the Rajasthani recension, reads /alani (‘alluring 
woman’). The latter is a general enough term and the former a cea mae 
analogue, however, to indicate that the poet had the silk-cotton image a ; 
as the parallel with safflower almost requires. So Vaudeville, rei oe 61, 
n. 4). Cf. Tivari, Kabir-Granthavali (Allahabad: Prayag Visvavidya a ses 
vol. 2, pad 97. Sakhis 163-5 of the Bijak, each of which eta 
of the parrot and the semar tree, are translated by Linda en in oe sei 
with Shukdev Singh, in The Bijak of Kabir (Delhi: Oxford oo . eae 
2002), p. 108. For the original, see Kabir, Bijak, with ae ee) 6 466 
Srikrsnadas (Bombay: Venkatesvara Press, 1904 [origina y ae eae 
7. For the silk-cotton trope as it appears elsewhere in nee aes eect. 
Singh, ‘Problems of Authenticity in the Kabir bane 
ed., Images of Kabir (Delhi: Manohar, 2002), pp. cae 1974), vol. 1, sakhi 

5. Charlotte Vaudeville, Kabir (Oxford: Clarendon 


deprecation 
the act of 
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6. Vaudeville, Kabir, vol. 1, sakhi 24.17, p. 279. Tivari, Kabir Granthdavali, 
sakhi 24.17, 2: 221. 

7. Vaudeville, Kabir, vol. 1, sakhi 1.9, pp. 153-4, Tivari, Kabir Granthavali, 
sakhi 1.9, p. 137. Cf. Vaudeville, Kabir, vol. 1, sakhi 1.21-3, pp. 156-7. 

8 The Sabha’s mention of red (arun) in the last line is absent in all 
manuscripts, but dham (town) Is a respectable alternative for sindhu (sea) in 
verse 5, since it is not only the Sabha’s reading but that of BJ and U1, as well. 
Cr. $289 = NPS 4380.5—-6 and many other poems in the bhramargit section on 
blackness. 

9.Cf.,e.g., W. H. McLeod, Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press. 1976 [originally 1968]), p. 152: ‘the easy path of traditional 
bhakti.’ 

10. Hess and Singh, The Bijak of Kabir, pp. 10-11. 

11. E.g.. §389 = NPS 77.8 (sath), §390 = NPS 103.8 (maha sath, in U1, B4, 
J4), and man pramodh poems such as §420 = NPS 337, where this is the general 
theme. 

12. Cf. also Vinayapatrika 154.3, 155.5, 249.3, and 263.1. 

13. Gurti Granth Sahib, rag asa, Kabir pad 28. For an alternate, annotated 
translation, based upon the Kabir Granthavali edited by P. N. Tivari, pad 50 
(p. 29), see Vaudeville, Kabir, vol. 2, pad 133. 

14. E.y., Vaudeville, Kabir, vol. 1, sakhis 1.21, 14.15, and 14.31-5, pp. 157, 
222, and 225-6. 

15. As against later entries such as NPS 68.8 or 317.5; cf. Tulsi’s 
Vinayapatrika 83.1 and 84.2 in the same vein. 


17. Bhakti, Democracy, and the Study of Religion 


1. On this pomt, perhaps Wilfred Cantwell Smith has been the most 
eloquent, in his The Meaning and End of Religion (New York: Macmillan, 
1962). 

2. For further reflections on comparative and pedagogical aspects of this 
possibility, see J. S. Hawley, ‘Who Speaks for Hinduism—and Who Against?,’ 
Journal of the American Academy of Religion 68:4 (2000), pp. 711-20; and 
‘Comparative Religion for Undergraduates: Fraud? Failure? Frontier?,’ The 
Wabash Center Lecture in the Arts of Pedagogy, University of Chicago Divinity 
School, |] November 2002, forthcoming in Criterion (fall 2004) and in Thomas 
Idinopulis, ed., Comparing Religions: Possibilities and Problems in Crosscultural 
and Intersocial Analysis (Leiden: E, J. Brill). 

J. See Wilhelm Halbtass. India and Europe: An Essay in Understanding 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1988), especially p. 3 (on 
Diogenes Laertius), p. 8 (on Eusebius), and the general discussion in chapter 


bon gyMnosophists’, Cf Ainslie T. Embree. Imagining India (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1989), pp. 29¢f. 
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4. Friedrich Schleiermacher, Uber die Reli 


lon: R . 
unter threr Veradchtern (Berlin: G. Reimer, i831) coe avale Gebildeten 


oe -. Hite REQUG SHOR of Faith (New Delhi: Orient Longm 

6. Western authors trained in other fields do, of course, fi 
for example, Nita Kumar and Sandria Frietag. 

Tes Raghavan, The Great Integrators: The Saint-Sin 
Delhi: Publications Division of the Government of India), p. 32. 

8. An influential Statement of this view is Ranajit Guha, ‘Dominance without 
Hegemony and its Historiography,’ Subaltern Studies V] (Delhi: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1989), pp. 249-64. 

a, In North India, dead people’s bones are sometimes referred to as flowers 
in religious circumstances: see Ann Grodzins Gold, Fruitful Journeys: The 
Ways of Rajasthani Pilgrims (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988), 
pp. 124, 189-191. The story very nicely suggests that in the case of a person 
of Kabir’s stature, this figure of speech deserves to be taken literally. 

10. As to whether this is the Magahar to which Kabir’s own verse refers, 
there is room for scholarly debate. See Charlotte Vaudeville, Kabir, vol. 1 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974), pp. 32-4; and David Lorenzen with Jagdish 
Kumar and Uma Thukral, Kabir Legends and Anantadas’s Kabir Parachai 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1991), pp. 17, 40-2. Of the two 
shrines on the spot, the Muslim one, visited by both Hindus and Muslims, 
clearly possesses the older pedigree, presumably dating back to a Mughal grant 
made in AH 1110 (1698/99 CE), during the reign of Aurangzeb. 

11. The full citation is: Muhammad Hedayetullah, Kabir: The Apostle of 
Hindu-Muslim Unity: Interaction of Hindu-Muslim Ideas in the Formation of the 
Bhakti Movement with Special Reference of Kabir, the Bhakta (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1977). 

12. Dolly Rizvi, ‘Kabir: The Mystic Who Tried to Bring the Hindus and the 
Muslims Together’, Amar Chitra Katha, no. 55 (Bombay: India Book House 
Education Trust, n.d.), p. 14. See Figure 8, p. 154, in this volume. . 

13. I can locate a similar but partial version of this sentiment in the 
interrogative (which makes quite a difference), but not the full asseveration: 

Hindus, Muslims—where did they come from? 
Who got them started down this road? 
For a translation of the poem from which this is excerpted, and th 
reference, see J. S. Hawley and Mark oil aaa Songs of the Saints of 
India (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004), p. 2+. . oe 

2 These are poems ane from the version in which ney aoe 
>Arasnath Tivan’s criti iti i thavali (Allahabad: Allahabad 
Parasnath Tivari’s critical edition called Kabir Grantnav ue ae ; 

‘TV ETS) ete Nels readings given in manuscript 
University, 1961), which is largely based upon rani poue (91 
versions of the Dada-Panthi Paricvani. These excerpts are crawattome S 
“1 Hawley and Juergensmeyer, oongs 
and 178. The full poems are translated in y 


an, 
gure in his thinking, 


8ers of India (New 


e textual 
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of the Saints of India, pp. 51-2. The original Hindi for the portions translated 
is as follows: 

Giza Gat BAA TT aM 

geen oftat wat fas Wa A aE STATA 


9 


KG 


at q sad da Tart 

15, The translation is apparently that of Hedayetullah himself, in Kabir: The 
Apostle, p. 301; a slightly different version is given on p. 206. The original is 
Gurti Granth Sahib, rag parabhati 2 (alahu eka masiti.. .), Which contains the 
following verse: kabiru pungara rama alaha ka / saba gura pira hamare. 

16. Charlotte Vaudeville. A Weaver Named Kabir (Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1993), p. 218. The poem is listed by P. N. Tivari as no. 177, and appears 
with apparatus in Kabir Granthavali, p. 104. The line in question reads: kabira 
pungara alaha rama ka/soi gura pira hamara. 

17. Hedayetullah, Kabir: The Apostle, p. 299. 

18. Ibid. 

19. The earliest reliably dated manuscripts containing verses by Kabir do 
not emerge until 1582, as we know, and 1604 (see Chapter 15). The Paricvani 
makes it first appearance in 1614. (See W. M. Callewaert and Bart Op de 
Beeck, Nireun-Bhakti-Sagar: Devotional Hindi Literature, vol. 1 (New Delhi: 
Manohar, 1991), pp. 23-4; cf. Tivari, vol. 1, pp. 55-60. Also W. M. Callewaert 
in collaboration with Swapna Sharma and Dieter Taillieu, The Millennium 
Kabir-Vani (Delhi: Manohar, 2000), pp. 21-3. The poet himself probably lived 
w century earlier than 1604, although the exact time is still under dispute. On 
this, compare Vaudeville, A Weaver Named Kabir, pp. 52-5, with Lorenzen, 
Kabir Legends, pp. 9-18. Linda Hess feels that the Sarvdarigi of the Daditite 
Rajab deserves to be given more attention in critical decisions relating to texts 
of Kabir, since his dates are reliably embraced by the period 1570-1680 and 
since the Sarva is briefer than the Paricvdni and is contained almost entirely 
within it. See Hess, ‘Studies in Kabir: Texts, Traditions, Styles and Skills’ 
(PhD diss., University of California, Berkeley, 1980), pp. 16-17; Hess, ‘Three 
Kabir Collections’, in Karine Schomer and W. H. McLeod, eds, The Sants: A 
Devotional Tradition of India (Berkeley: Berkeley Religious Studies Series and 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1987), p. 112. 

-0. In several studies [have tried to demonstrate this in the case of Siirdas: 
xee Chapter 9 and Stir Das: Poet, Singer, Saint (Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press and Delhi; Oxford University Press, 1984), pp. 35-63. 

| “1. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goindval Pothis: The Earliest Extant Source 
iy the Sikh Canon (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1996), pp. 1-50. 
Throughout this chapter, to avoid confusion, | use the dates of the Christian 
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calendar, although the manuscripts themselves 


almost invari 
dates vikram samvat. J apologize for any cultura] ce sae 
seem to imply. y my usage may 


22. Winand M. Callewaert, The Sarnvajio7 adi ne 
Katholieke Universiteit, 1978), p.81, The Sarvigt oy Goomnat aia ewes: 
Anthology of Bhakti Literature (New Delhi: Manohar 1993), . at 
Millennium Kabir-Vani (Delhi: Manohar, 2000), pp. 21-3, » Pp. 13; and The 

23. Callewaert and Op de Beeck, Nirgun-Bhakti-Sagar, p. 24. Cf. W.M. 
Callewaert, ‘Manuscripts of some Bhaktamalas. Pancavanie an, angie? 
IAVRI Bulletin 3 (1976), pp. 10-12; Tivati. Kabir Cranihan ve ee ; 
‘Studies in Kabir,’ p. 15. | Pula eUrHENS, 

24. Hess, ‘Studies in Kabir,” pp. 23-4, cf. 63-8; Shukdev Sin 
(Allahabad: Nilabh PrakaSan, 1972), pp. 30-79. 

25. In Mark Juergensmeyer and N. Gerald Barrier, eds, Sikh Studies: 
C omparative Perspectives on a Changing Tradition (Berkeley: Berkeley Reli- 
gious Studies Series, 1970), p. 84. 

26. Schomer, in ‘Kabir in the Guri Granth Sahib’, pp. 80-6. 

27. Sabda 42. The name Hari appears a good bit more often. and so, of 
course, does Ram, but that is quite a different matter. Fora somewhat tentative 
but very revealing tabulation of keywords relating to these matters, see 
Hess, ‘Studies in Kabir,’ pp. 38-41, and ‘Three Kabir Collections,’ pp. 119- 
23), 

28. Hess, ‘Studies in Kabir,’ p. 23. 

29. Callewaert notes that in Gopaldas’s Sarvarigi, the ‘signature’ (bhanita, 
chap) of Kabir is often metrically redundant in dohds listed under his name. 
(Callewaert, Sarvarigi, p. 30.) For a sampling of dohds popularly attributed to 
Kabir but in which his signature does not occur, see the widely used collection 
edited by Karunapati Tripathi called Kavya Sangrah, vol. 1 (Allahabad: Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan, 1966), pp. 33-7. 

30. On the matter of a signature’s authority, see Chapter I. 

31. Hess, ‘Studies in Kabir,’ p. 69; ‘Three Kabir Collections’, p. 141. 

32. Vaudeville, Kabir, vol. 1, p. 30; quoted with approval by Hess, ‘Studies 
in Kabir,’ p. 66; and ‘Three Kabir Collections’, p. 139. 

33. Hess, ‘Studies in Kabir,’ pp. 45-9; ‘Three Kabir Collections’, pp. 123- 
6. The Fatehpur manuscript had not been made available to scholars at the time 
less did her study. 

34. For information on Ramanand as he ap ca 
See Chapter 15, note 15. The textual work that has done most to clanify the 

a - Kabir’s association with Ramanand 
Various Stages at which the story of Kabir S associ oes 
developed belongs to Winand Callewaert, principally as found a, es ie 
his The Hagiographies of Anantadds: The Bhakti Poets of North Inaia (Nic! 

; és The volume was written in 
mond, Surrey: Curzon, 2002), especially pp. 44-9. ( bot cea eal 
Association with Swapna Sharma.) Callewaert draws ee 


gh, Kabir Bijak 


pears in poetry attributed to Kabir, 
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footnote attached to David Lorenzen’s edition of the Kabir Parcai (Kabir 
Legends, p. 129), where Lorenzen explains that the first section of his lemma 
text does not appear in the oldest manuscripts that otherwise support it. It is 
in that section that the story of Kabir’s initiation appears. 

35. Lorenzen, Kabir Legends, pp. 9-18. Cf. Vaudeville, Kabir, vol. 1, pp. 36~ 
7; Hawley and Juergensmeyer Songs of the Saints of India, p. 40. 

36. Virulently so in the case of Guru Nanak. W. H.McLeod’s attempt to dea] 
in a scholarly, critical manner with the janam sakhis of the Sikh tradition was 
an important contributing factor causing him to become the target ofa campaign 
of suspicion launched by a certain segment of that community. See McLeod, 
Early Sikh Tradition: A Study of the Janam-sakhis (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1980). On the controversy, see Gurinder Singh Mann and J. S. Hawley, eds, 
Studying the Sikhs: Issues for North America (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1993), pp. 14-16, 55-60, 107-10, 123-5; from a divergent perspec- 
tive, see Bachittar Singh Giani, Planned Attack on Aad Sri Guru Granth Sahib: 
Academics or Blasphemy (Chandigarh: International Centre of Sikh Studies, 
1994). 

37. (azariprasad Dvivedi, Kabir (New Delhi: Rajkamal Prakasan, 1976), 
p. 159; see also Hess’s discussion of Dvivedi’s position in “Three Kabir 
Collections’, pp. 133-5. and that of Monika Horstmann in ‘Hazariprasad 
Dvivedi’s Kabir,’ in Horstmann, ed., Jmages of Kabir (Delhi: Manohar, 2002), 
pp. 115-26. In regard to hagiographical attempts to explain similar apparent 
discontinuities in poetry attributed to Surdas and Namdev by appeal to a 
conversion story, see J. S. Hawley, Sur Das, pp. 126-9. 

38. Hedayetullah, Kabir: The Apostle, pp. 2-67, 282, 294-5. 

39. For details, see Chapter 4, pp. 103-7. 

40. Kumkum Sangari, ‘Mirabai and the Spiritual Economy of Bhakti’, 
Economic and Political Weekly, special articles (7 and 14 July 1990), pp. 1464— 
75, 1537-52. The quotation is from p. 1465. The desire for firm historical 
grounding is evident at various points. Sangari wants, for example, to compare 
Mira with ‘earlier and contemporary male bhaktas’ and to evaluate ‘the his- 
torical moment in which Mira lives’ (pp. 1464-65). She concedes that ‘It is 
difficult to rescue the “real Mirabai,’ yet speaks in the preceding sentence 
of ‘the Mira who may be gleaned from historical facts’ (p. 1465). Similar 
criticisms of Sangari’s approach are made by Parita Mukta, Upholding the 
Common Life: The Community of Mirabai (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1994), pp. 32-4. 

41. Parita Mukta, ‘Upholding the Common Life: The Community of Mirabat’ 
(PhD diss., University of Manchester, 1990) and the book of the same title 
based upon it; Parasuram Caturvedi, Miranbai ki Padavali (Allahabad: Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan, 1973). Caturvedi presents his as a critical edition, but gives 
ho evidence of his manuscript sources or the methods he adopted in dealing 
with them. On both scores, the works of Kalyansimh Sekhavat are much 
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stronger: Mirdnbai ka Jivanvrtt evam Kavya (Jodhpur: Hindi Sahitya Mandir 
eee os eee twang (Jodhpur: Rajasthan Oriental Research 

42. One such community that differs greatl 
is the Sindhi group responsible for the foun 
College in Pune. See Hawley and Juergensme 
pp. 120-1. A sense of the Gandhian perspe 
community’s view 1S connected, emerges at va 
the Common Life: for instance, p. 119. 

43. Lutgendorf, The Life ofa Text: Performing the Ramcaritm 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1991), especially p 
53-164). 

44. Bryant. Poems to the Child-God: Structures and § trategies in the Poetry 
of Surdas (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978). This form of 
analysis runs at some points directly counter to classical rasa theory, which 
holds that an author’s achievement can be measured by the degree to which 
s/he sustains a certain mood that author and audience hold in common: see 
Bryant, Child-God, pp. 21-39. 

45. Linda Hess with Shukdev Singh, The Bijak of Kabir (San Francisco: 
North Point Press, 1983), pp. 7-24. 

46. E.g.., Lorenzen, ‘The Kabir Panth: Heretics to Hindus’, in Lorenzen, ed., 
Religious Change and Cultural Domination (Mexico City: El Colegio de México, 
1981), pp. 151-71; ‘Traditions of Non-caste Hinduism: The Kabir Panth’, 
Contributions to Indian Sociology, n.s. 21.2 (1987), pp. 263-83; “The Kabir- 
panth and Social Protest,’ in Schomer and McLeod, eds, The Sants, pp. 281- 
303; and ‘Politics and the Kabir Panth,’ lecture delivered at the University of 
Washington, 13 October 1981. 

47.W.C. Smith, What is Scripture?: A Comparative Approach (Minneapo- 
lis: Fortress Press, 1993). 

48. Dharmavir, ae ke Alocak (New Delhi: Vani PrakaSan, 1997; 20 
edition, 1998), chapter 5, pp. 73-96, and in response Purushottam ne awal, 
‘Jat hi Picho Sadhu ki...’: Asmitavadi Aticar ke simne Kabir ki Kavita,’ in 
Bahuvacan 2:6 (2001), pp. 311-25. 

49. Broadly ee ‘ ie see Vasudha Dalmia, Angelika sees a 
Martin Christof, eds, Charisma & Canon: Essays on the Religious t11story 
the Indian Subcontinent (Delhi: Oxford University Press, ars pei 

50. Hawley and Juergensmeyer, Songs of the oe : nL : 156 
The originals are to be found in Caturvedi, Miran ak me ea 
(no. 193), and in Padam Gurcaran Simh, Sant Raviaas: the Gurit Granth 
Jalandhar: Nav-Cintan Prakagan, 1977), p. 192 (no. Son 
Sahib), 

a Ram Lakhan, Interview, Banaras, 19 August ace Society in India 

52. C. J. Fuller, The Camphor Flame: Popular Hinduism : 


y from those Mukta has Studied 
ding of St. Mira’s School and 
yer, Songs of the Saints of India, 
ctive on Mira, with which this 
rious points in Mukta, Upholding 


anas of Tulsidas 
p. 13-29, 33-41, 
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(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), pp. [5G=6>, ct. 221-3. Cf. Milton 
Singer. ‘The Radha-Krishna Bhajanas of Madras City, in S inger, ed., Krishna: 
Myths, Rites, and Attitudes (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971 
[originally 1966]), pp. 90-138. | 

53. David F. Pocock, Mind, Body, and Wealth: A Study of Belief and Practice 
in an Indian Village (Oxford: Blackwell, 1973), p. 105. 

54. A nice way to illustrate this in a strictly philological realm is the recent 
suggestion of Kenneth Bryant that the critical edition of the oldest poems in 
the Sursagar should be displayed in such a way that the reader gets a more than 
customarily vivid sense for the variousness of the traditions of transmission 
associated with the Sir corpus. He proposes a format that would present a 
single critical edition of a given poem with a full apparatus for variants, as is 
usual ina comprehensive edition of this type, but would also display a second 
poem, unedited, drawn from a manuscript showing a very different treatment 
of that poem and would be printed alongside its critically edited cousin. (K. E. 
Bryant, ‘The Bottom of the Page: Representing Variation in an Oral Tradition’, 
in Studies in Karly Modern Indo-Aryan Languages, Literature, and Culture, 
pp. 87-100, edited by Alan W. Entwistle and Carol Salomon with Heidi 
Pauwels and Michael C. Shapiro. Delhi: Manohar, 1999.) At another level of 
inquiry, the fact that the entire manuscript base for the critical edition exists 
in computerized form makes the early Sirsdagar, in all its diversity, available 
to researchers. See www.surdas.org. 

55. Philip Lutgendorf speaks of similar matters under the heading ‘the 
Brajification of Bray’ in his ‘Imagining Ayodhya: Notes on “Brajification” and 
Other Forms of Urban Renewal’, paper delivered to the conference entitled 
“The Continuing Creation of Vraja,’ Brindavan, January, 1994, pp. 21-9. 

56. | use Bharucha’s vivid term: The Question of Faith, p. 94. 
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begins the volume with a section on ‘The Bhakti 
Poet-Saint that ranges over the literature of 
North Indian bhakti as a whole. He ends with a 
meditation on what bhakti studies like this mean in 
the world today. 
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motifs and institutions evolve. It is also relevant to 
the comparative study of saints and exemplars. 
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and Indian history will find this volume engaging. 
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